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Convict Labor on 


F ederal-aid Roads State Department to Submit Copies of the 


Approves House Provision 
In Agriculture Supply Bill 
Denying Funds to States 
Using Them on Projects 


Prisoners on Parole 
Would Be Exempted 


Employment Opportunities for 


Idle Are Urged; Policy Op-| 


* posed as Infringement of 
Rights of States 


Enactment of a policy which will deny | 
Federal road aid funds to any State di-| 


rectly employing convict labor on any proj- 
ect to which Federal contribution is made 
was completed, March 3, by the Senate 
which sustained» the House prohibition 
against convict labor as contained in the 
bill (H. R. 7912) making appropriations 
for the Department of Agriculture. 

The Senate Committee on Appropria- 
tions had amended the bill, which car- 
ries approximately $178,000,000, including 
$100,000,000 advance from future road aid 
apportionment, by striking out the House 
language prohibiting use of convict labor. 
Its proposal was rejected, however, by a 
vote of 24 ayes and 45 nays, opposition 
to the Committee amendment being predi- 
cated on the need to make all jobs avail- 
able for which there are funds. 


Paroled Convicts Exempted 


Prior to rejecting the Committee 
amendment, the Senate accepted an 
amendment by Senator Blaine (Rep.), of 
Wisconsin, which specified that the convict 
labor prohibition does not apply to con- 
victs on parole or probation. 

The convict labor provision as received 
from the House was the one item over 
which differences had arisen during Com- 
mittee consideration, and those differences 
were expanded when the bill reached the 
ficor. 


plish a suspension of the rules for con- 
ideration of an amendment relating to 
Mediterranean fruit fly damages, debate 
centered on the convict labor provision. 


Declared Infringement on States 

Senators who supported the Committee 
proposal to eliminate the House prohibi- 
tion did so, they said, on the ground that 
its retention was an infringement on the 
rights of States and that it compelled the 
States to “barter” their policies for Fed- 
eral funds. These arguments were urged 
by many Senators as factors that must be 
considered if a Federal policy of “dicta- 
tion” was not to be laid down. 

Against that view, however, Senators 
who refused to accede to the Committee 
proposal maintained that current condi- 
tions are not normal and that there was 
need for jobs everywhere. Free persons, 
instead of convicts, should have the work, 
according to their argument. 

Final Vote on Bill Delayed 

Senator McNary (Rep.), of Oregon, had 
expected to obtain a final vote on the bill 
March 3, but late in the day Senator Neely 
(Dem.), of West Virginia, announced he 
had been requested to offer a series of 28 
amendments for Senator McKellar (Dem.), 
of Tennessee, who was absent. 

He explained also that Senator McKellar 
had requested him to read a speech pre- 
pared by the Tennessee Senator in event 
a final vote was sought before he returned 
to Washington. Senator McNary there- 
upon entered a motion for a recess to 

rch 4. 
Convict Labor Opposed 

Support for the House language pro- 
‘hibiting use of convict labor on projects 
im which Federal funds are used was 
expressed by Senator Davis (Rep.), of 
Pennsylvania, who declared that some 
sound plan to provide work for the job- 
less was “the great need of the country 
today.” He said he could not vote for 
the Senate committee amendment to strike 
out the House language for the further 
reason that “these are not normal times.” 

“If there is one thing we need,” Senator 
Davis explained, “it is to provide work, 

nd I fear the reaction of the thousands 
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actory Wage Cuts 
Increased in Month 


arly 100,000 Workers Given 
Reductions in 860 Plants 
"Wage reductions in the manufacturing 


ny 


’ {ndustries again were more numerous in 


month Jan. 15, as compared 

th the preceding month, according to 

figures made available March 3 by the 

Bureau of Labor Statistics, Department of 
Labor. 

Cuts averaging 10.9 per cent and affect- 

ing 94,780 employes were put into effect 


by 860 establishments out of 16,197 re-! 


porting for the month ended Jan. 15, it 
was shown. Only 275 plants out of 16,150 
reporting effected cuts averaging 6.3 per 
cent and affecting 49,376 employes, in the 
month ended Dec. 15. 

The following additional 
was supplied: 

Wage reduction in the month ended 
Jan. 15 involved 3.5 per cent of all the em- 
Pployes in the plants reporting wage-rate 
changes, while only 1.8 per cent were af- 
fected in the previous period. 

No increases were reported during the 
month of Dec. 15, but 16 establishments 
in the book and job printing industry 
raised wage rates an average of 2.1 per 
cent for 1,157 employes, in the following 
rhe. la st 

© largest number of employes given 
cuts were the 9,876 in 47 pons tt 
plants. Fifty-seven foundry and machine 
Epeduced a Lf of 6,887 workers, 

m ra lowered th 
for 5,022 workers. _r 

A s¥bcommittee of the House Commit- 
tee GO Ways and Means considering ad- 
minist: on features of the tax bill, at its 

tive session on March 3, decided to 

Sura over to the full Committee consid- 
ration of the provision relating to capi; 

gains and losses, Representative 

Deo on (‘Dem.), of Laurel Springs, N. 
.. Chairman of the subcommittee, stated 


information 


Except for an attempt by Senator | 
ammell (Dem.), of Florida, to accom- | 
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The United 


Amendment to Them on March 8 


7 copy of the joint resolution of Con-|an amendment to the Constitution of the 


gress proposing an amendment to the 
Constitution changing the dates for the 
inauguration of the President and the as- 
sembling of Congress will be sent to the 
48 States of the United States on March 
8, the Department of State announced 
March 3. The copy will be accompanied 
by a letter by the Secretary of State 
which already has been drafted by the 
Department. 

The resolution does not require the sig- 
nature of President Hoover, as it is a pro- 
posed amendment to the Constitution. It 
is a curious circumstance, however, the 
Department explained, that two such res- 
olutions: were signed by Presidents in the 
past; one, the Thirteenth Amendment, 
having been signed by Abraham Lincoln, 


tion changing the time for the commence- 
ment of the terms of the President, Vice 
President and Members of Congress was 
completed March 2 when the Senate 
adopted the conference report previously 
agreed to by the House. The resolution 


for submission to the various States. 


ment follows in full text: 








Public Works Bureau 
Would Effect Savings, 


Says Secretary Hyde 


Opposes Transfer of Parks 
And Forest Road-building 
Control, However, Before 
House Committee 

Expressing the belief that some savings 
probably could be brought about by the 
creation of an Administration of Public 


Works, the Secretary of Agriculture, Ar- 
thur M. Hyde, told the House Committee 





on Expenditures in Executive Depart- 
ments on March 3 that “the purpose Con- 
gress has in mind for each of the services 
should control the groupings.” 

Pointing out that the Bureau of Public 
Roads, which comes under his Depart- 
ment, constructs roads in the national 
forests and parks and is connected with 


other public highway projects only in a| 


supervisory capacity, he recommended 
that if the proposed agency is to become 
a reality the building of the roads in the 
national parks and forests be left under 
the Department of Agriculture, because of 
= connection of those roads to agri¢ul- 
ure. 
Built to Aid, Agriculture 


There is no special reason for having 
the Bureau of Public Roads under the 
Department of Agricylture, he said, but he 
would protest taking ‘the forest roads and 
trails from that Department, because they 
must be constructed from an agricultural 
viewpoint. 

Several members of the Committee 
asked the Secretary if he could point spe- 
cifically to any savings which may be 
effected should the proposed Administra- 
tion of Public Works be created, and Mr. 
Hyde answered that although he believed 
savings could be accomplished because of 
the possibility under such a set-up for the 
seasonal transfer of personnel, he could 
not recall any specific instances where 
savings could be made. 

He told the committee that it is prob- 
able that because of the seasonal char- 
acter of the work of the various bureaus 


which would be affected, a savings could | 


be made if the proposed new agency is 
set up, because the personnel could be 
transferred in such a manner as to de- 
crease the total personnel employed by 
the garious bureaus at present. 


Transfer Impossible at Present 
Under existing law, the Secretary 
pointed out, this transfer of personnel be- 
tween the various bureaus under the sev- 


eral government departments is not pos- | 


sible. 
Asked by several members of the com- 


mittee if he did not think it would be an | 


economical move to place all construction 


work under the Corps of Army Enginecrs, | 


Secretary Hyde replied that he has not 
considered it part of his duty to “worry” 


with what the other departments do, and | 


for that reason does not feel that he is 
in a position to say whether such an 
arrangement would afford a savings. He 
stated, however, that there naturally are 
some “fringes” under existing arrange- 
ments which could be trimmed, he be- 


[Continued on 


Page 6, Column 7.) 


GRICULTURAL conditions today 


“are a contradiction of the whole’! 


system of commercialized farming which 
our modern times have built up,” and 
conditions indicate that “the calendar, 
in some respects, has been 


dominant system of George Washing- 
ton’s day, A. B. Genung, economist of 
the Bureau of Agricultural Economics, 
Department of Agriculture, said in a 
radio address, just delivered. Mr. 
Genung was commenting on farm con- 
ditions as found in the Department’s 
most recent survey of the agricultural 
si‘uation. 

“There appears to be apparent some- 
thing of a slowing down throughout 
our vast agricultural plant,” Mr. Genung 
said. “This is significant, for it takes 
tremendous pressure to shift gears 
within a business of such fixed char- 
acter and with as slow a turn-over as 
farming. Yet the fact remains that 


there is less wheat in the ground than | 
There will be a reduction | 


@ year ago. 
in acreages of other important crops, 
according to present intentions. The 
feeding of animals is tapering off, 
notably in the dairy industry. All along 
the line, the tendency is to slow down.” 


and another, signed by James Buchanan. | 
Congress action on the Norris resolu- | 


was then sent to the Department of State | 
The Department of State’s announce- | 


The original joint resolution proposing | 


Farmers Are Found Returning 


turned | 
backward a long, long way” toward the | 


| United States fixing the commencement 


|of the terms of President and Vice Presi- 
;dent and Members of Congress and fixing 
| the time of the assembling of Congress, 
{or in other words the “lame duck amend- 
}ment” to the Constitution was received 
jat the Department of State on the after- 
}noon of March 3, 1932. 

| The document bears the signatures of 
|the Honorable John W. Garner, Speaker 
|of the House of Representatives and of 
|the Honorable Charles Curtis, Vice Presi- 
|dent of the United States and President 
of the Senate and has also the customary 
endorsement “I certify that this joint 
resolution originated in the Senate” which 
jis signed by Col. Edwin P. Thayer, the 
Secretary of the Senate. 

Resolutions proposing amendments to 
the Constitution are not submitted to the 
| President of the United States and ac- 
| cordingly this resolution does not bear the 
signature of President Hoover. The Su- 
preme Court of the United States passed 
|on the question as far back as 1798 in the 
;case of Hollingsworth v. Virginia (3 Dal- 
las, 378) where, in answer to the argu- 
ment that the Eleventh Amendment had 
|not been submitted to the President for 
his approbation, Justice Chase said: 

“There can, surely, be no necessity to 
answer that argument. The negative of 
the President applies only to the ordinary 
cases of legislation; he has nothing to do 
with the proposition, 
amendments to the Constitution.” 

It is a curious circumstance, however, 
| that two such resolutions in the past were 
| Signed by Presidents of the United States. 
;One of these became the Thirteenth 
; Amendment to the Constitution which is 
| signed “Approved Feb. 1, 1865, Abraham 
| Lincoln.” 
|Corwin Amendment which failed of adop- 
tion and which was signed “Approved 
March 2, 1861, James Buchanan.” 
| When a proposed constitutional amend- 
;ment is received from Congress by the 
| Secretary of State it becomes his duty 
to communicate the resolution to the Gov- 
ernors of the 48 States. 
by the Secretary of State is sent to the 
Governor of each State enclosing a copy 
;of the resolution of Congress duly au- 
| thenticated under the seal of the Depart- 
|ment ci State. In the present instance 
,it is expected that these 48 letters will be 
despatched on March 8, which allows time 
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‘Third of Rail Mileage 


_ Of World in America 


Highways Are Nearly Two- 
_ fifths of Aggregate, Says 
| Commerce Department 


| American railroads comprise nearly a 
| third of the railway mileage of the world, 
| while the highway mileage of the United 
| States is approximately 38 per cent of the 
| world total, according to the latest figures 
| received by the Department of Commerce, 
| made available March 3. 

This country has nearly five times the 
| railway mileage and four times the road 
mileage of Russia, the second ranking na- 
tion. 

The world road mileage in 1930, the last 
| year for which data have been compiled, 
was 7,959,193, and the total for the United 
| States was 3,024,233, it was shown. The 
world had nearly 36,000,000 automobiles at 
the beginning of last year, of which nearly 
26,700,000 were in the United States, it was 
shown. 

The mileage of railway lines in all coun- 
tries in 1929 was 763,462, with the United 
| States accounting for 249,433. The follow- 
ime additional information was made avail- 
able: 


Relative Mileage 


Although a number of countries have a 
greater railway or highway mileage on the 
; basis of population or area, none of com- 
parable size surpassss the United States 
| Railways in Great Britain, Germany and 
| Japan carry more passengers than those 
of the United States, but this country has 
the world’s greatest freight tonnage and 
accounts for well over a third of the gross 
receipts of the world’s railroads. 

Among countries for which data are 
available, Alaska ranks highest in the 
number of miles of rail lines according to 
population, but next to the lowest ac- 
}cording to area. With only 800 miles, 
the Territory contained 135.6 miles for 
}every 10,000 inhabitants in i929, but only 
| 1.4 miles per 1,000 square miles of area. 
| The United States has 20.1 miles for every 


[Continued on Page 6, Column 4.] 


Referring to thé self-sufficiency of the 
Washington farm household, Mr. 
Genung pointed out that it was “a com- 
munity unto itself.” 


“It produced its own food crops and 


milled the grains,” he said. “It grew 
its own meat, slaughtered, cured, and 
preserved it. It grew wool and from it 
made cloth. Right on the farm were 
grown the work stock and there also 
fashioned the yokes and harness for it. 
Lumber, shingles, bricks, farm tools, re- 
pairs, fence, posts and rails, leather, 
furniture, candles, fuel, veterinary work, 
even dentistry and minor surgery— 
| everything was done at home. 


“To the self-sufficient farm family 
of that day, prices in the market be- 
yond their gates were a matter of minor 
interest. Hard times came only when 
the crops failed. A surplus was a bless- 
ing.” 

It seems a “strong paradox,” Mr. 
Genung continued, that the marvelous 
increase in productivity and efficiency 
of recent years should now be merely 
part of a picture of general depression. 
| It is only rarely that the cyclical pe- 
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or adoption, of | 


The other was the so-called | 


A letter signed | 


Month-end Drop in Circulation 
Of Money Is Said to Show 
Release of Hoardings 


S THE Federal reserve banks began 

considering their first loans ynder 
the new Glass-Steagall Act, bank failures 
during February fell to their lowest level 
since July, 1931, according to information 
made available March 3, at the offices of 
the Federal Reserve Board. 


which usually increase at the end of the 
month to care for bill settlements, reversed 
its normal trend during the week ended 
March 2 and declined $9,000,000, showing in 
part a return of hoarded money, accord- 
ing to the information. Additional oral 
and statistical information furnished fol- 
lows: 


directions as to procedure under the lib- 
| alized credit features of the Glass-Steagall 
| bill, the 12 Federal reserve banks are pro- 


[Continued on Page 2, Column 2.] 


Air Mail Investigation 
To Prevent Monopoly 
In Contracts Advised 


Representative Maas Says 
Concerns Which Produce 
Equipment Should Not Be 
Given Mail Awards 


Appointment of a committee to investi- 
gate all air mail contracts, to eliminate 
monopoly and create competition by can- 
celing all contracts not in public interest, 
was urged March 3 upon the House Com- 
mittee on Post Office and Post Roads by 
Representative Maas (Rep.), of St. Paul, 
Minn. 

Lack of competition is retarding the 
progress of aviation in the United States, 
he said, and argued that “all operators 
who manufacture aviation equipment 
should be barred from carrying mail, for 
genuine competition can never be obtained 
while there are interlocking interests be- 
tween competing lines—a condition tend- 
ing toward monopoly, which must be 
avoided if commercial aviation is to de- 


velop.” 
Licensed as Operator 

Mr. Maas appeared as a witness in the 
third day of hearings on the air mail in- 
vestigation. As the only Member of Con- 
gress licensed as a transport airplane op- 
erator, he was called before the Committee 
to present his view of legislative and op- 
erative interests. The hearings are based 
on the bill (H. R. 9841), introduced by 
Representative Mead (Dem.), of Buffalo, 
N. Y., chairman of the Committee, pro- 
posing that the Postmaster General be 
given authority to cancel all air mail ex- 
tension contracts which have been 
awarded without advertisement. 

The first two days of the hearing were 
}taken up of Post Office Department and 
air line representatives in discussion as 
to whether the entire air mail system 
should be thrown open to rebidding. 


Trend to Monopoly 


“Development of national defense is 
the only excuse for the Government’s pay- 
ing more than it receives for air mail 
service,” Mr. Maas declared. “The most 
vicious thing in the present sitaution is 
the apparent trend toward a real monop- 
oly. To avoid such a condition, Congress 
should divorce all transport operation from 
manufacturers of aviation equipment.” 





ing this condition to exist. Small inde- 
pendent manufacturers and inventors are 
locked out, he explained, because they 
can not sell to operators of big lines, who 
manufacture their own equipment. 

“The air mail situation is getting be- 
yond the control of the Post Office Depart- 
ment,” Mr. Maas explained, “and to avoid 
@ monopoly Congress must act to pro- 
mote regional and local development of 
mail routes, operated by lines who buy 
equipment from nonoperators, and wh.ose 
entire operation is based on true competi- 
tion. The whole aviation system in this 
country depends for advancement upon 
competition, and until the threat of mo- 
nopoly is eliminated, aviation will never 
advance as it would with real competi- 
tion.” 

He said he was of the opinion that the 
Post Office Department has done a good 
job in handling the air mail situation, but 
he thought some of the extension: con- 
tracts awarded during the last 18 months 
had been let unfairly. In award of con- 
tracts, he declared, the Department 
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Delay Is Encountered 


In Reporting Tax Bill 


To Condition of Self-sufficiency | provisions of Proposed Levy on 


Manufactures Are Studied 


Doubt as to whether the bill for in- 
creased taxes will be ready to report to 
the House by March 5, as had been ex- 
pected, was expressed March 3 by Repre- 
sentative Crisp (Dem.), of Americus, Ga., 

| Acting Chairman of the House Committee 
}on Ways and Means. The House should 
receive the bill “early next week,” he said. 

Mr. Crisp made his statement following 
an executive session of his Committee. 
He said the tentative draft of the forth- 
coming tax bill for a manufacturers’ sales 
tax which was drawn by the subcommittee 

|considering that subject, contains better 
| provisions than the one now operating in 
| Canada. 

| This statement was made, he said, by 
|G. W. Jones, a Canadian government offi- 
cial, who explained to the committee the 
Canadian system, which he said worked 
well, 

The entire meeting was taken up with a 
discussion of the manufacturers sales tax 
draft, the operation of which was explained 
by Treasury officials. 

The full committee will meet again 
March 4 to continue consideration of the 
bill, Mr. Crisp said, explaining that “the 
committee is doing all it can yyoedie 
reporting the bill to the H . soon 
as possible.” Q p/ 


4 79875 


At the same time money in circulation, | 


Without waiting for the issuance of new | 
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Senate Prohibits |States Given Early Opportunity |Fewer Banks Fail. |Control of Rates 
| To Act on Congress’ Sessions| 48 Law Is Changed) yep. ad Truck 


Transport Asked 


Representative of State Util-| 
ity Commissioners Offers 


Two Bills for I. C. C. Reg- 


ulation at Senate Hearing | 


‘Authority to Revise 
Schedules Proposed | 


‘States Should Pass on Ques- 
tions of Convenience and) 
Necessity, Committee Told; 
Local Restrictions Urged 





Control over motor bus and truck rates 
by the Interstate Commerce Commission 
to the same extent as it now controls 
railroad rates was proposed March 3 to 
the Senate Interstate Commerce Com- 
mittee. 

This recommendation was made. by A. | 
R. McDonald, of Madison, Wis., represent- | 
ing the National Association of Railroad 
and Utilities Commissioners, who con- 
tended also that the railroads should be 
|}given the same rights as other carriers to 
|operate motor vehicles to supplant their | 
rail operations. 

Regulatory Bills Presented 

Mr. McDonald presented the Committee 
with copies of two bills recommended by 
his organization, one for the regulation of 
buses and one for the regulation of trucks, 
both of which would increase the power 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission 
over rates of motor vehicles. 

General approval, however, of the bill 
(S. 2793) now before the Senate Com- 
mittee for regulation of motor carriers on 
the public highways was expressed by Mr. 
McDonald, who pointed out that his or- 
ganization would like, though, to see it 
amended in certain respects before it is 


| 


Entered as Second Class Matter at 
the Post Office, Washington, D. C. 


Mr. Stone Protests 
Donation of Wheat 


Asserts Giving Stocks Without 
Reimbursing Farm Board 
Would Be Unfair 


HE proposal in Congress to donate 40,- 
006,000 bushels of Grain Stabilization 
Corporation wheat for relief of the needy 
without reimbursing the Federal Farm 
Board’s revolving fund is “uttérly unfair” 
to agriculture, James C. Stone, chairman 
of the Farm Board, stated orally March 3. 

“The $500,000,000 revolving fund was 
provided by Congress to aid agriculture,” 
Mr. Stone said, “and it is unfair to divert 
any of this money from agriculture to 
other relief purposes.” 

If the full 40,000,000 bushels is used, he 
declared, the present cash resources of 
the Farm Board will be reduced by $12,- 
000,000 to $14,000,000, since it will be neces- 
sary to pay off primary loans which have 
been obtained from banks with the wheat 
as security. The need for wheat to feed 


the hungry, he added, probably will not! 


be so great this Summer as it would have 
been during the last Winter. 


Inquiry Is Favored 
Into Transactions 
In Listed Securities 


Senate Committee Broadens 
Resolution Providing for 
Investigation Into Stock 
Market Practices 


An investigation of stock market trans- 
actions which would include “buying and 
selling and borrowing and lending of listed 
securities” and the desirability of exercis- 
ing the taxing power of the United States 


with respect to such securities was reported 
favorably to the Senate March 3 by its 


He said Congress is destroying the very | 
purpose of the subsidy system by allow- 


enacted. 
Examiner's Report Favored 


Speaking on behalf of the State com- 
missions, he said: “We think it should 
go further than it goes, and in some re- 
spects should be somewhat changed.” He 
told the committee that ‘we believe that 
Mr. Flynn’s report portrays the situation 
as it exists, and that regulation along the 
general lines recommended by him should 
be enacted by Congress.” (The recom- 
mendations in the proposed report of Ex- 
aminer Flynn on railkoad-motor trans- 
portation were published in full text in the 
issue of Jan. 6.) 

The representative of the State commis- 
sions urged also the inclusion of contract > 
carriers among carriers who should be re- — = Po oe ee . 
quired to secure certificates of convenience | nef of Gnio o gon, y 
and necessity. “We are of the opinion that | ve ;: us 
the question of public convenience and|, The changes in the resolution also ex 

{tend the inquiry into the value of se- 
necessity should be passed upon in the} ; 
|curities. It changes the wording con- 
case of every proposed carrier operation, ; “ 
|whether freight or passenger,” Mr. Mc-|CéTning the effect of such “practice upon 
Donald said ; ’ }the actual or nore ee of aor — 
. curities” to read: “Practices upon inter- 
Authority of State Boards |state and foreign commerce, upon opera- 
Recommendation was made by the wit-| ‘ 
ness that the administrative section of the | tions of the national banking system, 
| |upon the Federal reserve system, and upon 
bill before the committee be changed so ‘ket f ities of the United 
that joint State boards to hear ne) a ee SS ee 
tives “without ‘the Interstate ommerce| This change, itis explained, is made to 
Commission having authority .to appoint keep the inquiry within the purview of 
one of its own members to the board. | the Constitution. In this connection, the 
s text of the original resolution was changed 
Mr. McDonald expressed the belief that | “prohibited” “ lated.” 
there would be few cases in which State | ‘Tom “prohibited” to “regulated. 
representatives could not agree and that Text of Resolution 
in such cases an appeal could be taken to| The resolution as reported out by the 
est ee Commerce Commission full nen ee in = 7 a 
| prejudice. Resolved, that the Committee on Bank- 

“You believe that the question of con-|ing and Currency, or any duly authorized 
venience and necessity should be decided subeimeniiaee thereof, is authorized and 
by State boards?” questioned Senator Cou-| directed (1) to make a thorough and com, 
zens (Rep.), of Michigan, chairman of the| plete investigation of the practices with 
committee and author of the bill on which! respect to the buying and selling and 
oe are in ye earring and lending - ans courts 

» Tresponde r. McDonald. upon the various stock exchanges, e 
Delay in Truck Control § values of such securities, and the effect 
He explained that he presented the Com- lof iat practices upon interstate and for- 
— — ae: —, bills for motor | eign commerce, upon epuenen’ = et 
a motor truck control because his | ticnal banking system, upon the Federa 
organization feels that the bus bill prob- | raberve caeee cme Bd market for 
~ — have , ~— of passing dur- | securities of the ae ee ee 
€ present session of Congress,|ment;.and (2) to report to the Senate as 
whereas the addition of truck regulation|soon as practicable the results of such 
in the same measure might mean that | practices and, if in its judgment such 
_—_ would be no legislation at this ses- | practice Jeane, te regulated, 4 : — 
° |with such report its recommendations for 
The bills presented by Mr. McDonald | the necessary remedial legislation, and the 
provide, in regard to regulation of rates, | desirability of the exercise of the taxing 
ee — ae a Come: eee ae Paver States with respect 
rates on o}to such securities. 
prevent destructive competition, that “ene | For the purposes of this resolution the 
San soome pene no power in any | committee, or any duly authorized sub- 
way, indirectly or directly, to regulate in-| committee thereof, is authorized to hold 
trastate rates and that it may not hold a| such hearings, to sit and act at such times 
rate to be violative of the act because it| and places during the first session of the 
yee eed nents : competing carrier | aerentyyeneeme ane, & omen such 
na erent type of transportation. |experts, and clerical, stenographic, and 
Directing attention to section 11 of the | other assistants, to require by subpoena or 
Couzens bill relating to rates, fares and | otherwise the attendance of such witnesses 
charges, Mr. McDonald said that “this| and the production of such books, papers, 
can be improved upon.” He pointed out | and documents, to administer such oaths, 


| This represents a broadening of the origi- 
\nal resolution (S. Res. 84), which provided 
| Simply for a thorough inquiry into “short 
| selling.” 
Upon report to the Senate, the resolu- 
| tion, which called for expenses of not to 
exceed $50,000 to be paid from the con- 
tingent fund of the Senate, was referred 
to the Committee on Audit and Control 
of Contingent Expenses for approval of 
this feature. 
Broader Inquiry Urged 

Actions of Wie Banking and Currency 
Committee was taken at a special meet- 
ing called to consider the resolution as 
redrafted by a subcommittee composed of 
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Amateur Radio Operators Warned 
Against Use of False Call Letters 


NUMEAOUS complaints that amateur , 
™ radio operators are “bootlegging” | 
the call letters of other amateurs to | 
avoid’ detection for violations of the | 


Radio Act while adjusting their sets is 
evidence of a collapse in the cooperation 
that has brought the amateurs their 
present rights and privileges, according 
to a Department of Commerce statement 
March 3. 

The Radio Division as well as certain | 
operators are taking steps to prevent | 
further illegal use of call letters, it was 
pointed out. A station using letters 
other than those assigned it puts it in 
the unlicensed class, and operation of 
such a station is a felony punishable by 
a fine of $5,000 or a sentence of five 
years in prison, or both. The statement 
follows in full text: 

The esprit de corps which so materi- 
ally aided amateur radio enthusiasts to 
secure their present rights and privileges 
apparently is breaking down in some lo- 
calities, observes Director W. D. Terrell, 
of the Commerce Department’s Radio 
Division, as he looked over a large num- 
ber of complaints from indignant ama- 
teur radio operators charging that other 


amateurs are “bootlegging” their call 
letters to avoid detection for violations 
of the Radio Act while getting their sets 
adjusted. 

Director Terrel pointed out that it was 
the willingness of amateur radio fans to 
work together that made it possible for 
them to secure their present status. Dur- 
ing recent months, as the number of li- 
censed amateurs increased, the old spirit 
of comradeship and cooperation seems to 
be disintegrating, he said. 


It has been reported to Director Ter- 
rell that certain amateurs, in an effort 
to protect themselves, are forming se- 
cret societies to assist in running down 
offending stations, as the more experi- 
enced amateurs realize that constant 
violations may result in restrictions be- 
ing placed upon all amateurs that will 
materially reduce the scope of operations 
now allowed. 

Thhe “bootlegging” of call letters to 
cover up disgressions from the portions 
of the Radio Act having to do with the 
amateur is a serious thing, Director Ter- 
rell points out. 

The offending amateur uses the call let- 
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House Approves 


Proposal to Give 
Wheat to Needy 


Distribution of 40 Million 
Bushels of Government’s 
Holdings Is Authorized 
By a Vote of 344 to 2 


Changes Are Adopted 
In Debate on Floor 


Grain Must Be Apportioned in 
Large Cities in the Form of 
Bread and Limitation on 
Time Is Given Approval 


The House on March 3, by a vote of 344 
to 2, adopted the resolution (S. J. Res, 
110), authorizing distribution of Govern- 
ment-owned wheat to the American Red 
Cross and other organizations for the re- 
lief of the distressed. 

The House Committee on Agriculture, 
before reporting the bill, struck out the 
entire Senate text and substituted other 
language, and the measure was further 
amended by the House during considera- 
tion. The resolution goes back to the 
Senate for acceptance of the House 
amendments or conference between the 
two Houses. 

The Senate resolution proposed that the 
amount of wheat to be distributed would 
be 5,000,000 bushels while the House Com- 
mittee amended this to 40,000,000 bushels. 
(Discussion of the differences in the Sen- 
ate and House Committee language and 
the full text of the resolution as reported 
by the House Committee appeared in the 
issue of March 2.) 

Several amendments were agreed to by 
the House. One would provide that the 
wheat to be distributed for feed for live- 


| stock be distrubted in those areas which 
were in the 1931 crop failure area. 


Time Limit Approved 


The House also agreed to an amend- 
ment offered . hye Representative ‘Snell 
(Rep.), of Potsdam, New York, providing 
that wheat must be distributed by May 1, 
1933. 

Representative LaGuardia (Rep.), of 
New York City, offered an amendment 
providing that in cities over 25,000, the 
organization distributing. the wheat be fe- 
quired to have it baked into bread before 
eee This amendment was adopted 
also. 

An attempt by Representative Huddle- 
ston (Dem.), of Birmingham, Ala., to have 
included in the resolution a provision that 
the Government be held responsible for 
the transportation of the wheat was de- 
feated by a vote of 22 to 89. 

The House Committee on Agriculture, in 
its report on the resolution, said there is 
a great deal of distress in the country, es- 
pecially in certain localities. It cited tes- 
timony that in sections of the Northwest 
there were crop failures in 1931. 


Work of the Red Cross 


It stated that 1,854 of the 3,600 chapters 
of the Red Cross are rendering assistance 
in connection with unemployment in every 
State. The Red Cross now is supplying 
food in 37 counties in Montana, 19 in 
North Dakota, 9 in Nebraska, 5 in Wash- 
ington State, and in some counties of 
practically every State. In Montana, there 
are being fed by the Red Cross 42,219 
people; in North Dakota, 47,440; in South 
Dakota, 14,399 and in Nebraska, 6,603. 
During the last several months the or- 
ganization has been feeding 1,000,000, the 
Committee report added. 

The House Committee reported that 
there is indicated “a vast need for relief 
work in the country.” While the Ameri- 
can National Red Cross does not operate 
directly in the larger cities, it is in a 
position to arrange with appropriate or- 
ganizations for conduct of the work and 
the resolution gives it authority to desig- 
nate other organizations for this purpose. 

It added that tne Federal Government, 
including the Federal Farm Board, does 
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Supply of Cotton Cut 
By Month’s Exports 


Stocks, However, Four Millions 
Above Year Ago 


HE supply of American cotton in the 
United States was reduced during 





y 


January by 1,345,000 bales, exceeding the 
reduction in the same month of 1931 and 
1930, and cloth sales were the largest since 
September, 1929, the Bureau of Agricul- 
tural Economics, Department of Agricul- 
ture, stated March 3. The supply of cot- 
ton remaining, however, on Feb. 1 was 
still 4,000,000 bales larger than a year 
ago, it was added. 

Cotton exports in January were more 
than 70 per cent larger than a year ago, 
the Bureau said. The statement follows 
in full text: 

The supply of cotton in the United 
States was reduced 1,345,000 bales in Jan- 
uary, so that the apparent supply on 
Feb. 1 was about 15,700,000 bales or about 
4,000,000 bales more than on Feb. 1 &@ 
year ago, according to the Bureau of Agri- 
cultural Economics in a report on world 
cotton prospects. 

This January disappearance, of which 
919,000 bales were exported, and 426,000 
bales were used in domestic consumption, 
says the Bureau, was larger than in Janu- 
ary last year, and in January of 1930. 
Domestic mill consumption showed less 
than the usual seasonal advance, but 
cloth sales are reported to have been the 
largest since September, 1929. 

Exports in January increased more than 
70 per cent over January, 1931, due prin- 
cipally to heavy exports to Japan and 
China. For the first half of the season 
total exports of American cotton are re- 
ported at 11 per cent greater than in the 
same period in 1930-31, and slightly larger 
than in 1929-30. 

The Bureau says that most of the stocks 
of cotton in the United States are either 
in public storage and warehouses or on 
farms; the quantity of cotton held in con- 
suming establishments is only a few thou- 
sand bales larger than on Feb. 1 a year 
ago. 
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Senate Votes to Deny Loans 
Sought in House’ For Convict-built State Roads | 


Approves House Restriction in Supply Bill for 


Department of Agriculture 


House Approves 


Proposal to Give 
Wheat to Needy 


Distribution of 40 Million 





Short Sessions 
To Go to States’ 


vote of 12 to 9 on March 3 substituted the State Department to Send 


Mr. O’Connor Asserts He Will 
Force Report of Measure 
From Committee 


Sheppard-Towner Act Is Adopt- 
ed as Substitute for Plan 
Originally Offered 








Representative O’Connor (Dem.), of 
New York City, sponsor of a bill (H. R. 








Compares With World 
Loss of 34.6 Per Cent, 


Says Commerce Departm 





“ By Janet H. Nunn, 

av Far Eastern Section, Department of 
Commerce 

Dropping $408,474,000 below the previous 

“ year’s level, American trade with the Far | 


od 


Sheppard-Towner Act, which expired three 
years ago, for the bill (8. 572) to promote 
the general health of the rural population 
of the United States and the welfare and 
hygiene of mothers and children. 

This action follows hearings on the rural 
health bill and, described as a step toward 
reinstatement of the former law, places 
the former act in the status of a favorable 
report by the Committee to the Senate. 


Them Copies of Proposed | 
Amendment to Constitu- 


tion on March 8 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


for the receipt from the Government 
Printing Office of copies of the resolution 
printed from the same type as the original 
and also of specially printed certificates 


not more than 2.75 per cent of alcohol 
by weight, notified the House March 3 that 
he will seek to force a vote on the floor 
of the House by the end of April. 

“I introduced yesterday a bill which was 
referred to the Committee on Ways and 
Means,” he told the House. “It provides 
for legalization of beer containing not less 


raise at least $500,000,000 in taxes, as con- 
| trasted with the proposed sales tax which 
would raise a similar amount. 


10017) for legalization of beer containing | 


than 2.75 per cent by weight and would | 


of free men to any legislation which Con- 
gress may enact that will let convicts do 
work which all of the free men are anx- 
ious and willing to do. 
Work for Many Urged 

“It is a matter of sound policy that 
where Federal funds, or funds of State 
governments are being used on public 
|construction, as many people should be 
given work as can be. They are entitled 
to it, and this Senate has no right to per- 


[Continued from Page 1.} 


cause they do not so employ their prison- 
ers, are undertaking to dictate that no 
part of this aid will be used in my State,” 
he declared. While no State has more 
stringent statutory regulations than Vir- 
ginia against employment of convict labor 
in competition with free labor, he said, “it 
is significant that I have not received a 
letter from a labor organization or in- 
dividual protesting against the elimination 
of the House provision. 





‘flour or feed. 


Bushels of Government’s 
Holdings Is 
By a Vote of 344 to 2 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
not bear the expense of distribution of 
the wheat, and to facilMate handling: it 
wheat may be milled or exchanged for 
The committee said that 


Authorized 






| including interest, storage and insurance, 
that there is practically on discrimination |the wheat is costing practically 18 cents 
against free labor in this proposal to elim-|Per bushel per year, that there will be 
inate that provision,’ Mr. Glass con- | Some deterioration with possible additional 


iat tose th Worl ee This That is because it has been ascertained 
»-est since the World ar period. is 
shrinkage of 28 per cent, however, com- 


~ pared faborably with a loss 7f 34.6 per cent 


of authentication. 

The letter of the Secretary of State to 
the Governors has been drafted and will 
read as follows: 


| mit it to be taken away from them.” 
The Pennsylvania Senator declared that 
not only would the work, if provided for 


Fewer Bank Failures 







“If the Committee on Ways and Means, 
after consideration of the matter, does not 
report the bill favorably within 30 days, 






























































qn our world trade for the same period. 
A slight revival in exports occurred dur- 
ing the latter half of the year, which 
* closed with the December trade 12 per cent 
‘above that of the previous January. Im- 
““ports, however, fluctuated downward 
throughout the 12 months. - 
Business ills inherited from 1930 contin- 
ued to be contributing factors in reducing 
trade values during 1931. In both exports 
~and imports the effects of lower commod- 
«ity prices frequently outbalanced increases 
>in volume and changed anticipated dollar 
gains into actual losses. The lessening de- 
mand in western markets for such Ori- 
* ental products as manufactured jute, crude 
rubber, tin, wool and goatskins continued 
to lower the purchasing capacity of the 
masses in the Far East, while irregulari- 
ties of exchange and taxes raised the price | 
of foreign goods. In some towns in China, 
~ for instance, kerosene oi] became almost | 
an’ expensive luxury instead of a house- 
. hold necessity. 


Trade Movement Cautious 


While traders watched markets anx- 
fously for favorable openings for the trans- 
action of business, they moved cautiously 
to prevent accumulation of stocks and 

~ perplexing credit situations. Administra- 
tive difficulties in China and _ India, 
Japan’s retrenchment policy, and the gen- | 
“eral slump in automobfles and gasoline 
in Australasia’s exceedingly dull mar- 
. kets also tended to interfere with our trade 
possibilities. In addition, discouraging 
_ conditions in Malaya, Netherland East In- 
dies and Siam, limited purchases of auto- 
mobiles, rubber manufactures, canned 
‘goods and other American staples more 
generally to the wealthier foreigners 
‘There was a somewhat interesting trade, 
however, in American flashlights which 
the native population in these countries 
-has discovered to be even more useful 
in the jungles than about their boats 
and homes. Although business with the 
Philippine Islands was hard hit, the rate 
_of reduction was sufficiently low to rank 
these islands relatively high in the ex- 
.port trade with the leading countries in 
--the Far Eastern area. 
* Increasingly large amounts of foreign 
manufactures, especially in Japan and 
China, continued to supplement foreign 
goods to a considerable extent in these 
markets. 
Export and Import Data 


As the result of these gains and losses, 
total exports from the United States to 
« the Far East during 1931, amounting to 
$420,851,000, represented a loss of $119,- 
= 284,000, or approximately 22 per cent, com- 
““pared with $54,135,000 for the previous 
yegr. Although this total for 1931 was 
~ «the lowest since the World War period and 
*$344,901,000 below the average value of ex- 
....ports for the six years 1925 to 1930, inclu- 
sive, shipments to the whole of China for 
_.1931, including Hong Kong and Kwantung, 
were 1.3 per cent greater than for 1930. 
Exports to China proper showed an in- 
crease of 7.2 per cent over 1930, but were 
8.2 per cent below the six-year average. 
The remaining countries declined in ratios 
ranging from 5.5 per cent for Japan to 
64.3 per cent for Australia. 

Imports from the Far East for 1931 de- 
clined by $289,190,000, or 33.8 per cent to 
$572,702,000. This total was 47 per cent 
below the six-year average, and Indo- 
China, a country of little actual commer- 
cial importance to the United States, 
alone showed an increase. It is interesting 
to note here that by the close of 1931 the 
Philippine Islands, instead of Australia, 
ranked third in exports and had replaced 
Malaya as second in imports. In 1931 the 


o« 


Shown as New Law 
Is Put in Operation 





Month-end Drop in Total of 
Money in Circulation Is 
Said to Show Release of 
Hoarded Funds 
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ceeding on their own initiative. The Fed- 
eral Reserve Board does not contemplate 
issuing any new formal regulations to di- 
rect the activity of the banks but may send | 
out a circular similar to the one pre- 
viously distributed on hoarding which the 
reserve banks may in turn send to all 
member banks in their districts. | 
“The practical situation is,” it was 
stated orally, “that the banks are going 
ahead with the loans. You must remem- 
ber that in the reserve system it is the 
banks and not the Board which makes 
the loans. It is not like the Reconstruc- 
tion Finance Corporation ” 

“Under the provisions of the law,” it 
was explained orally, “the Board must 
consider each individual case on its merits, 
and this will be. the policy of the Board, 
obviating any new general regulations. In 
this special class of loans, the banks are! 
taking them under consideration as they 
receive them from the member banks. 
Then they are writing into the Board 
asking its approval to go ahead.” 
Reserve bank credit outstanding de-| 
clined $5,000,000 during the week ending 
March 2 and reached $1,729,000,000, but 
it is too soon for any effects of the Glass- 
Steagall act to show up in the statement, 
it was said. 

During February bank failures fell to 
approximately 110. Preliminary figures for 
the month indicate that the total number 
of suspensions was practically a third of 
the January total, 354. This is the lowest 
monthly aggregate since July, 1931, when 
only 93 banks closed. . Relatively the same 
movement took place in the corresponding 
period of last year, however, when Janu- 
ary failures amounted to 202 and those in 
February to 177. 


Heavier Decline Indicated 

Final figures on suspensions among the 
national banks of the country, which are 
included in the tentative grand total for 
all banks, illustrate a heavier decline in 
failures during February. In. January 174 
national banks closed their doors, while 
only 24 did so in February, a decrease of 
66 per cent. Seven nation&l banks re- 
opened during February, while only one 
resumed operations in January. 

February was the first full month dur- 
ing which the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation was functioning. In that pe- 
riod it drew $67,000,000 from the Treasury 
to be advanced as loans to banks and busi- 
nesses throughout the country. Of this 
total something more than a fifth has gone 
to railroads. Beyond announcing that it 
has made advances to banks in various 
sections of the country, the corporation 
gives no information about bank loans. 


Many Banks Stabilized 
The actual money drawn 


from the 


only a partial index to the credit agency’s 
activity. In many cases it has stabilized 
banks by guaranteeing help on the basis 
of certain securities, should help become 
necessary. These transactions, without 


| the request that you cause the same to be 


|a certified copy of such action be com- 


|to the Governors concludes with the old 


‘of the Department of State that the 


{part of the Constitution of the United 


Treasury by the corporation is, however, | 


“I have the honor to enclose a ceriified 
copy of a resolution of Congress, entitled 
‘Joint Resolution Proposing an amend- 
ment to the Constitution of the United 
States fixing the commencement of the 
terms of President and Vice President 
and Members of Congress and fixing the 
time of the assembling of Congress,’ with ; 


submitted to the Legislature of your State 
for such action as may be had, and that 


municated to the Secretary of State, as 
required by section 205, Revised Statutes 
of the United States. 

“An acknowledgement of the receipt of 
this communication is requested.” 


Action by the States 
The letter of the Secretary of State 


form, “I have the honor to be, sir, your 
obedient servant,” an expression which is 
now used in the correspondence of the 
Department of State only in communica- 
tions to Governors of States and in formal 
letters to the Vice President. 

When and as the respective State Legis- 
latures take action upon the proposed 
amendment to the Constitution certified 
copies of such action are transmitted to 
the Secretary of State; and if and when 
the necessary three-fourths of the States, 
or in other words, 36 States, have rati- 
fied a proposed amendment the Secretary 
of State pursuant to section 205 of the 
Revised Statutes certifies under the seal 


amendment has been ratified by the Leg- 
islatures of those States, naming them, 
and that the amendment “has become 
valid, to all intents and purposes, as a 


States.” 

Including the present instance Congress 
has proposed in all 25 amendments to the 
Constitution of the United States. Nine- 
teen of these have been adopted and now 
form part of the Constitution. Five pro- 
posed amendments were not adopted. 


In 1789 Congress proposed 12 amend- 
ments, 10 of which were adopted and be- 
came the first 10 amendments to the Con- 
stitution. The other 2 of the 12 which 
originally were numbered 1 and 2 were 
not adopted. The first of these related 
to enumeration and representation in 
Congress. The second provided in sub- 
stance that no lew varying the compen- 
sation of Senators and Representatives 
should take effect until an election of 
Representatives had intervened. 


Proposal in 1810 


In 1810 an amendment was proposed 
which provided tpat any citizen of the 
United States should cease to be a citi- 
zen if he accepted any title of nobility or 
honor or any present, pension, office, or 
emolument from any emperor, king, prince, 
or foreign power. The so-called Corwin 
amendment of 1861 would have prohibited 
any amendment to the Constitution which 
would give Congress the power to abolish 
or interfere with the domestic institutions 
of a State, including slavery as one of 
such institutions. The fifth of the amend- 
ments proposed and not adopted was the 
child labor amendment of 1924, which 
would have given Congress power to regu- 
late or prohibit the labor of persons less 
than 18 years of age. 

Differences of opinion have been ex- 
| pressed as to whether these five proposed 
; amendments or any of them are to be re- 
garded as still technically pending. On 
this subject the Supreme Court spoke as 
= in 1921 (Dillon v. Gloss, 256 U. S. 
368) : 


which will expire April 7, a petition to dis- 
charge the Committee from further con- 
sideration of the bill will be filed at the 
desk#and when 145 signatures have been 
attached to that petition the matter will 
be brought up, and it is anticipated it 
will be brought up at the end of April 
before the House for its consideration.” 


the issue of March 3.) 





some of the States many years since by 
representatives of generations now largely 
forgotten may be eifectively supplemented 
in enough more States to make three- 
fourths by representatives of the present 
or some future generation. To that view 
few would be able to subscribe, and in our 
opinion it is quite untenable. We conclude 
that the fair inference or implication 
from Article V is that the ratification 
must be within some reasonable time after 
the proposal. 





Consti- 
three- 


Amendment of the Federal 
tution requires ratification by 
fourths of the States. 
Eight State Legislatures are now in reg- 
ular session and one other will convene 
in regular session next May. Sessions are 
in progress in Kentucky, Massachusetts, 
Mississippi, New Jersey, New York, Rhode 
Island, South Carclina and Virginia, while 
the Louisiana Legislature will meet in 
about two months. 
Forty-three regular sessions will be held 
in 1933, including all the States excepting 
Alabama, Kentucky, Louisiana, Mississippi 
and Virginia. 

End of Century Effort 
Changes in the terms of Congress, as 
approved by Congress in the so-called 
“lame duck” resolution, 


to House Document No. 
Seventieth Congress. 

Prepared by M. A. Musmanno, of Penn- 
sylvania, the document treats with all pro- 
posed amendments to the Constitution and 


change the time of the sessions of Con- 
gress. 


Effort Made in 1795 


out in the document. “In 1808 a resolu- 


day in April. In 1840 a resolution declar- 


of Congress. 


and end on April 30, instead of March 4; 


terms, and one March 30. 

“The others provided that 
should assemble immediately 
Congress; 
cember following the election; 


week in January.” 


(The text of the bill was published in | 


have been at- 
tempted since the first decade of the Con- | 
stitution of the United States, according 
551 of the 


includes discussion of amendments to 


“As early as 1795 an amendment was 
introduced to change the term of Congress 
so as to have it end June 1,” it is pointed 


tion was presented providing that Con- 
gress should sit for but one year and that 
the term should expire on the first Tues- 


ing Dec. 1 the commencement of the term 
| of Members was proposed. From 1876 to 
1889, 18 amendments were introduced cov- 
ering the subject of time of the sessions 


“From 1889 to 1928, 93 attempts have 
been made to alter the beginning and end- 
ing dates of Congress; 10 of the resolu- 
tions provided that the Congressional 
term, with the Presidential, should begin 


19 others extended the terms to the last 
Wednesday or Thursday in April; one gave 
the first Tuesday in May as the pivotal 
| date for the Presidential and Congressional 


Congress 
after the ? 
election, one indicating the first Monday | CTUde stocks, exclusive of heavy crudes 
in October as the beginning date of each 
one the first Monday of No- 
| vember; another the first Monday in De- 
and 59 
giving some day in the first or second 


The document porns out further that 


free men, aid in supplying food and cloth- 
ing, but it would enable many of them 
to save property they already own. The 
House provision, he added, was sound and 
merited retention in the bill for innumer- 
able reasons. 

Supporting the Committee amendment 
to strike out the convict labor restriction, | 
Senator Glass told the Senate that if the 
House provision prevails, retaining the re- 
striction, “it is my view that there will be | 
a distinct discrimination against free 
labor. 

“States having no interest whatever, be- 








January Production 
Of Crude Petroleum 
Larger Than in 1931 


Report of Output and Stocks 
For First Month of Year 
Is Issued by Bureau of 
Mines 


Crude petroleum production during Jan- 
uary showed a decrease of 9 per cent from 
the previous month and a slight gain over 
the output of a year ago, according to the 
monthly petroleum report issued March 3 
by the Bureau of Mines, Department of 
Commerce. 

Stocks of crude at the end of the month 
showed a decline from the previous month | 
and from the same period of, last year, 
but stocks of refined products were higher, 
according to a summary of the report 
which follows in full text: 

Crude Petroleum: According to reports 
received by the Bureau of Mines, Depart- 
ment of Commerce, the production of} 
crude petroleum in the United States dur- 
ing January, 1932, amounted to 66,884,000 | 
barrels, a daily average 0” 2,158,000 barrels. 
| This represents a decrease from the pre-| 
vious month of 9 per cent, but is slightly 
above the output a year ago. Production 
in the East Texas field, the leading pro-! 
ducing field in the country, continued to) 
decline in January, when the daily aver-| 
age output amounted to 318,000 barrels 
compared with 358,000 barrels in December. | 


Situation In Texas 


All the other major producing districts 
in Texas registered declines in January 
and the total output for the State was 9 
per cent below December but 21 per cent 
above a year ago. Daily production in 
California continued steady at just above 
the 500,000-barrel mark. All of the major 
fields in Oklahoma curtailed their output 
in January. This decline was particularly 
noticeable in the Oklahoma City field and, 
as a result, that field fell below Seminole | 
in output. | 

The curtailment in crude production | 
exceded the seasonal decline in demand 
and stocks decreased. This contrasts with 
the experience of November and Decem- 
ber, when crude stocks increased. Total 


in California, amounted to 369,382,000 bar- | 
rels on Jan. 31, compared with 371,230,000 
barrels on hand as the year opened. 
Refined Products: Daily average runs 
to stills of crude petroleum declined from 
2,346,000 barrels in December to 2,217,000 | 
barrels in January. This decline only af- 


tinued. He explained that laboring people |expense unless disposed of, and that at 
of his State are taxed to maintain State|thc present prices the wheat will have 
institutions and that such exactions on | absorbed its own value in less than three 
free labor would be increased if the House 
provision prevails. 


priations are expended for common labor,” 
“I think there is a great delusion 
|} in most of these proposals for so-called) 
Federal aid to States. 
people think that all the Government has | 
to do is to start its printing presses and 
hand out money for public purposes. 
a matter of fact, not a dollar is derived 
from any other source than the taxpayers | 


he said 


Source of Revenue 
“Only $141 per thousand of 


Most 


of the country.” 


eral aid, taking funds in excessive amounts 
from the taxpayers of the States, impound- 
ing them in the Federal Treasury and 
eking them out and doling them back to) 
He said there are those who 
would keep these prisoners unoccupied at 
the expense of free labor, which must be 


the States.” 


He attacked “this thing of so 


taxed to maintain them. 


Virginia’s Contribution 


Continuing to describe the “injustice 
of this so-called Federal aid to the States,” 
Senator Glass pointed out that his State 
| contributes $114,000,000 in direct taxes to | 
the Federal Government, or nearly 5 per | 
Fo of its total internal revenue collec- 
on. 


distributed at Federal direction an incon- 


It receives back in the 


sequential sum of money.” 


He asserted there are several States! 
whose contribution to the Federal internal 
revenue collections amounts to from seven 
one-hundredths to nine one-hundredths of | 
the total, and that these States are now: 
getting from the Federal Government for 
road purposes half a million dollars more 


than Virginia. 


Virginia Senator. 
erable delusion. 


good anything else. 


“Federal aid is a misnomer,” said the 
“Federal aid is a mis- 
If the Federal Govern- 
ment would leave one tithe of Virginia’s 
contribution in the Virginia treasury, our 
State wouldn’t want aid for good roads or | 
She could maintain 


herself.” 


States 


Federal-aid Statement Disputed 


Statements by Senator Glass that some | 
Federal 
through road-aid legislation than they 
paid in taxes was “resented” by Senator | 


obtained more 


Wheeler (Dem.), of Montana. 


that his State paid its “just proportion” | 
of all kinds of Federal taxes, and he dis- | 
liked inferences that some of the western 
States were not doing their part. 

Senator Bingham (Rep.), of Connecticut, | 
told the Senate that normal wages for un- | 
skilled labor on road work were from §2 | 
Where convict labor is used, | 
he said, the payments to them theoret-| 
ically are about 5 cents a day. 


Urges Opportunity for Work 


In announcing that he would oppose 
the Committee amendment, Senator Reed 
(Rep.), of Pennsylvania, declared he could 
not eliminate from his mind the thought | 
that there were others wanting work | 
whose chances of obtaining it would be 


to $3 a day. 


lessened by use of cWnvicts. 


“There has been a\difference of opinion | 
here,” he said, “as fo how much money 
goes to labor from these appropriations. 
I don’t care what the amount provided is 


if it does some good. 


“Another 


thing that occurs to me is 
that the House language makes the State | 
= its rights in order to obtain Federal | 
unds. 


years. 


the appro- 


uninformed | special rule. 


As 


-called Fed- 
mal 
States. 


doles to be} 


\ Resolved, 


funds | 


He declared | 


tion, for 





000 bushels. 
Section 2. 


tribution; 


and no 

by the 

Board. 
Section 3. 


situation 


Absorption of Value Foreseen 
He and other members pointed out 
jthat under the storage and 
charges on the Government holdings of 
the wheat, held by the Grain Stabilization 
Corporation, functioning under the Fed- 
eral Farm Board, the value of the wheat 
would be absorbed. 
Minority Leader Snell (Rep.), of Pots- 
and Répresentative Jones 
(Dem.), of Amarillo, Tex., Chairman of 
the House Committee on Agriculture, 
which had favorably reported the reso- 
| lution to the House, emphasized this point, 
Mr. Snell said he knew of no opposition 
|to the proposal under the circumstance, 
referred to the distress as existing in both 
cities and rural areas and the willingness 
|of the Red Cross to undertake the dis- 
tribution of the wheat. 
Representatives Johnson (Rep.), of Ab- 
erdeen, S. Dak.; Christopherson (Rep.), 
jof Sioux Falls, S. Dak., and others de- 
scribed the distress-in the Northwest. 
Mr. Snell said that as to the use of any 
of the wheat for livestock in the North- 
| west, “if we do not relieve the cattle now 
we may have to relieve the people later.” 
The rule was adopted and the debate con- 
tinued along the same lines. 
Text of Resolution 
The resolution as adopted by the House 
follows in full text: 
etc., 


dam, N. Y., 


on application 


use 


provided, 


The transfer of this wheat for 
| charity and to relieve distress is “not a 
| dole,” according to the Committee.- The 
|wheat is practically useless to the Gov 
ernment and would materially relie 
those hungry and in distress. 

The resolution was brought up in t 
House as an emergency measure under & 
Representative Pou (Dem.), 
of Smithfield, N. C., presenting the rule, 
said the country is confronted with an un- 
paralleled condition of distress, that there 
is a great surplus in the United States of 
all necessities of life and that while ordi- 
| Narily a measure of this sort would not be 
supported, it was justified by the abnor- 
throughout the Cae 


that the Federal 


| No part of the expenses inci- 
| dent to the delivery, receipt, and distribu- 
' tion of such wheat shall be borne by the 

United States or the Federal Farm Board. 
Such wheat may be milled or exchanged 
for flour or feed, but if processed it shall 
be without profit to any mill, organization, 
or other person. 

In cities of over 25,000 population the 
American National Red Cross or any organ- 
ization designated by it may have said flour 
obtained in accordance with section 2 baked 
into bread or processed into flour for dis- 
that no part of the 
expense incident to such baking or process- 
ing shall be paid out of said wheat or flour 
— of said expense shall be borne 

nited States or the Federal Farm 


The Federal Farm Board shall 
keep account of all wheat delivered as au- 
thorized in section 1, and shall credit the 
account of Grain Stabilization Corporation 


insurance 


: Farm 
Board is authorized and directed to take 
such action as may be necessary to make 
available, at any time prior to May 1, 1933, 
by the American National 
Red Cross or any other organization desig 
neted by the American National Red Cros: 
wheat of the Grain Stabilization Corpora 
in providing food for the 

needy and distressed people of the United 
States and Territories an 
stock in the 1931 crop failure area. 
Such wheat shall be delivered upon any 
such application only upon the approval of 
the President of the United States and in 
such amounts to each organization as the 
President may approve, except that the total 
amount of wheat delivered as hereinbefore 
authorized shall not be in excess of 40,000,- 


for feed for live- 

































































fected domestic crude as the daily average 
runs of foreign crude remained stationary 
at 108,000 barrels. 

The daily average output of motor fuel | 
continued to decline and amounted to 
1,082,000 barrels, compared with 1,163,000 
barrels daily a month ago and with 1,055,- 
000 barrels daily a year ago. Exports of 
motor fuel increased materially over De- 
cember but were 30 per cent below a year 
ago. The indicated domestic demand for 
motor fuel totaled 26,845,000 barrels, a 
\daily average of 866,000 barrels. 


Higher Then in 1932 | 

This represents a material decline from | 
December but is 2 per cent akove a year | 
ago. Stocks of motor fuel, including stocks | 
held at bulk terminals, amounted to 57,- 


It is a policy of dictation, and it) 
ought to be rejected.” 


“during the last four Congresses (67th, 
68th, 69th and 70th) four resolutions effect- 
ing a change in the beginning date of 
Congress passed the Senate with large 
majorities. Only one of them came to a 
vote in the House (S. J. Res. 47, 70th 
Congress), and it failed of passage.” 


showing up on the corporation’s balance, 
4 to strengthen the banking struc- 
ure. 

In February the drive of the Citizen’s 
Reconstruction Organization to bring 
money out of hoarding also was launched. 
Since Feb. 10 money outstanding has de- 
creased $48,000,000, showing that some 
hoarded currency is returning to circu- 
lation and allowing other money to be 
retired into banks and the Treasury. 

After continual increases since 1930 the 
amount of money -outstanding has fallen 
off each week since Feb. 3. The first de- 
crease came ¢n Feb. 10 and amounted to 
$5,000,000. Each of the two succeeding 
weeks showed declines of $17,000,000 and 
with the $9,000,000 decline during the 




































Far Eastern countries afforded an outlet 
for 17.4 per cent of United States total 
exports, compared with 14 per cent for| 
1939. The ratios for imports were 27 and | 
29 per cent, respectively. 
Market for Raw Cotton 
The general discouraging trade aspects 
of the Far Eastern trade were brightened, 
however, by the demand for American low 
priced raw cotton. Our low cotton proved 
a boon to China, whose crops in the rich 
agricultural section of the Yangtze Val- 
ley had been destroyed by disastrous floods. 
There was also a shortage in India’s cot- 
ton crop and Japan required additional 
amounts for her textile industry. As a 
result, these three countries together 
bought 2,760,000 bales of American raw 
cotton, or double the amount purchased 
ii 1930. Approximately 63 per cent of this 
total amount was sold to Japan, 32 per 
* cent to China and 5 per cent to India. 
The value of these shipments increased, 


with an amount equal to the current value 
thereof at the time of delivery. 


Spirit of Article V 

These considerations and the general 
purport and spirit of the Article V lead to 
the conclusion expressed by Judge Jame- 
son “that an alteration of the Constitu- 
tion proposed today has relation to the 
sentiment and the felt needs of today, 
and that, if not ratified early while that 
sentiment may fairly be supposed to exist, 
it ought to be regarded as waived, and not 
again to be voted upon, unless a second 
time proposed by Congress.” That this 
is the better conclusion becomes even 
more manifest when what is compre- 
hended in the other view is considered; 
for, according to it, four amendments pro- 
posed long ago—two in 1789, one in 1810 
and one in 1861—are still pending and in 
a situation where their ratification in 
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Pari-mutuel Referendum 
Opposed in Massachusetts 


Boston, Mass., March 3. 
The House has rejected, 108 to 101, a 
bill for a referendum to ascertain the will 
of the people of the Commonwealth on 
—_ question of permitting pari-mutuel 
etting on legalized hores racing and for 
week, brought the total shrinkage to $48,- |a@ legislative investigation of the operation eet aan = Fs lle A aneery | 
000,000. : = = of such a system in other States. Jan. 1, a gain of 4,492,000 barrels. At _ 


; 2 ; , . current rate of total demand, the Jan- 
hicles, however, which held the same rela- Inquiry Into Transactions Denial Recommended uary stocks represent 59 days’ supply com- | 
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iron and steel were the only ones in the en- 
tire area which showed much strength. 
Less machinery, moreover, was required 
for replacements, or for new developments. 
China’s greatly increased food requirements 
were met in part by heavy exports of 
wheat and flour from the Pacific Coast. 
In contrast to the general slump in auto- 
motive and petroleum products through- 
out the Far East, Japan bought 17 per cent 
more gasoline, 27 per cent more crude 
c'l and spent approximately $600,000 
more on American automobiles than in 
1930. China’s construction programs re- 
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its competitor, but rather because of a 
sharp reduction in the returns for auto- 
mobiles and industrial machinery. Al- 
though the general curtailment in the 
demand of American industries for Orien- 
tal crude materials tended to reduce the 
comparative values of all products of the 
Far East, the economic classes in im- 
ports maintained the relative ranks at-| 
tained in 1930. 
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Worth 2-3949 
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San FRANCISCO 
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and to take such testimony and to make 
such expenditures, as it deems advisable. 
The cost of stenographic services to re- 
port such hearings shall not be in excess 
of 25 cents per hundred words. The ex- 
penses of the committee, which shall not 
exced $50,000, shall be paid from the con- 
tingent fund of the Senate upon vouchers 
1 ca by the chairman of the com- 
mittee. 


compiled from schedules of 342 refineries, 
with an aggregate daily recorded crude- 
| oil capacity of 3,676,610 barrels, covering, 
as far as the Bureau is able to deter- 
mine, all operations during January, 1932. 
These refineries operated during January 
at 60 per cent of their recorded capacity, | 
given above, as compared with 344 re-| Russ Building 
fineries operating at 64 per ceht of their | Dougs Ges 
capacity in December. Detroit 
e output of natural gasoline again | W. B. Bwaid 
declinéd and in January, 1932, cneumea | oo eae ees Suiting 


Proposed Cincinnati Station 
Held Unnecessary 


Denial of a request for a new broad-; 
casting station at Cincinnati, Ohio, was 
recommended March 3 in a report sub- 
mitted to the Federal Radio Commission 
by Examiner Elmer W. Pratt. : 

The applicant is a subsidiary of the 
Pillar of Fire, a New Jersey Corporation, 
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of its purchases of Douglas fir into Cana- 
dian trade channels. China continued to 
be our chief customer for leaf tobacco 
in the Oriental markets which absorbed 16 


| nial follow: 


1. Cincinnati and the surrounding area 
now have adequate broadcasting service. 
| 2. Although the applicant now operates 












the Panhandle being the most noteworthy. 
Several plants are operating in the East 
Texas field but their output in January | 
was comparatively unimportant. Stocks | 
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ceeded by the granting thereof and al- 
though no _ objectionable interference 
would result from the proper operation of 
the proposed station, it nevertheless does 
not appear that there is a need for addi- 
| tional broadcasting service at Cincinnati. 
; Such a need, in the opinion of the exam- 
iner, is necessary to a showing that public 
interest, convenience and necessity would 
be served by the granting of the appli- 
| cant’s application. 

| 3. Although much of the matter pro- 
| posed to be broadcast is educational and 
cultural in character, it does not appear 
that the Cincinnati area lacks this type of 
service or that there is a greater need 
therefor than is now, or can be, supplied 
| by existing stations now serving that area. 
| 4. It appearing that applicant requests 
unlimited hours of operation but proposes 
;to use only from four to six hours per | ~~ sae — 
showing of proposed programs, availability 
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illustrations of the effect of low prices, 
upon trade values were noted in raw silk | 
in which an increase of 14 per cent in| 
quantity was accompanied by a reduction | 
of 27 per cent in value. The total value of 
crude rubber was also cut in half even | 
though our imports of this product were 
actually larger than in 1930. | 

In the readjustments which followed 
general reductions in the 1931 trade—as | 
each of the Far Hastern countries, ex- | 
cept Australia, New Zealand, Siam, and | 
Indo-China sold the United States more 
than it bought in return—the combined | 
value in their favor totaled $151,851,000. | 
This amount was $170,926,000 less than for | 
the previous year and $155,035,000 below | 
the average of the six-year period, 1325- | 
193% inclusive. 

But slight changes occurred in the rela- | 
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Testimony on Exhibition 
Of Films Is Explained | 


Abram F. Myers, of Washington, D. C., 
counsel for the Allied States Association of 
Independent Motion Picture Exhibitors, in 
appearing before the House Committee on 
Patents on March 2, testified that he dis- 
agreed with a previous witness that 10 
per cent of the 20,000 motion picture 
theaters in the country are guilty of im- 
proper practices regarding the use or 
transfer of pictures beyond the contract 
}authority. By a typographical omission, 
it was stated in the issue of March 3 that 
{he “agreed.” Mr. Myers was presenting 
the viewpoint of independent theaters. 
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only class showing an increase, retained | 
first place in exports. Machinery and ve-| 
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|of time have been made, in the opinion of | would be served by the granting of the 
\the examiner, there is not a sufficient | applicant's application. | 
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Around Shanghai; 





Parleys to Begin 


Japanese Objective Attained, | 


partment; United States to | 
Take Part in Peace Talks 


The Japanese will cease their advance 
in the Shanghai area after March 3, due} 
to the fact, as they claim, that they have 
attained their objective. according to re- 
ports reaching the Department of State. 
March 3, from the American Ambassador 
in Tokyo, W. Cameron Forbes, and the 
American Consul General in Shanghai, 
Edwin S. Cunningham. 

The Secretary of State, Henry L. Stim- 
son, stated orally, March 3, that he had 
no information regarding this from Chi- | 
nese sources. 

Questioned regarding reports that the | 
Japanese had landed ammunition and | 
guns at Tientsin, Secretary Stimson stated 
} orally that no information to this effect | 
* had reached the Department, March 3, 

although he thought there had been some | 
previous reports of this nature. | 
United States to Participate 

The United States will participate with 
other powers at round-table discussions | 
which it has been proposed shall be held 
at Shanghai following the cessation of hos- 
tilities, according to information obtained 
at the Department of State. 

The American Minister to Switzerland, 

« Hugh R. Wilson, is to attend the special 
session of the League of Nations Assem- 
bly at Geneva, March 3, but not in an 
Official capacity, it was stated. | 

The Japanese Ambassador, Katsuji De- | 
buchi, called at the Department of State, | 
March 3, and afterward stated orally that | 
Japan expected to withdraw her forces | 
back to Nippon as soon as possible. He} 
explained that Japan expected that peace | 
Negotiations to take place at Shanghai 
would result in permanent peace. 

Hostilities Are Halted } 

Announcements by the Department of 
State follow in full text: 

“In a cablegram dated 5 p. m., March 3, 
the American Ambassador to Tokyo, W. 
Cameron Forbes, reported that the Japa- 
nese General Staff had announced that 
the further forward advance of the Japa- 
nese Army at Shanghai will, in general, 
cease after today’s movements are com- 
pletei. 

“In a telegram dated 3 p. m., March 3, 
the American Consul General at Shang- 
hai, Edwin S. Cunningham, reported that 
hostilities had been stopped because the 
Japanese had attained their object; that 
the Chinese had retired a sufficient dis- | 
tance and that, unless the Japanese were | 
attacked, hostilities would not be re- 
sumed.” 

Japanese Explain Situation 

The announcement of the Japanese 
commander at Shanghai, General Yosh- 
inori Shirakawa, handed to Secretary 
Stimson by Ambassador Debuchi, follows 
in full text: 

“The Japanese land forces, since their 
arrival in Shanghai and its vicinity, had 





object of protecting Japanese residents by 
peaceful means. However, proposals 
based on such a desire were not, to their 
regret, acceded to by the Nineteenth Chi- 
nese Route Army, and at last hostilities 
were started. 

“Chinese forces have now retreated to 
positions beyond the distance originally 
requested by the Imperial forces and signs 
are seen of peace of the Shanghai set- 
tlements being recovered and safety of 
Japanese residents being assured. 





“I have therefore decided to order the | 
forces to halt for the time being at points | 


actually held, and to stop fighting pro- 
vided that the Chinese forces will not re- 
sort to further hostile actions.” 


Business Conditions 
Improve in Shanghai 


Most of Shops Reopened, Say 
Commerce Advices 


A decrease in military activities has 
brought a slight improvement in business 
conditions in Shanghai, and the majority 
of Chinese shops have been induced to 
reopen, according to a Department of 
Commerce statement March 3 based on 
cabled advices from Commercial Attache 
Julean Arnold at Shanghai. The state- 
ment follows in full text: 

Because of the lessening military ac- 
tivities during the last few days the busi- 
ness condition in Shanghai may be char- 
acterized as slightly improved, and the 
Chinese Chamber of Commerce of Shang- 


Chinese shops in the city to reopen, fol- 


tion ordinarily falling on the Chinese New 
Year, will be postponed until the end of 


cial Attaché Julean Arnold, Shanghai. 

In accordance with previously 
nounced intentions, the National Govern- 
ment of China on March 1 issued a 
mandate refunding domestic loans so. as 
to reduce the interest on some of ,them. 
The Inspector General of Customs has 
been instructed to pay 8,600,000 doilars 
Chinese currency per annum in monthly 
installments, as a fund to be used in the 
payment of interest and principal of do- 
mestic loan obligations. 
announced, the plan involves a reduction 
of interest to 6 per cent and also doubles 
the period of amortization. 

The refunding operations will decrease 
the Government's annual payment on its 
domestic debt by 9,000,000 dollars Chinese 
currency and will at the same time re- 





for current budgetary requirements. As 
/ previously reported to the Department of 
Commerce, the Inspector General of Cus- 
toms becomes a member of the Sinking 
Fund Commission and his endorsement 
of disbursements is necessary. 
Although the native banks are 
stronger position owing to an increase in 
their liquid resources arising from a 9,- 


000,000 Shanghai teals increase in deposits | 


placed with them during the past four 
weeks, these banks are not inclined to 
reopen and there is still difficulty in cash- 
ing native bank orders. (Shanghai tael at 
par equal to about 33 cents, U. S.) 

Shanghai invisible exports have been con- 
siderably increased by the expenditures 
of foreign governments in connection 
with the military and naval forces here, 
as well as by larger remittances from 
Chinese residing overseas and now send- 
ing money home for patriotic pur- 
poses. The items have served to stimu- 
late and strengthen silver exchange. 

A joint reserve board will begin func- 
tioning on March 10 with a fund of 75,- 
000,000 Shanghai taels in approved se- 
curities. Against 
will be issued 20,000,000 Shanghai taels 
of joint-reserve negotiable notes of the 
following denominations: 500 taels; 
000, taels; 50,000 taels; 100,000 taels. The 
notes will be redeemeable in cash. 

The membership of the reserve board 
comprises 18 member banks of the Chi- 
nese Bankers Association and 8 nonmem- 
ber Chinese banks. For the time being 
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| Efficiency Would Be Impaired 


°|Farm Board’s efficiency would result from Foreign Countries Buy Scrap 


: .|2pproval by Congress of the House Com- 
Say Advices to State De |mittee on Appropriations’ reduction from 


$1,880,000 to $1,000,000 in the estimate for 


| James C. Stone, chairman of the Board, 


| movement would continue to expand even | Ways accompanies depressions, has caused 


| However, he added, it would expand much! tions prevail in other countries, it was ex-| 


| available there were “very few” failures, | #dverse world economic conditions, it was| 


| sentative Swing 


| only 


in conjunction with the imperial naval | 
forces made every effort to achieve the) 


hai has prevailed upon the majority of the | 


lowing an arrangement whereby the Chi-| 
nese settlement date for public obliga- | 


May, according to reports from Commer- | 


an-| 


As previously | 


lease certain tobacco and salt revenues | 


in aj} 


these securities there | 


10,- | 


Money Shortage | 
‘Tnereases Trade 


In Old Rubber 


Funds Is Protested 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


If Reduction Is Approved, 
Asserts Mr. Stone 








Serious impairment of the Federal 


To Repair Shoes and Aug- | 
ment Clothing, Says Com-| 


the Board during the fiscal year 1933, 
merce Department 


| 
| 


stated orally March 3. 

This reduction, he said, would stop ex- . 3. | 
pansion of the Board’s work in aiding co-| Lack of money, which has hurt Ameri-| 
operative marketing associations. It would|C2M foreign trade in many commodities, | 
be especially distressing because, as a| has actually been an important factor in} 
young organization, the Board is trying|S0me countries in the development of a} 
to organize its work throughout the coun-| Market for scrap and old rubber from 
try, and this necessitates expansion, Mr. the United States, it was stated orally 
Stone explained. March 3 at the Department of Commerce. 

He said he believes the cooperative | Decreased purchasing power, which al- 


} 





though the Farm Board’s aid were with- | Jaborers in China, for example, to wear a 
held entirely, since the growth of the| Crude form of shoe fashioned from dis- 
movement depends on its own merits.|Carded automobile tires. Similar condi- 





more rapidly with Farm Board aid. There | Plained. 7 
would have been many failures of coopera- | Thus the export trade in scrap and old 
tives in the last two years except for such |TUbber, unlike that of other rubber prod- | 
aid, he declared, whereas with the aid! UCtS, has not been so seriously retarded by | 








| pointed out. Exports annually total more 
| than 50,000,000 pounds and are always| 


Bill Asks Authority syndic eae ear spe 
To Build Aqueduct Value Is Decreased | 


The poundage of exports increased from | 
Across California 


| 52,898,020 pounds in 1930, to 53,259,987, but 
| the prevalence of lower prices brought a 
decrease in value from $1,744,675. | 
Footwear is only one of many curious} 
— into which scrap and old rub- | 
e er are converted. Of the 16 countries 
Right of Way From Colorado! Which account for nearly all United 
= ¢ States exports of the discarded rubber, 
River to Coast Over Public | 2ine utilize it almost solely in their highly 
developed rubber manufacturing indus-| 


Lands Sought in Measure | tries, where it is received after being| 

Oo x | processed by rubber reclaimers. 
ffered In House | Among the seven countries in which 
'the old rubber is largely used without | 
processing, are Spain, China and Portu-| 
|gal, where the material is turned into ar- 
ticles ranging from arm bands to boat} 
fenders. Spain is by far the largest mar- | 
ket for American scrap and old rubber} 
i taking more than a third of the 
: total in 1931. More than 19,000,000 pounds 
Calif,. March 3. went to that country last year, one the | 
Rounding out the picture of the great | Value was close to $500,000. 
Boulder Dam project, the measure, at Po on and oid reer ee a = in | 
the request of the Metropoli as the raw materials for making 
District. of California, crane te tence low priced footwear and other goods, be- 
to that district the right of way over sides certain quantities that are reclaimed 
public lands for the long aqueduct by | fr, the rubber industry. ; 
which it is proposed to carry Colorado Canvas shoes, known as “alpargatas,’ 
River water to the Pacific Coast to supply with rope or rubber soles, are widely used 
domestic water needs of 14 cities in south- J" the rural districts. A few years ago, a 
west California. | ‘type of this shoe known as the “arbaca,” 
Right of Way Asked with soles made from discarded tires came 


a : into popularity. This type, however, has 
Explaining the bill. orally, Mr. Swing! been slightly displaced by shoes with rub- 
said that the magnitude of the under- | ber soles, made by grinding and compres- 
taking is indicated by the fact that not! sing forms of scrap rubber. 
1 is provision made in the bill for} 
right of way for the aqueduct but also} 
rights of way for highways, railroads, | 
power transmission lines, telephone and 
telegraph lines, power plants and camp) S¢aies’ shipments of scrap rubber. 
sites necessary to the construction and| Principal demand for it in China 
operation of the aqueduct. He said it is|the form of discarded tires, which are 
estimated that more than 2,000 men wil]|CUt into soles for cheap shoes for the 
be employed on its construction. |poorer classes. Generally speaking, the 
“This aqueduct” he said “will rank with |PUrchasing power of the Chinese is low 
the biggest aqueducts of the world and | @ 
will be an outstanding engineerng ac- | tion must be marketed at the minimum 
complishment equal to that of building|Price. Hence, the popularity of the old 
Boulder Dam itself. There will be 40 tun-| tire for resoling shoes rather than soles 
nels bored, of an aggregate length of 93 made from more expensive forms of 
miles, the longest one being 13 miles. The | rubber. 
designed capacity will be 1,500 cubic feet The thinner and more worn parts of 
per second, supplying cities of a present the old tire are cut out by hand or 
population aggregating over 1,700,000 but stamped out by machine to make shoes 
which at the present growth is to exceed| for coolies, especially rickshaw pullers. 
| 2,500,000 by 1940. The sales price is about 3 cents per pair. 
“On September 29, 1931, the Metropolitan The tess worn parts are nailed on the 
Water District of California voted 5 to 1| Wheels of cargo trucks pulled by hand, 
in favor of a $220,00,000 bond issue to make |t© comply with municipal regulations. 
this aqueduct possible. The water to Sections of old inner tubes are used as 
fill this great canal will come from Colo- | 8@"ters and arm bands. Boatmen also use 
jrado River. In a succession of pump 2 
|lifts necesggry to get the water over the | their river craft; 
|Divide into they coastal plane, 234,000| 49S not create any 
horsepower will be used. scrap and old rubber. 
Contract With Government The Portuguese peasant and shepherd, 


ps - ~~ generally speaking, have smai] purchasing 
| The Métropolitan District is under con- r 

| 

| 

| 

| 











Right of way over public lands for a 
266-mile aqueduct, one of greatest aque- 
duct projects in the history of the world, 
is proposed in a bill introduced by Repre- 
(Rep.), of El Centro, 


Purchasing Power is Low 


China and Hong Kong combined .com- 
prise the second market in size for United 


however, this use 
great demand for 


1 power, and discarded tires and tubes are 
tract to the United States Government to} not scrapped as worthless until the last 
take this electrical energy from the Hoover | bit of service is utilized. 
power plant, paying therefor over the pe- | 
| riod of 50 years the aggregate of $118,000,- 
| 000. Thus the district becomes the larg- 
! est guarantor for repayment into the Fed- 
eral Treasury of the cost of the Boulder 
| Dam project. Uncle Sam feels safe, how- 
ever, on this contract, as the cities back 
| of it have an aggregaie assessed valuation 
; Of more than $2,500,000,000. 

“The construction of the aqueduct will 
| be pressed to completion as rapidly as pos- 
| sible in order to be ready for use when 
| Hoover Dam is finished. Six years is the | 
|maximum period estimated for its con- 
struction. fields, and strips of tubes are also employed 
“The urgent necessity for the additional | 4S Overstraps to keep temporary wooden 
| water supply is not only the rapid increase | Soles on their leather shoes during wet 
of population in the metropolitan area, but | Weather. 
the fact that there has been for a number} I this country, tires are likewise used 
of years a dangerous »verdrawing of the| for footwear purposes, 
underground water supply, threatening in | Poorer, rural classes. A piece of casing 
some places its compleie extinction.” | may be used as a supplemental sole and 
| heel on wooden shoes, or serve as a re- 


Tubes Used for Protection 

The Portuguese shepherd always wears 
a long, sleeveless coat, with a cape that 
covers the upper arms, but for protection 
of the forearms, he utilizes an old inner 
tube that extends from the wrists to above 
the elbows. If affluent enough to acquire 
four pieces of tubes, he also employs them 
as makeshift puttees for the protection 
of his lower limbs. . 

Inner tubes also serve the peasants as 
a sort of overshoe for their wooden sabots, 
especialty when they are working in muddy 











Bill Modifies Definition 
Of Dealer in Canned Goods 


The Senate March 2 passed a bill (S. 
— an modifies the term “dealer” | 
under the Perishable Agricultural Com-| Another curious use for old casings in 
modities Act, 1930. The definition of the| Portugal is as wrappings on wheels of 
term dealer is changed by incorporating | wheelbarrows, thus equipping the clumsy 
in the amended section the following: wheels with rubber tires. ; 

“No person buying any such commodity Japan imports fairly large quantities of 





|shoes. Both uses are common, and pur- 
chases are usually made at country fairs. 
It is customary to find two or three stands 
at each fair deating in used tires and 
tubes. 

Used on Barrow Wheels 








for canning and/or processing within the! old rubber, and about 90 per cent of it 
State where grown shall be considered a| comes from the United States. Most of 
‘dealer,’ whether or not the canned or| it is reclaimed or used in making rubber 
processed product is to be shipped in in-| scles for “tabi,” a short, cloth sock almost 
terstate or foreign commerce.” universally worn by laborers, and for 
— cheap rubber shoes which are exported | 

to China. 


Restriction of Hours Urged 
On Federal Construction 





| yeas 
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ROUTE 


OF THE 


A five-day week and a six-hour day 
would be provided on all Government con- 
struction projects under a bill (S. 3910) 
introduced in the Senate’ March 3 by 
Senator Jones (Rep.), of Washington. 

The measure provides a penalty of $75 
per day for each day in which the laborer 
is employed for more than six hours, and 
$25 per day for each day in excess of five 
days per week. 


Bill to Void Agreements 
| Not to Join Union Rejected | 


Boston, Mass., March 3. 


The Senate, by a vote of 25 to 12, has/| 
refused to order to third reading a bill 
passed by the House forbidding employers 
to make contracts with employes to pre- 
vent the latter from becoming members 
of iabor organizations. The measure has 
been known as the “yellow dog contract” | 
bill. 
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Asst. Vice-President 
1601 Mo. Pac. Bidg. 
St. Louis, Mo. 


|the board will not accept new applica- 
tions for membership. 

The organization of the reserve board 
was necessitated by the continued failure 
of native banks to cash native-bank 
orders other than for clearing purposes 
within the Association. The Association 
contains 70 large and 50 small native! 
‘banks. i 


“A Service institution’ 
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ies Halted Cut of Farm Board 





The | 
is in} 


and articles designed for their consump- | 
ommendation made by President Hoover 
early in the session, to the effect that in|cept drafts or bills of exchange issued or 
making appropriations for the various gov-| drawn by any such association when se- 


sections of discarded tires as boat fenders | 


chiefly by the} 


| placement for soles and heels on leather | 


‘ 


+e NE wie | 
PRESIDENT’S DAY | 
At the Executive Offices 


March 3, 1932 





11:15 a. m.—The Secretary of Labor, 
William N. Doak, called to present Hugh 
L. Kerwin, Commissioner of Concilia- 
tion of the Department of Labor. 

11:30 a. m.—Representative Free (Rep.), 
of San Jose, Calif., called to discuss 
proposed banking legislation. 

12 noon—Senator Smith (Dem.), of 
South Carolina, called to discuss pro- 
posed legislation for the reorganization 
of the Government. 


12:30 p. m.—Representative Buckbee 
(Rep.), of Rockford, Il., called to dis- 
cuss the reorganization of a bank at 
Sycamore, Ill. 

4 p. m—James C. Roop, Director of 
the Bureau of the Budget, called to dis- 
cuss budget matters. 


Remainder of Day—Engaged with sec- 
retrial staff and in answering corre- 
spondence. 


President Asked to Open 
Exhibit for Bicentennial 


President Hoover was invited March 3 
by a committee headed by Charles Moore, 
Chairman of the Fine Arts Commission, 
to officiate at ceremonies formally open- 
ing an exhibit of paintings and models 
depicting the life of George Washington 
and the development of the National Capi- 
tal at the New National Museum on 
March 26. 

According to Mr. Moore, a feature of 
the opening will be the dedication of a bids : 
statue of George Washington copied from : 
the Ward statue in front of the Subtreas- 
ury in New York City. The exhibition, he 
said, has been arranged by the Commis- 
sion at the request of the George Wash- 
ington Bicentennial Commission, and will 
continue throughout the period of the ob- 
servance of the George Washington Bicen- | 
tennial. 

The invitation was extended by the com- | 
mittee through Theodore G. Joslin, the 


President’s secretary, during a call at the| The Pittsburgh branch of the Federal Reserve Bank of Cleveland recently moved jt 
; into newly constructed quarters in Pittsburgh. The architects of the building 
were Walker and Weeks, of Cleveland. 


White House. 





Livestock Cooperatives 
To Select New Committee 





Livestock cooperatives have been invited 
by the Federal Farm Board to establish 
a new advisory committee for this com- 
modity at an election to be held March 22 
at the offices of the National Livestock 
Marketing Association, 228 North LaSalle 
Street, Chicago, Ill. The new committee 
will serve until Feb. 28, 1933, and _ will 
hold its first meeting in Chicago March 25, 

The livestock cooperatives will select a 
committee of seven members as provided | 
in the Agricultural Marketing Act. Each | 
association will be permitted to vote for 
seven persons, two of whom “shall be ex- | 
perienced handlers or processers of the 
commodity.” 


the House 


intermediate credit banks. 


Banking and Currency. 
Priority for American Goods 
In Army Purchases Favored |! 


March 4. 
Broader Credits Urged 


The House on March 2 passed the bill 
(H. R. 8330) regulating the use of appro- 
priations for the military and nonmilitary | 
activities of the War Department. The 
dill now goes to the Senate. 

This measure is in line with the rec- 


| ernmental departments it be provided that 
purchases made with those funds 
perenne triann goods) so far as possible.! tural products.” 











A view of the front elevation, from a ; h f th 
photograph by Johnston and Johnston, of Pittsburgh, is shown. |the month. This means that of the pos- 


Extension of Authority Is Advised 
For Intermediate Credit Banks |, the remaining countries, whose an- 


Albert C. Williams, member of the Fed- | 
eral Farm Loan Board, testifying before 
Committee on Banking and 
Currency March 3, advocated favorable ac- 


| tion on the Steagall bill (H. R. 8931) de- 
signed to aid in marketing the debentures 
and other obligations of the 12 Federal 


His testimony was along the lines pre- 
sented in behalf of a companion measure 
(S. 2409) before the Senate Committee on 
The House Com- 
mittee deferred action and will meet again | products. 


The other section especially emphasized | 

The witness said two sections of the|as important by Mr. Williams was section 
measure are important. One is section 1,/6, which would amend the seventh para- 
which would amend Title 2, of the Federal | graph of section 13 of the Federal Reserve 
|Farm Loan Act (U.S. C., Title 12, ch. 8,| Act by making the collateral trust deben- 
tures or other such obligations of Federal | 
intermediate credit banks which are eligi- 
banks to go into the acceptance market. ble for purchase by the Federal reserve | gan Legislature has been issued by Gov- 
It would add to section 202(a) of Title 2,| banks acceptable as collateral security for! ernor Wilber M. Brucker. The Legislature 
of the Farm Loan Act, the power “to ac-|15-day borrowings of member banks from | will convene on March 29, but the call did 


sec. 1031), by adding a new provision em- 
powering the Federal intermediate credit 


the Federal reserve banks. 


be | ping documents covering staple agricul- 
trust debentures issued by the banks. 
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Are Six Per Cent 
Of January Quota 





| Limited Entry Explained by 
State Department as Due 
To Restrictions to Protect 
Unemployed 


Only 842 foreign-born persons, of the 
permissible 14.838, received visas to enter 
the United States during January from 
21 countries, the Department of State an- 
nounced March 2. Six per cent of the 
allowable total of preference and nonpref- 
erence visas, therefore, were issued, the 
Department explained. 

As compared to those issued in Janu- 
ary, 1929, the number of visas issued last 
January to Canadians represented a ree 
duction of 90 per cent; to Mexicans, a re- 
duction of 96 per cent; and to Cubans @ 
decrease of 66 per cent, according to the 
Department of State. The announcement 
follows in full text: 

It is now possible to give the results of 
the sixteenth (January, 1932) month of 
execution of the Administration’s policy, 
as set forth in the President’s pronounce- 
ment of September 8, 1930, of restricting 
the influx of aliens into the United States 
during times of widespread unemployment 
in the United States through the strict 
}enforcement of the “likely to become a 
| public charge” provision of the immigra- 
tion laws. 

842 Visas Issued 

Reports from American consular officers 
jassigned to 21 countries whose annual 
|quotas represent 148,383 of the total quota 
‘of 153,831, indjgate that of the possible 
maximum issue based upon the monthly 
10 per cent of the total quotas, which 
maximum issue equals 14,838, only 
570 immigration visas were issued dur- 
* |ing January, 1932, to aliens entitled 
preference under’ the immigra- 
tion laws, and 272 to aliens not entitled 
to preference, making a total of 842 for 


__ |sible maximum of 14,838 quota numbers 
| available during January for issuance to 
‘aliens born in the countries mentioned, 
there was an underissue of 13,996, or 94 
per cent. 

Incomplete returns 


received to date 


nual quotas amount to 5,448, and are not 


The Treasury Department, in a letter Of , restritced to a 10 per cent monthly issue, 
Jan. 8, submitted to the Senate Committee | indicate that only 63 visas were issued 
at its recent hearings and read into the 
record in the House Committee March 3, 
said that, by enabling these intermediate 
credit banks to accept drafts and bills of 
exchange drawn by cooperative associa- 
tions of persons producing or marketing 
staple farm products, it would be possible | ‘ 
for the banks to obtain funds at the pre- mal fiscal year, which represen @. see 
vailing acceptance rate and would open 
additional channels for financial relief to | 
agricultural producers in marketing their | 


during January. 

Reports received from Canada indicate 
that only 298* nonquota visas were issued 
in January,’ 1932, as compared with 2,902 
visas which were issued during January, 
1929, the same month of the last nore 


duction in visas issued during this period 
of 90 per cent. 

Only 132* Mexicans wére issued visas 
in January, 1932, as compared with 3,425 


Collateral Trust Debentures (Continued on Page 6, Column 1.) 


Legislature of Michigan 
Called in Special Session 


LansinG, Micu., March 3, 
A call for a special session of the Michi- 





not specify the subjects to be brought up. 


The Federal Reserve Board favored this The Governor had heretofore stated, how- 
cured by warehouse receipts, and/or ship-| amendment and Mr. Williams advocated! ever, that the major problems will ‘be 
it as broadening the market for collateral legislation affecting highway taxation and 
amendments to the banking laws. 








LIVESTOCK is the most important cash 
crop produced by American farmers. This 
is particularly true in the northern half of 


the country and the farmers in ten typical 





northern States—Pennsylvania, Ohio, In- 


diana, Illinois, Michigan, Wisconsin, Min- 


nesota, Iowa, Missouri and Kansas—ob- 


tained 77% of their cash income in 1930 


from livestock, according to data compiled 


| 


by the United States Department of Agri- 
| 


culture. The 1931 figures are expected to 


show about the same result. 


The farmers in Southern states also ob- 
tain a considerable portion of their cash 
from livestock. The farmers in ten of 
them which are typical—North Carolina, 
South Carolina, Georgia, Alabama, Mis- 


sissippi, Tennessee, Louisiana, Arkansas, 





CASH 


FOR THE NATION’S FARMERS 


Texas and Oklahoma—are credited in the 
Department of Agriculture data with re- 
ceiving 24% of their cash income from the 


sale of livestock. 


In Oklahoma and Tennessee livestock 
topped all other crops; in the Carolinas, 
cotton and tobacco were the only crops of 
greater cash importance than livestock; 
and in the remaining six, cotton was the 
only crop that produced more cash than 
did livestock. 

Armour and Company is a very impor- 
tant factor is making livestock the farm- 
ers’ principal cash crop. Armour and 
Company buys livestock for cash every 


business day and helps to keep the meat 


constantly moving into consumption. 


ARMOUR ano COMPANY, U.S. A. 
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In Son’s Use of 
Boat Construed 


‘Family Car Doctrine’ Held 


Not Applicable to Boats 
In Minnesota and Charge 


Of Liability Overruled 


St. Pavut, MINN. 


IRENE FELCYN 
? v. 
Puittip GAMBLE ET AL. 

Minnesota Supreme Court. 

No. 28801. 
Appeal from Hennepin County. 
RosertsON-Rerat for appellant; 
FIELD, MACKALL, 
Moore for respondents. 


Opinion of the Court 
Feb. 19, 1932 


Hitton, J.—Plaintiff sued Phillip Gam- 
ble, David F. Gamble, his father (respond- 
ent), and Lake Minnetonka Dredging Co., 
@ corporation, to recover damages for in- 
juries sustained because of the alleged neg- 
ligence of Phillip Gamble in operating, 


STINCH- 


directing and controlling a motor boat; 


which was caused to collide with a dredge 
of the dredging company. It was also al- 
leged that the company was negligent in 
not having properly protected its dredge 
by lights. Defendants Phillip Gamble and 
the dredging company interposed answers; 
defendant David F. Gamble demurred to 
the complaint on the ground that it failed 


to state a cause of action against him.| 


The court made an order sustaining the 
demurrer; from phat order this appeal is 
taken. 


Complainant’s Charges 


The complainant charged that respond- 
ent was the owner of a motor boat, lo- 
cated and used upon Lake Minnetonka by 
his family for family purposes, and that 
Phillip, his son, was a member of said 
family, using said motor boat at the time 
and on the occasion of the accident. 
Further that plaintiff, as a guest, was 
riding in the motor boat which was being 
operated by Phillip. 

Is the head of a family who makes pro- 
vision for the pleasure of the members of 
his family by furnishing a motor boat 
therefor liable for injuries or damages re- 
sulting from the negligence of such a 
member when using such motor boat for 
his own pleasure? That is the sole ques- 
tion here. In other words, does the fam- 
ily car doctrine as announced in Kayser 
v. Van Nest, 125 Minn. 277, 146 N. W. 
1091, apply to motor boats as well as to 
automobiles? Appellant’s contention is 
that it does so apply, and that it applies 
to any “thing” which the head of the 
family may secure and provide for the 
use of the members of the family for 
their pleasure and entertainment. 

The family car doctrine is well estab- 
lished in this State. It is: “Where the 
head of the family makes it his business 
to provide recreation and pleasure for 
the family and its several members and 
to that end furnishes an automobile, he 
is responsible for its negligent use by 
any one of the family having his permis- 
sion to drive it.” Kayser v. Van Nest, 
supra; Johnson v. Evans, 141 Minn. 356, 
170 N. W. 220; Johnson v. Sith, 143 
Minn. 350, 173 N. W. 675; Plasch v. Fass, 
144 Minn. 44, 174 N. W. 438; Menton v. 
Patterson Mercantile Co. 145 Minn. 310, 
176 N. W. 991; Morken v. St. Pierre, 147 
Minn. 106, 179 N. W. 681; Johnson v. 
Schuler, 152 Minn. 137, 188 N. W. 271; 
Richardson v. Weiss, 152 Minn. 391, 188 
N. W.1008; McMahon v. Flynn, 154 Minn. 
326, 191 N. W. 902; Payne v. Leininger, 160 
Minn. 75, 199 N. W. 435; See also 2 Cyclo- 
pedia of Automobile Law (Blashfield), 
page 1464, et seq. and preface to Vol. 1, 


Page IV. 
Construction of Law 


In no case in Minnesota has the family 
cai doctrine been extended to cover any- 
thing other than an automobile. We are 
not referred to any cases from other juris- 
dictions, nor have we found any, where 
that doctrine has been extended to cover 
a motor boat. 

In Mogle v. A. W. Scott Co., 144 Minn. 
173, 174 N. W. 832, this court stated: 

“The doctrine (family car) is a devel- 
opment of the rules applicable to the rela- 
tion of master and servant and principal 
and agent, which have been extended to 
mect a new situation brought about by 
the invention of the automobile and its 
common use, with the owner’s permission, 
by the members of his family for whom he 
has provided it.” 

In numerous cases from other jurisdic- 
tions and in text books will also be found 
statements indicating the reasons for mak- 
ing the family car doctrine applicable to 
au‘cmobiles and to them only. The neces- 
sities of the situation prompted such ap- 
plication, and public policy required it. 
In this State automobiles upward of 1,000,- 
000 in number are traversing the tens of 
thousands of miles of public highway 
therein; because of such common use of 
automobiles many thousands of serious ac- 
cidents occur annually and a startling 
number of lives are lost. 


Number of Motor Boats 


Automobiles are operated on congested 
streets in our municipalities; are driven 
on paved highways at high rates of speed 
and often by careless, reckless and some- 
times drunken drivers; pedestrians are in 
constant danger. The number of motor 
boats, even in thé State of Minnesota, with 
its more than 10,000 lakes, is extremely 
limited when compared with the number 
of automobiles upon its highways. Boats, 
in far greater number are propelled by 
oars. 

Considering the wide expanse of the 
water surface of our lakes and rivers and 
the comparatively small number of motor 
boats thereon, and which do not move in 
lanes or prescribed routes, a situation is 
not presented justifying, much less requir- 
ing as a matter of public policy, the ex- 
tension of the family car doctrine to cover 
them. It is evident that in practically all 
of the decisions the doctrine was applied 
to automobiles in the interest of justice 
and as a necessity. The situation as re- 
gards motor boats is in no way comparable 
to that of automobiles. 
demurrer was properly sustained. 

Affirmed. 


Separate Opinions 


Srone, J., concurring: I concur in the 
result. 

Witson, C. J., dissenting: The distinc- 
tion seems to me to be wholly illogical. 
It is not the number of automobiles that 


ily car doctrine, but it is the fact that the 
owner provides it for the recreation, pleas- 
ure and use of the family. The instru- 
mentality is for the beneficial use of the 
family and purpose of the owner. So 
serving the family, it is in the promotion 
of the owner’s welfare. 

Such being the case, the operator is op- 
erating in his interest, aiid hence he 
should be liable, which is as though the 


members of the family were his employes, ; 


The reason for the doctrme is just as 
applicable in the use of a motor boat kept 
and maintained for the recreation and 
pleasure of his family, as in relation to 
an automobile so kept. Both are motor 
yehicles—the one on land, the other on 
water. 
construed as applicable to both. 

Lorine, J., dissenting: I agree with the 
Chief Justice. 
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CINCINNATI, OHIO, 
Tue Nestte-LEMurR CoMPANY 
v. 
Evucene, LTD. 


No. 5787. 
Appeal from the District Court of the 
United States for the Northern District 
of Ohio. 


Circuit Judges. 


Opinion of the Court 
Feb. 5, 1932 


HIcKENLOopPER, Circuit Judge.—This is an ac- 
tion for infringement of patent No. 1266879, 
issued to Eugene Francois Suter, May 21, 1918, 
for electrical heating apparatus for perma- 
nently waving hair. Claim 1 is the only claim 
in suit, and is printed in the margin. (Note 
No. 1.) The district court found this claim 


of anticipation, aggregation, want of inven- 
tion and noninfringement. The defendant 
below appeals. 

The\ human hair is waved (permanently, so 
called) by winding strands or tresses tightly 
around suitable cuflers, dampening with borax | 
solution or other preferred preparation, en- 
closing these coils in stiff paper tubes, insert- 
ws in tubular electric stoves, and applying 

eat. 

The patentee is said to have discovered that, 
since the hair is coarser and more abundant 
near the roots, that portion requires heating 
for a longer period than nearer the tips, where 
it is finer and more easily injured by exces- 
sive heat. To accomplish this result, or prac- 
tice this method, the patentee duplicated the 
electric stoves or heaters in common use (see 





| heater could be connected or disconnected at 


patents to Grosert and Unger, No. 1103506, and 
to Kremer, No, 1164102), and connected the 
electric circuit in parallel to the resistance or 
heating coils, so that by the operation of a 
switch the current to the upper or outer 


will. 

The two heaters are coaxially arranged, at- 
tached to each other and held in position by 
hollow struts through which the electrical 
connections pass, and, except for these struts, 
are separated by air gaps to prevent heat 
from passing one to the other. The method 
employed by the plaintiff for use of this de- 
vice is first to connect electrically the lower 
heater, or that next to the head, and, after 
that heater has been in operation for a given 
= of time, to connect the upper or outer 

eater by means of the switch. 

+ + + 

Both heaters then remain in use until the | 
waving operation is completed, and thus heat 
is applied for a longer period to that portion 
of the hair nearer the roots. The device of 
the patent is said by the defendant to be but 
the obvious and logical means of accomplish- 
ing the desired end of applying heat for dif- 
ferent periods, of time to the different longi- 
tudinal sections of the hair, to involve no 
more than the ordinary skill of an electrician, 
and to represent merely a duplication of parts, 
and hence not to be patentable. 

The defendant's device is an almost exact 





We hold that the | 


In my opinion the rule should be | 


copy of the plaintiff's commercial device, but 
is claimed not to infringe chiefly for two rea- 
sons, (1) because the connecting struts are 
of aluminum, a metal of high heat conductiv- 
ity, and the two heaters are thus said not to 
be “heat insulated from each other,” and (2) 
because in operation the defendant first passes 
current through both heaters for a given pe- 
riod of time and then disconnects the upper 
heater whereby the heat is said to be there- 
after maintained throughout both heaters by 
the sole operation of the lower unit. 

The patent says nothing as to the material 
of which the tubular struts are to be made, 
and it is obvious that if these struts are com- 
posed of a metal of high heat conductivity, 
which joins the tubular members forming the 
inner and outer casings of the heater, which 
members are likewise of high conductivity, 
the two stoves cannot be completely “heat in- 
sulated” from each other. 

Claim 1 as originally presented in the ap- 

lication contained no call for heat insulation. 
t was rejected upon reference to the patent 
to Grosert and Unger, supra, and other pat- 
ents, and was cancelled, and claim 1 as now 
———— in the issued patent was substi- 
uted. 

Under these circumstances it is at least very 
doubtful whether any device could be said to 
infringe which did not have the several units 
heat insulated from each other, and whether 
the defendant's device, in spite of similarity 
of construction to plaintiff's commerical de- 
vice, is so insulated. See Grand Rapids Re- 
frigerator Co. v. Stevens, 27 F. (2d) 243; South- 
ern Tetile Machinery Co. v. United Hosiery 
Mills Corp., 33 F. (2d) 862; Reynolds Spring 
Co. v. L. A. Young Industries, 36 F. (2d) 150 
(all C. C. A. 6). In our opinion, however, the 
case need not turn upon this now well-estab- 
lished principle. 

+++ 


We are not impressed by the contention 
that because the defendant, as manufacturer, 
instructed its vendees to operate the heaters 
by a method differing from the method em- 
ployed by the cee or even by a method 
which is in direct opposition to plaintiff's 
method, infringement is thereby avoided. Both 
plaintiff's and defendant's heaters are suscep- 
tible of operation in the same manner. 

The patent is a machine patent, and so long 
as all of the mechanical! and electrical ele- 
ments are identical in both the defendant's 
and the patented devices, and both are ca- 
pable of ing operated in the same manner | 
and to accomplish the same result in substan- 
tially the same way, there would be infringe- 
ment through manufacture and sale notwith- 
standing different methods of use were em- 
ployed by the hairdresser-vendees. 

Defendant also attacks the utility of the 
device, contending that human hair is neither 
coarser nor more abundant near the roots to 
an extent requiring application of heat for 
longer periods to those portions. We have no 
doubt that by copying and using the patented 
device the defendant has semeneet itself from 
claiming want of utility in the sense of the 
patent statute. Seymour v. Ford Motor Co.,) 
44 F. (2d) 306, 308 (C. C. A. 6) and cases there | 
cited. 

As pointed out by us in the decision just 
cited, this defense of want of utility is distinct 
from that of lack of the exercise of the in- 
ventive faculty, as to which no estoppel arises 
because of infringement or use. 

We come then to what we consider the 
main issue upon the present record. Conced- 
ing the utility, or even the necessity, of apply- 
ing heat for a longer period to the hair near 
the roots in order to procure a better and more 
permanent hair wave, the only real advance 
in the art seems to lie in, or result from, the 
discovery of the advantages of that method. 

+++ 


. 

Having made this discovery, the patentee 
designed the obvious electrical device to effect 
his purpose. We say “obvious” for it seems to 
us that if the desired end of applying heat for 
different periods to different sections of the 
hair had been disclosed, it was well within the 
realm of electrical and mechancial skill, in 
view of the prior art, to arrange a plurality of 
heaters along a common axis, corresponding 
to the sections of hair to be differently treated, 
to construct resistance or heating coils within 
each of said units, of the size and material 
best adapted to produce the intensity of heat 
desired, and to connect such heating units in 
parrallel and with such switches that each 
might be operated independently of the other 
or simultaneously. 

The question of law thus presented may per- 
haps be stated as follows: Where one dis- 
covers a new and useful process for accom- 
plishing a given result, is the obvious 
mechanical or electrical device—obvious to} 
anyone to whom the proposed method is dis- 
closed—patentable apart from the process? 
We are constrained to the opinion that it is 
not. 

In Corning et al. v. Burden, 15 How. 252, 267, 
et seq., the court refers to the fundamental dif- 
ference between process and machine patents, 


bility of Process 


‘Failure to Protect New and Useful Method 
Ruled Fatal to Claim 


although such means may not be pointed out 
in or diclosed by the specification. 

One may not secure a re patent merely 
covering the operation of a machine, for such 
a patent would be but for the function or 
operative effect of the machine (Westinghouse 
v. Boyden Co., 170 U. S. 537, 557); but, on the 
other hand, a patent for a new and useful 
process is not invalidated because of a lack of 
novelty in the mechanical means disclosed for 
practicing it. The subjects covered by patents 
for a process and for a machine, although 
frequently related and in a_ sense often 
founded upon the same mental concept, are 
nevertheless in substance independent and 
radically different. 

As ciearly stated in the authorities here 
cited, ‘‘a machine is a thing,” while “a process 
is an act, or a mode of acting,” “a new proc- 
ess is usually the result of a discovery; a 
machine, of invention.” In Cochrane v. 
Deener, 94 U. S. 780, 788, 


new, and produce an entirely new result, while 


(Note No. 2.) 
The sauie thought underlies the language of 


102 U. S. 707, 728, and the decision in Ris- 
don Locomotive Works v. Medart, 158 U. S. 68, 
79, where it was held that a process patent 
was invalid because all that the patentee in- 
vented was a machine. 


+++ 


is not equally true, or why a machine 
which does not meet all the tests o 
entability applicable to machine 


atent 
pat- 
patents 


covered a clearly patentable process. Com- 
pare, also, Expanded Metal Co. v. Bradford, 
214 U. S. 366. 

These decisions seem to aproach the ques- 
tion of the separate patentability of a proc- 
ess and the machine for practicing it solely 
from the viewpoint of the novelty of each, 
and this is not precisely the question with 
which we are confronted, namely, 
other now well-recognized tests of the pat- 
entability of machines must here be applied 
with the performance of the process steps, 
in their order, as the previously recognized 
and desired end—as the purpose for the ac- 
complishment of which the machine was de- 
signed. 

We are of the opinion that they must 
be so applied. A machine is a device or 
combination of devices by means of which 
energy can be utilized or a useful operation 
can be performed. It is adapted to render- 
ing a mechanical service or to the fabrica- 
tion of material so as to change its form 
or produce a desired product. 

Doubtless superiority of the product, or the 
more economical and efficient performance 
of the service, is always the ultimate end 
sought—the test of an advance in the art 
and of the utility of the machine—yet where 
the entire utility of, such machine depends 
upon the method of its use in following the 
successive steps of a prescribed process in 
the true sense of this word, the situation 
is analogous to that presented by an aggre- 
gation; the ultimate improvement in prod- 
uct or service is not determinative of the 
auestion of invention, but of utility only; 
the ultimate unity of operative result is to 
be disregarded and must yield, as a criterion, 
to the fact that separate operations are in- 
dependently performed by the several units, 
and the court must determine whether, with 
the performance of these several operations 
in view, an exercise of the inventive faculty 
was required to organize the machine. 


+++ 


Compare, Concrete Appliances Co. v. Gom- 
ery, 269 U. 8. 177; Grinnell Washing Machine 
Co. v. E. E. Johnson Co., 247 U. 8. 426; E. 
Fredericks, Inc., v. Eugene, Ltd., 3 F. (2d) 543, 
547 (C. C, A. 2). This principle applies to 
the present case, for, apart from the process 
disclosed, the device of the patent in suit 
lacks all patentable utility. 

If we are right in the conclusion just 
reached, the language of the Supreme Court 
in Saranac Mach. Co. v. Wirebounds Co., 282 
U. 8S. 704, is in point. It is true that a 
method patent had there issued simultane- 
ously with the machine patent in suit, as 
well as a previously issued and then ex- 
pired product patent, the applications for all 
of which had been copending, and that the 
court Mmited itself to a decision upon the 
validity of the machine patent. 

It is also true that the court seems to 
base its decision largely upon an attempted 
extension of the monopoly of the expired 
reissue [product] patent by resort to the ma- 
chine patent (a position difficult to sustain, 
since the applications were copending); but 
the opinion also deals with the question of 
the exercise of the inventive faculty in the 
creation of a machine to perform the method 
disclosed in the product patent first issued, 
and this necessitates that the practice of 
the process be accepted as the end in view 
in determining the validity of the machine 
patent. 

Thus on pa~> 7.° the court says: 
the method oi ¢ 
adapt these obvious means to the solution 
of the problem in hand would, we think, have 
evidenced a want of ordinary mechanical skill 
and familiarity with them. Their adapta- 
tion to the new use was not the creative 
work of the inventive faculty. It was ‘but 
the display of the expected skill of the call- 
ing, and 
ordinary faculties of reasoning upon the ma- 
terials supplied by a special knowledge, and 
the facility of manipulation which results 
from its habitual and intelligent practice.’ ” 


+++ 


This language is peculiarly applicable to the 
present case, and, so applying it, the problem 
was how to heat different sections of the 
coiled hair for different periods of time, that 
is, how to practice the method; and the ob- 
vious solution of that problem was by dupli- 
cation of the electrical heating device com- 
mon to the art, the multiple units being so 
connected that they might be operated 
singly or simultaneously. 

“This was but the excuse of the mechanical 
and electrical skill naturally to be expected. 
(Note No. 3.) The fact that no method patent 
was applied for or issued seems to us immaterial. 


“Given 


though see Thomas Lasting Wave Co. v. E. 
Fredericks, Inc., 277 Fed. 186, C. C. A. 2), a 
machine patent was applied for and issued 
upon an unpatentable device. This was an 
error in judgment and administration for 
which the courts cannot and should not afford 
a remedy. 

It is also clear that but little prejudice could 
result from an inventors’ indecision as to 
whether his invention should properly be the 
subject of a patent for a machine or an article 
of manufacture, or of a patent for an article 
of manufacture or a composition of matter. 
These three subjects of patent are in a true 
sense all products or articles, but all differ 
fundamentally in nature from a process. 
Burr v. Duryee, 1 Wall. 531, 568. 
is not a “thing.” It may be protected and 
patented only as a process, and failure to 
observe this distinction is here fatal. 

The decree of the District Court is re- 
versed and the cause is remanded with in- 
structions to dismiss the bill. 


Missouri Rules on Refund 
Of Gasoline Tax Payments 


JEFFERSON City, Mo., March 3. 
No refund of Missouri gasoline taxes 


| may be made to the Federal Government, 


except by an act of the State Legislature, 
the Attorney General’s office has advised 
the State Inspector of Oils. 


Assessor of Cook County 





coiling attention to the fact that a process 
may be patentable irrespective of any par- 
ticular form of machinery or mechanical de- 
vice for practicing fs Such process patent 


Note No. 1.—‘'l. In electrical heating appa- 
ratus adapted for use in permanently waving 


7 | hair, a plurality of independent tubular heat- 
constitutes the basis of the so-called fam- | 


ers, arranged along a common axis so as to be 
heat insulated from each other, and in com- 
bination with a switch whereby one of such 


independently,” 

Note No. 2.—Thus patents are frequently is- | 
sued for the machine and/or tne process, but 
the question of patentability of each must be | 
separately decided. ‘:‘he machine of the Eibel 


| patent, No. 845224 (see 261 U. S. 45), although 


in a sense practicing a new and _ usetul 
method of paper-making, is an example where 
the means adopted to produce speedier pro- 
duction was not obvious to the skilled me- 
chanic and the machine was therefore held 
to evidence the exercise of invention, and 
to be patentable apart from any process. 
Such examples might be greatly multiplied. 


Note 3.—It also represents but a duplica- 


invention. Slawson v. Grand Street R. Co., 
107 U. S. 649; Dunbar v. Myers, 94 U. S. 187; 
Indiana Lamp Co. v. Alvo Mfg. Co., 296 Fed. 
623 (C. C. A. 6); Conduit Elec. Mfg. Co. 





Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co.. 200 Fed. 144 
(C. C. A. 1); Nathan Anklet Support Co, v. 


Cammeyer, Inc., 264 Fed. 968 (C. C. A. 2). | 


heaters may be put into and out of operation | 


tion of operative parts, which likewise is not) 


Is Appointed in Illinois | 


SPRINGFIELD, ILL., March 3. 

Goveror Louis L. Emmerson has ap- 
pointed J. L. Jacobs as.assessor of Cook 
County. The appointment was made un- 
der a law (S. 14) passed at the recent 
| special session, reorganizing the taxing 
machinery of the county. The ngw law 


| abolished the board of assessors, the board 


of review and about 30 township as- 
sessors. In their stead, it provided for 
}@ county assessor and a board of appeals 
of two members, the township assessors 
becoming ex-officio deputy assessors. Ap- 
pointments to the new board have not 
|}yet been made. 


Decisions Are Announced 
By Board of Tax Appeals 


| Promulgated March 3 





it was distinctly | 
pointed out that a process may be altogether | 


the mechinery “suitable to perform the proc- | 
ess may Or may not be new or patentable.” 


Mr. Justice Bradley in Tilghman v. Proctor, | 


We see no reason why the converse of this| 


should not be held invalid for that reason, | 
notwithstanding the patentee may have dis-| 


whether | 


ne reissue patent, failure to, 


involves only the exercise of the} 


Having discovered a new and useful method, | 
which we assume was patentable as such (al-/| 


Cf. | 
The latter 


‘ 
j 


| 


| agreed 


| stitution of the United States, is conceded. 


| fused to pay a tax; hence this action by the 


'on sales, and one based on use of property, 


| Statute, 


| this State and for the uses defined in these 


| Coates, Mrs. Grace S. Mead & mangel-wurzel. 


| Cohn, Clara (Viebig). 


| Gray, 





| 
| 


q | Sterling Newell and W. E. Clark, Execu- | 


tors Under the Will of Charles C. In-' 


galls, Deceased. Docket No. 27835. 


Fair market value of stock determined. | 


On Gasoline in 


Maine Is Defined 


‘Fuel Used by Oil Company 


will cover all means of practicing the process | 


Trucks in Delivering to) 
Its Filling Stations in State | 
Held Not Taxable | 


Avucusta, ME. 
STATE OF MAINE 
Vv. 
SranparD Or. Company OF New York. 
Supreme Judicial Court of Maine. 


Opinion of the Court 


Dunn, J.—The case is submitted upon an 
statement of fact., to determine | 
whether or not the action is maintainable, 


The declaration counts on Chapter 12, Sec- 
tions 79 to 86, both inclusive, of the Revised | 
Statutes, 1930. These statutory provisions im- 
pose, and otherwise relate to, an excise tax of 
4 cents a gallon on dealings in interna! com- 
bustion fuels (in the present instance, gas- 
oline, respecting which interstate transpor- 
tation is at an end), in Maine. j 

The validity of the statute. which excludes | 
the imported commodity, while it continues 
subject to the commerce clause of the Con- 





Prob!em of Interpretation 


The sole problem is one of interpretation. | 

In March, 1931, the defendant was, within | 
the meaning of the statute, a “distributor” | 
of gasoline. It operated numerous retail fill- 
ing stations, in various parts of the State, but 
was chiefly engaged in the sale of gasoline 
to dealers, who in turn sold the product to 
ultimate consumers. It used, during the said) 
month, in the regular course of its business, | 
as fuel for its own motor vehicles, 20,590.2) 
gallons of gasoline. 


On such use of gasoline, the defendant re- 
Attorney General. in 
is $823.61. | 

The case is said to be the first of its kind | 
under the excise tax statute, and the ques. | 
tion whether the tax falls, not only on motor 
fuel sold, but also on that which the dis- 
tributor used in propelling his vehicles, new. | 

The distinction between an excise tax based | 


The amount dispute 


is obvious. Hart Refineries v. 278 | 
U. S. 499, 73 Law ed. 475. 

Inquiry is, has the Legislature laid a tax 
upon the use, as well as upon the sale, of 
gasoline (constituting part of the stock of 
the “distributor”’), in domestic trade. 

Statutory Construction 

The fundamental rule of statutory construc- 
tion is to ascertain and effectuate intention. 
Tremblay v. Murphy, 111 Maine 38; Bowen v. 
Portland, 119 Maine 282. 

In construing statutes, courts expound the 
law; they cannot extend the application of a 
nor amend it by the insertion of 


Harmon, 


words. 

Section 79 of the statute, in so far as re- 
cital seems essential defines a “distributor” | 
as a person, etc., ‘who imports * * * for sale 
or for his or its own use, * * * any internal 
combustion engine fuels as herein defined 
for use in this State; * * *” 

This language is not, on first reading, as 
clear as it might be. 

The office of the section is, however, only 
that of defining the terms employed in other 
sections, Besides defining “distributor,” the 
section defines “internal combustion engine,” 
and “internal combustion engine fuel.” 

Section 80 lays ‘“‘an excise tax * * * upon said 
internal combustion engine fuels sold within 


sections,” 
moment). 


(with exceptions not of present | 


Provisions of Statute 

The next section not only requires every 
distributor to file, in a State department, a 
duly acknowledged identifying certificate, but 
inhibits him from selling or distributing en- 
gine fuels in advance of the filing of such a 
certificate. 

Section 82 defines ‘‘sale.”” The ordinary ac- 
ceptation of the word is extended to include 
motor fuels “distributed by the distributors 
to their branch agencies.” 

Section 83 authorizes the distributor, who 
has paid, or become liable to pay the tax, to 
add the amount thereof to the selling price. 

Under section 84, the distributor must re- 
port to the State, “the number of gallons of 
internal combustion engine fuels received, 
sold, and used * * * by him the preceding 
calendar month’; and he must pay a tax 
“upon each gallon so reported as sold or dis- 
tributed.” 


Legislative Intent Discussed 


Other sections of the statute need not here 
be considered. 

The sections under consideration, read to- 
gether, manifest legislative intent to limit the 
tax to sales of combustion fuels, and to pro- 
vide a system of checks and balances against 
sales escaping taxation. 

First, every “distributor must file an ac- 
knowledged certificate with a State depart- 
ment. His sworn statement as to who he is, 
where located, and what he is doing, becomes 
of public record. 

Next, he must report to the department, on 
official forms, the number of gallons of com- 
bustion engine fuels received, the number of 
gallons sold, and the number used in the 
State by him during the preceding calendar 
month, The report shall contain ‘such 
further information pertinent thereto as said 
auditor shall prescribe’; for instance, the 
number of gallons remaining on hand. 

The tax is upon fuel sales for the internal- 
combustion-engine useg which the statutes 
define. 

In accordance with the stipulation, the en- 
try must be, 

Judgment for defendant. 
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ington, Ill., Public school pub. co., 1931. 

31-35090 


151 p. Caldwell, Id., Caxton printers, 1931, 
31-34882 

Clara Viebig’s Der ge- 
fangene, ed. with notes, exercises. and vo- 
cabulary by O. S. Fleissner and E. Mentz- 
Fleissner. 132 p. N. Y., F. S. Crofts & ¢o., | 
1931, 31-35089 
Cowley, John D. Abridgements of statutes 
1481?-1551. 125-173 p., illus. London, Bibli- | 
ographical soc., 1931. 31-34784 
Cutter, Wm, P. Chas. Ammi Cutter. (Amer, 
library pioneers. Arthur E, Bostwick, ed. 
ili.) 66 p., illus. Chicago, Amer. library 
assn., 1931. 31-28434 
Ellehauge, Martin. Position of Bernard Shaw 
in European drama and philosophy. (Thesis 
—Copenhagen.) 390 p. Copenhagen, Levin | 
& Munksgaard, 1931. 31-35092 
Fuller, John F. C. India in revolt. 272 p. 
Lond., Eyre & Spottiswoode, 1931. 31-35004 
A garland for John Donne, 1631-1931, ed. by 
Theo. Spencer. 202 p. Cambridge, Harvard 
univ. press, 1931. 31-28587 
Gottlieb, Eugene. Systematic tabulation of 
Indo-European animal names with special 
reference to their etymology and semasiol- 
ogy. (Thesis (Ph. D.)—N. Y. univ. 1930.) 
48 p. Phila., 1931. 31-34918 
Wm. S., ed. Recent trends in Amer. 
coll. educ. 253 p. Chicago, Ill., Univ. of 
Chicago press, 1931. 31-34920 
Hobson, John A. Poverty in plenty; ethics of 
income. 92 p. N. Y¥., Macmillan co., 1931. 
31-28122 

Hubbard, Ursula P. Cooperation of U. S. with 
League of nations, and with Internatl. la- 
bour organization. (Internatl. conciliation, | 
Nov., 1931. no. 274.) 159 p. Worcester, 
Mass., Carnegie endowment for internat}, 
peace, Div. of intercourse and educ,, 1931. 
31-34951 

Internatl. missionary council. Internatl. com. 
on Christian approach to Jews. Jews and 
Christians: occasional papers issued by 
Internat!. com, on Christian approach to 
Jews. 1 v. N. Y., Internatl. missionary 
council, 1931. 31-35000 
MacCal!l, Seamus. And so began the Irish | 
nation. 475 p., illus. Dublin & Cork. Talbot} 
press, 1931, 31-35008 ! 
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Latest Decisions of Fec'eral and State Courts 


MOTOR VEHICLES—Operation—Degree $f negligence—Injured person being trans- 
ported in ambulance as “guest”—Owner of ambulance as “public carrier”— 

An injured person being transported to a hospital in an ambulance owned and 
maintained by a post of the American Legion for the benefit of the public generally 
without charge, was a “guest” being transported “without payment,for such trans- 
portation,” within the meaning-of a Connecticut statute precluding recovery against 


the owner of an automobile for injuries 


sustained by a guest being transported 


without payment therefor as a result of ordinary negligence, and requiring heed- 
lessness or reckless disregard for the rights of others as the basis for recovery, 
notwithstanding the prospect that the injured person, out of gratitude for such 
transportation, would later make a donation to the organization for the benefit of 
the fund devoted to the maintenance of the ambulance; the post, however, in the 
operation of the ambulance, was a “public carrier” within an exception permitting 
recovery on proof of ordinary negligence as against a public carrier. 


Leete v. Griswold Post, No. 79, American Legion et al.; 


Feb. 24, 1932. 


Conn. Sup. Ct. Errors, 


MOTOR VEHICLES—Right of way—Ambulances—Crossing of intersection against 
traffic light—Effect on statute giving ambulance drivers right of way of subse- 
quently enacted general right of way statute— 

A Connecticut statute giving ambulance drivers the right of way at street inter- 
sections permitted the driver of an ambulance to cross a street intersection against 
a traffic light; such statute was not impliedly repealed by a subsequently enacted 
right of way statute applying to vehicles generally without reference to ambulances. 

Leete v. Griswold Post, No. 79, American Legion et al.; Conn. Sup. Ct. Errors, 


Feb. 24, 1932. 


TRUSTS—Administration of trusts—Taxes on unproductive property—Charge 


against corpus and not income— 


Where a testamentary trustee, who was empowered by the will to sell the prop- 
erty constituting the trust estate and reinvest the proceeds, did not sell vacant and 
unproductive real estate because it was not marketable to advantage under existing 
conditions, the amount of taxes on the property paid by the trustee was chargeable 
to the corpus of the trust and not to the income from the productive property or 
securities held in the trust fund, notwithstanding the general rule that the life 
beneficiary and not the remainderman shall bear the expense of taxes, since such 
rule does not apply where unproductive property is held at the discretion of the 


trustee for the benefit of the estate 
life beneficiary profits by the holding. 


Minnesota Loan & Trust Co., Trustee, et al., etc., v. Moore et al.; 


No. 28729, Feb. 19, 1932. 


And where the remainderman rather than the 


Minn. Sup. Ct., 


Decisions Published in Full Text in This Issue 


PARENT AND CHILD—Torts of child—Liability of father for negligence of son— 
Application of family car doctrine to motor boats— 

A father who furnished the members of his family a motor boat for their pleasure 
and entertainment, was not chargeable, in a Minnesota State court, with the 
negligence of a son in using the boat for his own pleasure under the so-called 
family car doctrine, since such doctrine, although applicable, in Minnesota, to 
automobiles, is not applicable to motor boats; public policy requires the application 
of such doctrine to automobiles byt not to motor boats, in view of the compara- 


tively small number of motor boa 


in use in the State—Felcyn v. Gamble et al. 


(Minn. Sup. Ct.)—7 U. S. Daily, 4, March 4, 1932. 


Patents 
PATENTS—Construction of specification and claims—By Patent Office proceed- 


ings— 


“Heat insulated” havirg been inserted into claims to avoid references in Patent 
Office, it at least is very doubtful whether any device could be said to infringe 
which did not have several units, heat insulated from each other, and whether 
defendant's device, in spite of similarity of construction to plaintiff’s commercial 


device, is so insulated.—Nestle-LeMur Co. v. Eugene, Ltd. 


Daily, 4, March 4, 1932. 


(Cc. C. A. 6.)—T7 U. BS. 


PATENTS—Estoppel—Patentability—Utility— 
By copying and using patented device, defendant has estopped itself from claim- 
ing want of utility in sense of patent statute, but no estoppel arises as to want of 


inventive faculty—Nestle-LeMur Co. v. Eugene, Ltd. 


4, March 4, 1932. 


(C. C. A. 6.)—7 U. S. Daily, 


PATENTS—Patentability—New use—Process—Machine— 

Where one discovers a new and useful process for accomplishing a given result, 
the obvious mechanical or electrical device for carrying out the process is not 
patentable apart from the process; a machine patent which does not meet all 
tests of patentability applicable to machine patent is invalid for that reason, not- 
withstanding patentee may have discovered a clearly patentable process to be 
carried out by the machine; this is true although no patent has been applied for on 


the process.—Nestle-LeMur Co. v. Eugene, Ltd. 


March 4, 1932. 


(Cc. C. A. 6.)—7 U. S. Daily, 4, 


PATENTS—Apparatus for waving hair invalid— 


Patent 1266879, Suter, Electrical Heating Apparatus for Permanently Waving 
Hair, claim 1 held invalid.—Nestle-LeMur Co. v. Eugene, Ltd. (C. C. A. 6.).—7 U.S. 


Daily, 4, March 4, 1932. 


State Taxation 


MAINE—Gasoline tax—Sales and use taxes— 

The Maine gasoline tax is upon the sale of fuel for uses defined by the statute; 
fuel used by an oil company’s trucks in making delivery of gasoline to its retail 
filling stations in Maine held not subject to the tax—State of Maine v. Standard 


Oil Company of New York. 


(Me. Sup. Jud. Ct.)—7 U. S. Daily, 4, March 4, 1932. 
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Proceedings of March 3, 1932 
The Senate 


e* 
HE Senate convened at noon, 
March 3, following a recess from the 
previous day. 

A message was received from the 
House announcing that the Speaker had 
signed the enrolled resolution (S. uv. 
Res. 14), the “lame duck” amendment io 
Yhe Constitution. 

Senator Bulkley (Deem.), of Ohio, dis- 
cussed the failure of the Union Mortgage 
Company of Cleveland, Ohio, and the 
refusal of the Department of Justice 
to prosecute some of its former officers 
on charges of using the mails to defraud. 
He presented a resolution for an in- 
quiry by the Committee on the Judiciary 
into reasons for lack of action. 

Senator Harrison (Dem.), of Missis- 
sippi, discussed the political activities 
of the Secretary of Agriculture, Arthur 
M. Hyde’ 


The motion a Senator Trammel 
(Dem.), of Florida, to suspend the Sen- 
ate rules so that he could offer an 
amendment to the appropriation bill for 
the Department of Agriculture to create 
a board for investigating damage done 
in eradication of the Midterranean fruit 
fly, was called up. After debate the mo- 
tion to suspend the rules was defeated 
by 33 ayes to 34 nays. (Discussion on 
page 1.) 

Committee amendments to agricul- 





| ture appropriation bill, previously passed 


over, were called up for consideration. 
The pending question, after rejection 
of the Trammell motion to suspend the 


AND PUBLICATIONS | 


Market Research Sources, 1932 Ed.—D. C. S.| 
No, 55, Bur. of Foreign and Domestic Com- | 
merce, U. S. Dept. of Commerce. Price, 30) 
cents. 28-27613 

Clay-Products Sand-Lime | 
Brick, 1930. Bur. of Census, U. 8S. > t| 
Commerce. Price, 5 cents. (23-27473) 

Paper and Paper Board; eulpwood ¢ 7 
tion and Wood-Pulp Production: 1930; Pulp- 
wood Consumption; Wood-Pulp Production— 
Forest Products: 1930. Bur. of Census, U. 
S. Dept. of Commerce. Price, 5 cents. 

(24-26246) 

Colors for Sanitary Ware—CS30-31, Bur. Stand- 
ards, U. S. Dept. of Commerce. Price, 20 
cents. (27-27740) 


STATE PUBLICATIONS | 
AND BOOKS | 


Information regarding these 


ublications | 
may be obtained by writing to the de- | 


partment in the State given below. 


Wis.—Ann. Rept. of Adj. Gen. for The Grand | 
Army Home for Veterans, f. yr. ended Je. 

. 30, 1930 (period Oct. 1, 1929, to Je. 30, 
1930). Madison, 1930. 

Nev.—Bienn. Rept. of Comr. of Labor, cal. 
yrs. 1929-1930. Wm. Royle, Comr. of Labor, 
Carson City, 1931. 

N. J.—Compendium of Motor Vehicle Act and 
Trafic Act, comp. by Harold G. Hoffman, | 
Comr. of Motor Vehicles, July 1, 1931. 
Trenton, 1931. | 

Md.—8th Ann. Rept. of Bur. of Mines, under 
supervision of Bd. of Labor and Statistics, 
Dr. J. Knox Insley, Comr., cal. yr. 1930. 
Annapolis, 1931. ° | 


Industries and 


rules, was the amendment by Senator 
Blaine (Rep.)y of Wisconsin, that the 
prohibition by the House of convict la- 
bor on Federal road-aid projects should 
not bar convicts on parole or on proba- 
tion. The amendment was agreed to by 
viva-voce vote. (Discussion on page 1.) 

The Senate then rejected the amend- 
ment by the Committee on Appropria- 
tions which proposed to strike out the 
House convict-labor prohibition. The 
vote was 24 ayes to 45 nays. 

Several amendments from the floor 
were accepted, making changes in minor 
items in the bill where reductions had 
been made by the House. 

v 

Senator Neely (Dem.), of West Vir- 
ginia, announced that he had been re- 
quested by Senator McKellar (Dem.), of 
Tennessee, to offer a series of 28 amend- 
ments making changes in various items, 
and to read a 36-page speech prepared 
by the Tennessee Senator who was ab- 
sent provided Senator McNary (Rep.), 
of Oregon, in charge of the bill, insisted 
on a final vote on the bill, March 3. 
Senator McNary said that a final vote 
would not be had until March 4. 

Senator Smoot, (Rep.), of Utah, gave 
notice that he will ask for consideration 
of the- appropriation bill for the De- 
partment of the Interior as soon as the 
Agriculture bill is disposed of. 

Senator King (Dem.), of Utah, gave 

notice that he will move to reconsider 
the section of the agricultural bill pro- 
viding for a campaign for eradication of 
grasshoppers with the aid of Federal 
tunds. 
Senator Norbeck (Rep.), of South Da- 
kota, for the Committee on Banking and 
Currency, reported favorably the reso- 
lution (S. Res. 84) for the investigation 
into practices of short selling of stock 
exchange securities. He asked that it be 
referred to the Committee on Audit and 
Control of Contingent Expenses, which 
Wus done. (Discussion on page 1.) 

Upon motion by Senator McNary 
(Rep.), of Oregon, the Senate recessed at 
4:55 p. m. to noon, March 4. 

v 


House of Representatives 


The House met at noon, March 3. 
Representative O'Connor (Dem.), of 
New York City, announced he expected 
a vote in the House on beer by the end of 
April. (Discussion of this is printed on 
Page 2.) 

Representatives Cocper (Rep.), of 
Youngstown, Ohio, and Sabath (Dem.), 
of Chicago, Ill., discussed kidnaping. 

The House adopted a rule for imme- 
diate consideration of the wheat relief 
bill, amended, (S. J. Res. 10), and after 
several hours’ debate the resolution was 
adopted by a vote of 344 to 2. (Discus- 
sion of this is pirnted on page 1.) 

A resolution (H. Concurrent Res. 27) 
was adopted authorizing the printing of 
2,500 copies of the consolidated hearings 
of the House Committee on Ways and 
Means on the revenue bill. 

The House then at 4:40 p. m. ad- 
journed until noon, March 4. 


| Bills introduced: 


; mtgs. 
| lumbia. 


‘Statite of Bills 
And Resolutions 
Before Congress 


New Measures Introduced in 
Both Senate and the House 


Of Representatives Also 
Are Made Public 


Agriculture 
Bills introduced: 


HK. R. 10030. Culkin. To promote public 


| health of all engaged in service of Govern- 


ment, and to encourage dairy industry; Agri- 
culture. 

S. 3903. Gore. To regulate sale of wheat 
controlled by Fedl. Farm Bd.; Agriculture and 


Forestry. 
Banking 


H. R. 10040. Disney. Insurance of deposits 
of member banks of Federal reserve system; 
Banking and Currency. 

District of Columbia 
Bills introduced: 

H. R. 9974. Norton (by request). For 
apptmt. of public-school employes between 
of Bd. of Education; District of Co- 





S. 3873. Logan. To incorporate Big Brother 
and Big Sister Federation; Judiciary. 
S. 3885. Wagner. To incorporate Big Brother 


|and Bie Sister Federation; Judiciary. 


S. 3904. Goldsborough. To incorporate The 
Big Brother and Big Sister Federation; Ju- 


| diciary. 


H. R. 10054. Thatcher. To amend Code of 


| Law for Distr. of Columbia, with respect to 
kidnaping; District of Columbia. 


Education 
Bills introduced: 

S. 3884. Capper. For further development 
of vocational education in States and Terri- 
tories; Education and Labor. 

H. R. 10052. Seiberiing. For cooperation 
with States and Territories in vocational edu-# 
cation of physical handicapped children; Edu- 
cation. 

Highways 


| Changes in status: 


| tribal Indian 


| 
| 
| Monuments 


H. R. 9642. Apprns. for emergency highway 
construction. 


Passed &. Feb. 27. Reptd. to 8. 
Mar. 2. 


Bills introduced: 


H. R. 10051. Almon. To amend sec. 20, 


' title 23, U. S. Code, relating to ann. repts. 
; On roads and trails construction; Roads. 


Indians 
Changes in status: 

H. R. 472. To authorize leasing unallotted 
land in Red Lake Indian Reser- 
vation, Minn. Reptd. to H. Mar. 2. 

Bills introduced: 

H. R. 10047. Disney. To carry out certain 
obligations to certain enrolled Indians under 
tribal agreements; Indian Affairs. 


Judiciary: Judicial Code 
Bills introduced: 
S. 3891. Steiwer. Making interstate kid- 
naping a felony; Judiciary. 
Labor 


| Bills introduced: 


S. 3892. 
ance for ry. employes; 
H. R. 10023. Crosser. 


Wagner. For retirement insure 
Interstate Commerce. 
Retirement insurance 

for ry. employes; Interstate and Foreign Com- 

merce. 


Bills introduced: 

H. R. 9973. Boland. For erection of mem- 
oral to Brig. Gen. Pulaski at Savannah, Ga.; 
Library. 
| H. R. 9976. Mead. For erection of mem- 
orial to Brig. Gen. Pulaski at Savannah, Ga.; 


| Library. 


H. R. 9978.. Griffin. For honorary designa- 


|tion of St. Ann’s Churchyard in N. Y, City 


}as natl. shrine and for erection of monument 
cr statue to memory of Gouverneur Morris; 
Library. 

H. R. 9922. Granfield. For erection of me- 
morial to Brig. Gen. Pulaski at Savannah, 
Ga.; wibrary. 

H. R. 10028. Condon. For erection of me- 
morial to Brig. Gen. Pulaski at Savannah, Ga.;' 
Library. 

H. R. 10029. Smith. For import duty on 
bituminous coal; Ways and Means. 


National Defense 
Bills introduced: 

H. R. 10035. McMillan. To authorize transfer 
of certain lands in Charleston County, 8. C.; 
Naval Affairs. 

H. R. 10036. James. For constructign at 
Fort Bliss, Tex.; Military Affears. / 

H. R. 10037. James. Appro. for construction 
at Ft. Sam Houston, Tex.; Military Affairs. 

H, R. 10038. James. Apprns. for construc- 
tion at Ft. Hamilton, N. Y.; Military Affairs. 

H. R. 10039. James. Apprns. for construc- 
tion at Ft. Snelling, Minn.; Military Affairs, 

H. R. 10041. Connery. To establish in War 
Dept. and Navy Dept., respectively, roll de- 
signated as Army and Navy medal; Military 
Affairs. 

H. R. 10042. Connery. To recognize high 
public service rendered by soldiers who served 
in trench-fever experiments in A. E. F.; Mili- 


| tary Affairs. 


| Patriotic Observances 

Bills introduced: 

S. 3895. Robinson of Ind. To aid G. A. R, 
in Memorial Day services, May 30; Appropria- 


tions. 
| Prohibition 
Bills introduced: 


| S&S. J. Res. 114. Barbour. For amdmt. to 
Constitution relating to intoxicating liquors; 
Judiciary. 

Public Lands 
Bills introduced: 

H. R. 10048. Swing. Granting to metropolie 
tan water dist. of southern Calif. certain pub- 
lic and reserved lands of U. S.; Public Lands. 

Rivers and Harbors 
' Bids introduced: 
S. 3890. McNary. For preliminary survey 
of Umpqua River, Oreg.; Commerce. 
Tariff 
Bills introduced: 
| H. R. 10044. James. 

Ways and Means. 
| H.R. 10046. Brumm. For import duties on 
| coal and coke; Ways and Means. 
| H. R. 10053. Boland. For import duties on 
coal and coke; Ways and Means. 

H. R. 10027. Coyle. For import duties on 
| coal and coke; Ways and Means. 


Taxation 





For tariff on copper; 


| Bills introduced: 
| H. R. 10017. ‘Connor. 
| Ways_and Means. 
H. R. 10018. W. E. Hull. For addtl. 
Ways and Means. 
H. R. 10019. LaGuardia. For addtl. 
| Ways and Means. 
| H.R. 10020. Linthicum. For addtl. 
| Ways and Means. 
H. R. 10021. Beck. 
Ways and Means. 
H. R. 10024. Stokes. 
| Ways and Means. 

H. R. 10025. Boileau. 
Ways and Means. 
H.R. 10049. 
| Ways and Means. 

H. R. 10050. Welch of California. For addtl, 
revenue; Ways and Means. 
Veterans 


For addtl. revenue; 
revenue; 
revenue; 
revenue; 
For addtl. 
For addtl. 
For addtl. 
For addtl. 


revenues 
revenud 
revenue? 


Horr. revenue; 


| Bills introduced: 

S. 3886. Watson. For purchase of tobacco 
| from funds appropriated for Veterans’ Admin- 
| istration; Finance. 

H. R. 19043. Brand. For no interest charge 

on loans on adjusted-service certificates after 
Feb. 27, 1931; Ways and Means. 


|¢ 
| 
| 
| 


DIRECTLY FACING 
THE OCEAN 


Atlantic City 
HE most beautifully appointed resori 
hotel in the world. Efficient and com- 
plete in all departments. 24 floors of 
luxurious comfort and safety. Sea water 
in all baths. Health bath department. 


Food service a la carte 
Single from $5. Double from $7 





ROSCOE J. TOMPKINS, Menage 
For many veers of 
The Blackstone, Chicage 














Federal Bulletins 
Are Defended by 





Criticisms of Cost Based 
On Misinformation as to 
Actual Expenditures for 
Production, He Asserts 


By Arthur M. Hyde 


Secretary of Agriculture 


If I object to most of the recent com- 
ment on Government bulletins, it is be- 
cause it obviously is based on misinforma- 
tion which many editors appear to have 
accepted as trustworthy. When a Senator 
echoes a propagandist in suggesting that 
the Governmenj could save $20,000,000 if 
we stopped printing bulletins, it is clap- 

"trap. 

y»% When editors accept this in good faith 
,' ’ and reason accordingly it becomes serious. 
, Any editor can demand and get the facts 
in regard to publications, or for any spe- 
cific publication—how much it cost, why 
it was printed, and information in regard 
to demand or distribution. 


ment pamphlets originated with the 
United States Chamber of Commerce, and 


barbed with wit, embellished with wise- 
cracks, and camouflaged under the fair 
name of economy. 

,But the gentlemen who originated and 
transmitted the outburst were in blissful 
ignorance of the facts. 

The Department of Agriculture realizes 
it has much to learn. We welcome criti- 
cism. I hope we are not so impervious 
as to fail to profit from it. But the criti- 





cism should be constructive and the critic | 


should know his facts. Here are facts: 


Sixty per cent of the allg~ed bulletins | 


criticized never were printed by this De- 
partment. They were articles printed by 
commercial magazines, the unemotional 
editors of which paid their own hard 
money for typesetters and white paper 
because they thought the information 
was of some value. 
Bulletins Explained 


A bulletin on window curtaining was 
printed by the Department. We issued 
it with the double-barreled purpose of 
offering to the wives in humble homes 
an inexpensive method of making the 
home attractive, and of widening the 
market for cotton. 
the request of cotton producers 
whom a large demand for cotton would 
be a boon. Indeed, Congress has in- 
structed several branches of the Gov- 
ernment to try to widen the market for 
cotton. 

A bulletin called “Lamb As You Like 
It” did not prove to the liking of a sena- 
torial humorist. In that respect he dif- 
fers from more than 200,000 of his fellow 
citizens who took the pains and bought 
stamps to write for it. He differs from 
producers who realized that a prejudice 

isted against lamb because housewives 

id not cook the meat properly. 

The statement, made by this same Sen- 
ator and spread throughout the country | 
that “we could forego * * * the $20,000,000 | 
that we are using for the preparatiqn | 
and publication of bulletins” needs some | 
important qualifications, reservations, and | 
limitations, as well as much salt and 
ketchup before it can be swallowed. 

Years’ Printing Cost Cited 

The total output of the public printing 
«Office last year cost $15,500,000. Deduct 
$2,500,000 spent by Congress. Deduct 
roughly another $6,500,000 for job print- 
ing for the Treasury, Patent Office, and 


ae 





all other units of Government, and the! 


$20,000,000 has shriveled to $6,500,000 or 
thereabouts to pay for every Government 
book, report, publication, or bulletin in 
all the executive and judicial branches of 
the Government. Many of these reports 
are required by acts of Congress. 

Of the remaining $6,500,000, the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture spent last year $212,- 
60; for farmers’ bulletins and leaflets. 


The people of the United States wrote in, | 


asked for, and recevied 17,000,000 such 
bulletins. They cost 1's cents a copy. 

An eight-page bulletin on rompers 
brought a snort of senatorial satire. The 
total cost of that bulletin was only $1,018 
for 130,000 copies. The cost therefore was 
about equal to the expense of printing the 
Senator's quips in the Congressional Rec- 
ord (free and bound editions). However, 
an important difference is that the people 
have already demanded 130,000 copies of 
the bulletin. 

Obligations to Public 

For popular bulletins, which in a very 
real sense are part of this Department’s 
program of free education, we spend an- 
nually less than one-fifth of 1 cent per 
capita. Of the 750 different popular bul- 
letins we distribute, less than a dozen 
have been criticized. That’s a pretty good 
average for any concern. 

Editors ought to understand more 
clearly than most others the basic reason 
for these bulletins. Most newspapers ac- 
cept the burden of answering questions 
{v. Afrom readers. Some newspapers subscribe 


“Wer the questions that come in from 
\. Jaders. 

Replies to readers cost money, | 
newspapers accept it as part of their job. 





ploying specialists who are recognized as 
authorities in their fields? 

In the early days of the Department it 
'%. had become evident that specialists were 





quiries which could be handled much 
more comprehensively with printed pam- 
phlets. A bulletin costs 1% cents, and a 
letter anywhere from 25 cents to $1. 

* From the standpoint of cost to the De- 
partment and to the taxpayer, we have 
found the press is the most economical 
channel for getting the fact to the man 
who can put it to work, but when editors 


ments of the Department they create a 
demand for bulletins that give more de- 
tailed information. than a newspaper or 
periodical can supply. 

We try to meet that demand. Last year 
we were able to supply only about half the 
publications for which we had requests. It 
costs less, on the average, to print a bul- 
letin than the 2-cent stamp the inquirer 
uses to ask for it. 

One criticism that seems to me most de- 
serving of consideration is that we are 
trying to teach in too many fields. I see 
the point of an editor in the Kansas wheat 
fields who wonders why we have a bulle- 
tin on mushroom growing. I have often 
wondered why a certain bulletin was pub- 
lished, and when I've investigated I have 
found there is a reason. usually the good 
reason that the specialists need it to an- 
swer questions. ' 

That is the explanation for the leaflet 
on “How to Make a Cat-Trap,” whic puz- 
gled a good many. That 4-page leaflet, 
illustrated, makes a far better reply than 
a letter without illustrations. Why trap 
cats? Ask the man who wants the as- 
sistance of birds in his garden and orchard. 
A Ask the farmer who wants to save his 
1+ poultry. 

who knows that stray cats spread disease. 
The Department values and has bene- 
wy fited from intelligent criticisms of its pub- 
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PUBLIC UTILITIES 


> ‘ — 
| 


Fire Policy Rates ‘Tniunction Denied Profit in Power Utility Sa 
Changed in Texas In Ohio Action for’ Described at Federal Inquiry #3i2%% 


Refund of Deposi 


Order of Court to Compel 


Secretary Hyde 


The present agitation against Govern- | 


was relayed via the Senate chamber, | 


It was printed at} 
for | 


‘ar a syndicated service that agrees to an- | 


but | 


How much more is it the job of a public | 
‘gency like the Department of Agricul- | 
ture, supported by public funds, and em- | 


*\spending too much time answering in-’ 


find news or information in the achtfeve- | 


Ask the public health official! 





|New Schedules of Credits and | 
| Penalties Are Announced | 


| 


| By Commissioners 


Austin, TEx., March 3. 
Fire insurance rate credits and penal-| 
|ties for Texas cities and towns, effective | 
jon all policies written during the year] 
| starting March 1, have been announced | 
|}by the State Board of Insurance Com- 
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State to Return Security| ] 
Fund Is 


Refused Alien) 


{ Transactions of Insull Group Explained in 
Testimony Before Trade Commission 


le 





dend account that the liquidating dividend 
was paid? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. To the Pinellas County Power Company? 
A. Yes, sir. 

Q. During what period did the original Flor- 
ida Power Cornoration operate? 


Q. What 
tional part of the year ending Dec. 31, 1925, 
}and for that portion of the year ended July 
31, 1926? A. From the journal and income 
and expense statement from March 26, 1925, 
| to Dec. 31, 1926, shows net income of $60,- 
| 492.82, and for the period Jan. 1, 1926, to July 
& 1, 1926, at which time the physical prop- 
| erties were sold to Pinellas County Power 
| Company, net income was $79,992.66. 
| Q. How about the operating expenses? A. 
| They represented a net figure, a portion of 


INSURANCE SUPERVISION 


A. March 26, | 


income was shown for the frac- | 








North Carolina Employers 


Allowing Policies to Lapse 


RALEIGH, N. C., March 3, 

Nearly 300 North Carolina employers 
operating small enterprises have neglected 
|to renew their workmen’s compensation 
insurance and are now carrying no in- 
surance for their employes’ protection, ac- 
cording to Industrial Commissioner T. A, 
Wilson. None of these employers has re 
jected the Workmen’s Compensation Act, 
he said. Relatively few claims and pres- 
ent economic conditions were ascribed as 


N TESTIMONY Feb. 26 before the Federal Trade Commission Aaron’ J. Hughes, 
Examiner, testified that stock of the Florida Power Corporation acquired by 
National Public Service Company in 1925 for $500,000 was sold the following year 


to Tide Water Power Company for securities valued at $1,015,650. Florida Power 


general expense having been capitalized by 
| charging to fixed capital under the heading, 
engineering and superintendence, and by 
| crediting operating expense. 


reasons for the lapsing of the insurance. 





New York Issues Leaflets 


missioners. These included the following: Ins > | Corporation is indirectly controlled by the Insull public utility interests which the | @. Does this mean that a portion of the op- 

| San Antonio, 15 per cent seaman ee Company | Commission has been examining. | Soeeee renee Oe eat to fixed capital On New Health Hazards 

credit, unchanged from 1931; Fort | Transcript of Mr. Hughes’ testimony sets forth how the profit taken by National tendunce?” x “Fes ate aa ie aueoees ae | 

Worth, 6 per cent penalty; Waco, CoLumsus, Ox10, March 3.|! public Service on the transaction was reflected on the books of the Florida Power | $5.763.94. e+ ; Pointi New York, N. Y., March 3, 

3 per cent penalty; Dallas, no penalty| Judge Benson W. Hough of the United| Corporation. The witness was examined by Robert E. Healy, Commission chief | ,,@: What were the operating revenues for Rte ee ioe cee 

or credit; Beaumont, uncomputed; El!States District Court for the Southern) counsel. James L. Moore appeared at the hearing for the utilities. Edgar A. a, Gaanene renee 10s olla deo tae, ont gg Ag ea ig oma oe 

ie or ane . oe 7 fie | District of Ohio has deified a mandatory | McCulloch, Commissioner, presided. Excerpts from the testimony follow: | Sees. , : ae + aeeane tie State Tedietrinl "Gaal 
re ge Ble gags Se ede " | injunction sought by the South British In- | Q. Is the item of $41,000 that appeared into income as per operating statement, $60 * | expense? A 1925, $2,476.02. 1926, ws Sioner, Frances Perkins, has just an- 


|record credit, unchangea; Galveston, 6 


per cent credit, reduced from 15 per ceni|SUrance Co., Ltd., 


{increased from 12 per cent in 


| Wichita Falls, 6 per cent credit, increased | made by the company after i 7 
|from 3 per cent; Port Arthur, 6 per cent| yp its affairs in Shia. = ea it not? 


|credit, reduced from 9 per cent in 1931. | 


Gasoline Pump at Curb 


.| Capital surplus on March 25, 1925, the result 
against the State Su-| of a write-up of fixed capital that occurred at 


000.82; July 31. 1926, net income per pperating ing revenue? 


Q. How much was miscellaneous nonoperat- 
A. 1925, $741.23; 1926, $565.67. 


nounced the issuance of a series of in- 
dustrial hygiene leaflets prepared by In- 


last year; Amarillo, 15 per cent credit, |perintendent of Insurance and the State | the organization of the original Florida Power | S{atcment, | $70.900 66: Oct, 31, 1928, capital, Q. How much was interest during construc- | dustrial Hygiene Division of the State 
" : f , f : . ,000. tion? A. 1925, $2,790.52; 53 7 4 
1931; | Treasurer who sought to retain a deposit Corporation? A. Yes, sir. @. That is the item that came over from| “@ Wheat wan the "lal geen Ferdaus tor |Labor Department under the direction of 
Q. The re, however, was $141,000, was capital surplus? A. Yes, sir. 1925? A. $180,324.13 7 J. D. Hackett 
. Yes, sir. | , i .- rh ; 
. sir. Q. All right? A. Oct. 31, 1926, sales suspense| Q. And for 1926? A. $229,062.70. Subject / i 
- : | .Q. In what liability items was the balance at , TY Jec S covered in the Pamphlets are 
‘ In commenting upon the decision, At-/of the write-up, $100.00, reflected? A. It is aa closed out into earned surplus, $484, seake = acute operating expenses in /Jead poisoning, arsenical poisoning, sili- 
orney General Gilbert Bettman declared | Shown in the reserve for depreciation account. Q. Does this make a total of all credits of| @- In 1926? A. $92,004.46. |ccsis poisoning, mercury poisoning, chrome 
| that it “establishes a precedent necessary | Q. How was the earned surplus of the origi- $965,919.81? A. Yes. The items charged |,.@. And the net income before deductions in | Poisoning, benzol poisoning, carbon mon- 
to the enforcement of uniform pervinnen | OO ris quae Maat ee tie diated eek against earned surplus were: July 31, 1926, | 1925? | A. $113,804 cistene Se joxide poisoning, industrial anthrax ahd 


'Termed Traffic Impediment 


HarrissurG, Pa., March 3. 

The curb gasoline pump, according to 
J. W. Morgan, Fire Marshal of the Bureau 
| of Fire Protection, Pennsylvania State Po- 
lice, “has not only outlived its usefulness, 
but is now regarded generally as an im- 
pediment to proper traffic movement and 
control.” 

The records of the Bureau, he said, show 
that over 59,000 approvals were issued dur- 
ing the last 11 years for all types of in- 
stallation, with more than 80 per cent of 
the locations being drive-in or inside 
property line stations during the past sev- 
eral years. 

A decade ago, Mr. Morgan pointed out, 
there was little restriction or control over 
curb installations, while today hundreds of 
municipalities prohibit the placing of gas- 


most or all thoroughfares. 
Mississippi Advances 
Insurance Tax Bill 
|House Approves Increase in 
| Premium Levy 


JACKSON, Miss., March 3. 
The Mississippi House has passed, but 
/is holding on a motion to reconsider, a 
committee substitute for a bill (H. 235) 
|to increase the premium tax on foreign 
insurance companies. 
| Changes from the provisions of the 
original bill which were made in the 
committee substitute include the follow- 
ing : 

The tax on premiums of life and health 
and accident insurance companies would 
be 214 instead of 2'2 per cent; the annual 
license taxes of mutual fire insurance com- 
panies and associations and reciprocal as- 
sociations would be $200 instead of $100; 
the following language is added: 

“Every insurance company shall, within 
the months of February and August of 
each year, make to the Commissioner 
of Insurance a full and correct statement 
under oath of its president, secretary or 
‘some Officer at the home or head office 
of the company in this country, of the 
}gross amount of prentium receipts and of 
the above prescribed deductions during 
| the six motnhs ending with the preceding 
Dec. 31 and June 30, respectively, and 
shall, at the time of filing such report, 
pay to the Commissioner of Insurance 
the tax upon the premium collections for 
said six months period as hereinabove 
provided. 

“Provided that all provisions of this 
section shall apply to mutual and recipro- 
}cal insurance cgmpanies and/or associa- 


| tions.” (: 
‘Brardelier National Area 
; Is YOrdered Enlarged 





| 


Enlargement of the Bandelier National 
Monument, in New Mexico, to a total of 
approximately 30,000 acres, to give addi- 
tional protection to its unique prehistoric 
Indian ruins, and transfer of jurisdiction 
lover the area from the Forest Service to 
| the National Park Service by presidcenu.al 
proclamation was announced today (March 
2) by the Secretary of the Interior, Ray 
;Lyman Wilbur.—Issued by the Depart- 


| ment of the Interior. 


| 
‘Medical Care Measures 


Presented in New York 
| 
| A.pany, N. Y., March 3. 


| Three bills embodying recommendations 

of the majority of the special committee 
| appointed by Governor Roosevelt to make 
| a survey of medical and hospital problems 
| in connection with workmen's compensa- 
j tion cases have been introduced in the 
|New York Senate by Senator John W. 
Gates by request. The bills are: 

S. Int. 1468. To amend the workmen's com- 
pensation law by defining the terms “chari- 
table hospitals’’ and ‘‘municipal hospital.” 

S. Int. 1469. To amend section 19, work- 
men’s compensation law, reiative to physical 
| examination of employes by striking out pro- 
vision that physician selected and paid by em- 
ploye or carrier may participate in examina- 
tion if employe or carrier so requests 

S. Int. 1470 To amend the workmen's 
compensation law relative to claims for medi- 
cal treatment by certain hospitals. 

The Senate has passed and sent to the 
| Assembly the following insurance bills: 

The Wheatley bill amending the insurance 
law relative to life agents’ certificate of au- 
thority. 

The Wheatley bill amending the insurance 
law relative to public adjusters’ certificate of 
authority. 


The Wheatley bill amending the insurance | 


law relative to mutual employers’ liability and 
workmen's compensation insurance corpora- 

tions. 

The Wheatley bill amending the general cor- 
| poration law relative to corporate names. 

The Wheatley bill amending the general 
corporation law relative to the voluntary dis- 
solution of a corporation formed under or 
subject to the insurance law. 

The Senate also passed four bills intro- 
duced by Senator Gates to amend the 
workmen's compensation law. They are as 
follows: 

$. Int. 215. Relative to partial dependents. 

S. Int. 216. Relative to death benefits 

S. Int. 217. Relative to determination of 
claims for compensation. 

S. Int. 218 Relative to modification of 
awards and continuing jurisdiction of depart- 
ment. 


lications. No group is more capable of 
giving us good advice in this respect than 
newspaper editors who are paying more 
attention to science and agriculture than 
ever before. 

If the 
pot shots at the Department really mean 
that we should abandon what is one of 
the most economical and effective methods 
of popular education and information, if 
they think the Government should dis- 
charge all its scientists, or let them work 
on without revealing the results, it would 
mean a change in policy that ought to be 


discussed seriously. It would deserve 
treatment more substantial than wise- 
cracks. 


The foregoing is the full text of a 
| statement printed in 
“Editor and Publisher.” 


the magazine 


oline dispensing devices at the curb along | 


respecting the deposit made by insurance | the journal. 
emg to secure policyholders.” Mr. | 
ettman 
|case with the assistance of Assistant At- | earned surplus account were: Dec. 31, 1925, 
torney General Raymond S. Powers. ie 
The plaintiff company had deposited | its deposit and brought tnis action to com- 
| $110,000 with the State “for the benefit 
;and security of its policyholders residing | 


in the United States,” as required by the|contention that the deposit could not be/ transfer of the property from the original| @. In 1926? A. $57,065.58 aes 
Ohio law. (Section 9565, Ohio General! withdrawn so long as there were any a —— ee te ee County ox The net income carried to surplus in | ‘i 
. ) 3 r . . ; : — ower ‘ompany? - Both transactions are | 1925 was how much? A. $60,492.82. 

a “cee —— = = = | ene = in Ohio alone, but in| recorded under this date of Oct. 31; yes, sir.| @Q In 1926? A. $76,992.66 

| : ompany desire Oo W raw |the Unite tates. Q. And was it from this liquidating divi-| Q. Did the minutes of the directors’ meet- | 


among the various States of the Union | 





j; account. That is, the items were taken from 


Q. What does the earned surplus account 


in the| thus constructed show? A. Items credited to 


represented the State 











date, $10,266.67. 





pel the State to refund it. | 
The court, however, sustained the State’s 


v 


Meeting th 


| liquidating dividend account, 
ing total debits of $965,919.81. 
Q. Was this balance transferred to liquidat- 


ing dividend account at 


dividend on common stock credited to Na-| Q. 
tional Public Service Corporation open ac-| Q. 

| count, $140,003.14: Oct. 31, 1926, an item to set | the net income for interest on funded debts? | 
|ing of Jan. 27, 1927, show that Florida Power 


‘ | Corporation had acquired or was abo 
; S about to ac- 
Interest on unfunded debt was how | quire certain properties? 


up accrued interest in funded debt from July 

31, 1926, date of sale of property to Pinellas | Q 
County Power Company to the next interest | Q 
Balance transferred to the 


the time of the 


much? A. $500 in 1925. $4,110.03 in 1926. 
Q. ow much was set aside for deprecia- | 
$815,650, mak-| tion? A. In 1925, $14,339.86. In 1926, $20,- 


In 1925, how much was deducted from 


A. $38,472.22 


In 1926? A. $32,816.08. 


094.47, 


how much? A. $53,312.08 





at Lady Lake, Fla.; 
; plant at Micanopy 


| occupational dermatitis. 











A. Yes, sir. 
What properties? A. Franchises and 


electric distribution system at Archer, Fila.; 
franchises and electric plant at Belleview, 


. Fla.; franchises and electric distributi - 
Q. And the total deductions in 1925 were | ten,’ equipment and machinery ig 


franchise and municipal electric plant at 
er Hill, Fla.: franchises and electric plant 
franchises and municipal 
Fla.; franchises and mu- 


[Continued on Page 6, Column Feud 





e ‘lest 


s s Life Insurance, the great stabilizer of human welfare, carries on 4 + 


| ans OF MIND, with which to face the present and 
plan for the future, never has meant more than it means 
today. These are trying times. It is difficult to believe 
that anyone has escaped the effects of a world-wide de- 
flation of values, contraction of enterprise, social change. 


That life insurance companies, during the past year, 


have been able to show an increase of insurance in force is 
indeed a tribute to the high purpose which these institu- 


propagandists who are taking 


| 








tions serve. It indicates a growing national consciousness 
of this reliable form of financial protection. 


Life insurance is, in a real sense, an investment in peace 
of mind, with interest payable in future comfort. It paves 


Metropolitan Life Insurance Company 


Financial Report to Policyholders 
for Year’ Ending December 31, 1931 
(1m accordance with the Annual Report filed with the 
New Yerk State Insurance Department.) 


Assets... « sa «ee to RIE 7 
(Larger than any other financial institution in the world) 
Liabilities 
Statutory Reserve. ... . 
Reserve for Dividends 
payable in 1932 upon 


Industrial Policies . . . $47,463,634.00 
Ordinary Policies . . . 52,406,629.69 
Accident and Health Policies 2,530,500.00 
Total Dividends. . 102,406,763.69 
All Other Liabilities . . . 175,135,774.51 
Unassigned Funds . ... 227,270, 237.52 


NOTE:— $3,590, 115,653.72 


On the basis of market values as of December 31, 
1931 of stocks and of bonds not subject to amorti- 
sation, the Total Assets are $3,571,679,092.24 
and the Unassigned Funds $208,833,676.04. 


$907, 093,871.37 
280,093,835.55 


3,430,199, 381.00 


$3,085,308,878.00 


Inenme in TOs «66s es 
Increase in Assets during 1931 . 


Paid-for Life Insurance Issued, 
Revived and Increased in 1931 
(Excluding Increase on Group Policies) 


Total Bonuses and Dividends to 
Policyholders from 1892 to and 


including 1932. ....e...- 723,377, 180.89 


Life Insurance Outstanding 


Ordinary Insurance . . . . . $9,848,994,131.00 


Industrial Insurance (premiums 
payable weekly or monthly).  6,822,317,171.00 
Group Insurance . . . . . .  2,776,032,647.00 


Total Insurance Outstanding. . $19,447,343,949.00 


(Larger than any other life insurance company in the world) 
Policies in Force (Including 
1,491,981 Group Certificates) . . 44,520,810 
(More than any other life insurance company) 
Accident and Health Insurance Outstanding 
Principal Sum Benefit . . . . $1,519,460,528.00 
WeeklyIndemnity ..... 14,969,413.00 


the way to education; to replacement of earning power 
cut off by death; to establishment of credit; to liquidation 
of indebtedness; to estate creation—to these and other 
family’ or business objectives. 


* % * 


Metropolitan Life Insurance policyholders, representing 
about one-fifth of the populations of United States and 
Canada, should derive deep satisfaction from the accom- 
panying statements of their Company. It must hearten 
them to realize how sound their life insurance protection 
continues to be. 


pT 
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Metropolitan Life Insurance Company 


Some Noteworthy Daily Averages 
of the Company’s Business 
During 1931 


.. Number of Claims Paid 
2,177 per day 


Number of Life Insurance 
Policies Issued and Revived 


18,959 per day 


Amount of Life Insurance 
Issued, Revived and Increased 


$11,320,790 per day 


Payments to Policyholders 
and Addition to Reserve 


$2,226,280 per day 


Increase in Assets_ 
$924,402 per day 


Growth in Ten-Year Periods 


Outstanding 
Life Insurance 


Life Insurance 
Policies in Force 
at End of Year atEndof Year 
1871 . . . 11,299. . $14,989,582 
1881 . . 196,673 . . . 27,328,353 
1891 . . 2,281,640 . . 258,707,763 
1901 . . 6,234,302 . . 1,076,977,204 
1911 . 12,007,138 . .2,399,878,087 . . 
1921 . 25,819,846 . .7,005,707,839 


1931 . 44,520,810 . 19,447,343,949 


This Company is a mutual organization. It has no stock and no stockholders. 
All of its assets are held for the benefit of its Policyholders. 


Assets 
at End 
of Year 


« « $1,102,706.78 
« 1,973,047.08 
13,626,948.21 
74,771,758.56 
353,013,477.36 
1,115,583,024.54 
3,590, 115,653.72 


METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY - NEW YORK 


LEROY A. LINCOLN, Vice President and General Counsel 


FREDERICK H. ECKER, President 
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| Father’s Liability 

In Son’s Use of 
Boat Construed 


‘Family Car Doctrine’ Held 


Not Applicable to Boats 
In Minnesota and Charge 


Of Liability Overruled 


St. Pavt, MINN. 


IRENE FELCYN 
‘ v. 
PuHrItitip GAMBLE ET AL. 
Minnesota Supreme Court. 
No. 28801. 
Appeal from Hennepin County. 
RoBeRTSON-ReraT for appellant; 
FIELD, MACKALL, CROUNSE, 
Moore for respondents. 
Opinion of the Court 


Feb. 19, 1932 


Hrrton, J.—Plaintiff sued Phillip Gam- 
ble, David F. Gamble, his father (respond- 
ent), and Lake Minnetonka Dredging Co., 
@ corporation, to recover damages for in- 
juries sustained because of the alleged neg- 
ligence of Phillip Gamble in operating, 
directing and controlling a motor boat 
which was caused to collide with a dredge 
of the dredging company. It was also al- 
leged that the company was negligent in 
not having properly protected its dredge 
by lights. Defendants Phillip Gamble and 
the dredging company interposed answers; 
defendant David F. Gamble demurred to 
the complaint on the ground that it failed 
to state a cause of action against him. 


STINCH- 


The court made an order sustaining the | 


demurrer; from that order this appeal is 

taken. ’ . 
Complainant’s Charges 

The complainant charged that respond- 

ent was the owner of a motor boat, lo- 


cated and used upon Lake Minnetonka by 


his family for family purposes, and that | 


Phillip, his son, was a member of said 
family, using said motor boat at the time 
and on the occasion of the accident. 
Further that plaintiff, as a guest, was 


riding in the motor boat which was being | 


operated by Phillip. 

Is the head of a family who makes pro- 
vision for the pleasure of the members of 
his family by furnishing a motor boat 
therefor liable for injuries or damages re- 
sulting from the negligence of such a 
member when using such motor boat for 
his own pleasure? That is the sole ques- 
tion here. In other words, does the fam- 
ily car doctrine as announced in Kayser 
v. Van Nest, 125 Minn. 277, 146 N. W. 
1091, apply to motor boats as well as to 
automobiles? Appellant’s contention | is 
that it does so apply, and that it applies 
to any “thing” which the head of the 
family may secure and provide for the 
use of the members of the family for 
their pleasure and entertainment. 

The family car doctrine is well estab- 
lished in this State. It is: “Where the 
head of the family makes it his business 
to provide recreation and pleasure for 
the family and its several members and 
to that end furnishes an automobile, he 
is responsible for its negligent use by 
any one of the family having his permis- 
sion to drive it.” Kayser v. Van Nest, 
supra; Johnson v. Evans, 141 Minn. 356, 
170 N. W. 220; Johnson v. Siilth, 143 
Minn. 350, 173 N. W. 675; Plasch v. Fass, 
144 Minn. 44, 174 N. W. 438; Menton v. 
Patterson Mercantile Co. 145 Minn. 310, 
176 N. W. 991; Morken v. St. Pierre, 147 
Minn. 106, 179 N. W. 681; Johnson v. 
Schuler, 152 Minn. 137, 188 N. W. 271; 
Richardson v. Weiss, 152 Minn. 391, 188 
N. W.1008; McMahon v. Flynn, 154 Minn. 
326, 191 N. W. 902; Payne v. Leininger, 160 
Minn. 75, 199 N. W. 435; See also 2 Cyclo- 
pedia of Automobile Law (Blashfield), 
page 1464, et seq. and preface to Vol. 1, 
page IV. 

Construction of Law 


In no case in Minnesota has the family 
car doctrine been extended to cover any- 
thing other than an automobile. We are 
not referred to any cases from other juris- 
dictions, nor have we found any, where 
that doctrine has been extended to cover 
a motor boat. 

In Mogle v. A. W. Scott Co., 144 Minn. 
173, 174 N. W. 832, this court stated: 

“The doctrine (family car) is a devel- 
opment of the rules applicable to the rela- 
tion of master and servant and principal 
and agent, which have been extended to 
me2t a new situation brought about by 
the invention of the automobile and its 
common use, with the owner’s permission, 
by the members of his family for whom he 
has provided it.” 

In numerous cases from other jurisdic- 
tions and in text books will also be found 
statements indicating the reasons for mak- 
ing the family car doctrine applicable to 
au‘omobiles and to them only. The neces- 
sities of the situation prompted such ap- 
plication, and public policy required it. 
In this State automobiles upward of 1,000,- 
000 in number are traversing the tens of 
thousands of miles of public highway 
therein; because of such common use of 
automobiles many thousands of serious ac- 


cidents occur annually and a startling | 


number of lives are lost. 
Number of Motor Boats 


Automobiles are operated on congested 
streets in our municipalities; are driven 
on paved highways at high rates of speed 
and often by careless, reckless and some- 
times drunken drivers; pedestrians are in 
constant danger. The number of motor 
boats, even in thé State of Minnesota, with 
its more than 10,000 lakes, is extremely 
limited when compared with the number 
of automobiles upon its highways. Boats, 
in far greater number are propelled by 
oars. 

Considering the wide expanse of the 
water surface of our lakes and rivers and 
the comparatively small number of motor 
boats thereon, and which do not move in 
lanes or prescribed routes, a situation is 
not presented justifying, much less requir- 
ing as a matter of public policy, the ex- 
tension of the family car doctrine to cover 
them. It is evident that in practically all 
of the decisions the doctrine was applied 
to automobiles in the interest of justice 
and as a necessity. The situation as re- 
gards motor boats is in no way comparable 
to that of automobiles. 
demurrer was properly sustained. 

Affirmed. 

Separste Opinions 

Srone, J., concurring: 
result. 

Witson, C. J., dissenting: The distinc- 
tion seems to me to be wholly illogical. 
It is not the number of automobiles that 
constitutes the basis of the so-called fam- 
ily car doctrine, but it is the fact that the 
owner provides it for the recreation, pleas- 
ure and use of the family. The instru- 
mentality is for the beneficial use of the 
family and purpose of the owner. So 
serving the family, it is in the promotion 
of the owner's welfare. 


Such being the case, the operator is op- | 


erating in his interest, aiid hence he 
should be liable, which is as though the 


members of the family were his employes. ; 


The reason for the doctrfme is just as 
applicable in the use of a motor boat kept 
and maintained for the recreation and 
pleasure of his family, as in relation to 
an automobile so kept. Both are motor 
vehicles—the one on land, the other on 
water. In my opinion the rule should be 
construed as applicable to both. 


McNatty &| 





We hold that the | 


I concur in the | 


| Such examples might be greatly 
Note 3.—It also represents but a duplica- | 
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Patent For Machine Held Invalid \Nature of Levy | 


Despite Patentability of Process 


‘Failure to Protect New and Useful Method 
Ruled Fatal to Claim 


CINCINNATI, OHIO. 
Tue NestLteE-LEMvurR COMPANY 
v. 
Eucene, Lt, 


| Circuit Court of Appeals, Sixth Circuit. 


No. 5787. 
Appeal from the District Court of the 
United States for the Northern District 
of Ohio. 


: Before Moorman, Hicks and HICKENLOOPER, 


Circuit Judges. 


Opinion of the Court 
Feb. 5, 1932 


HIcKENLOopER, Circuit Judge.—This is an ac- 
tion for infringement of patent No. 1266879, 
issued to Eugene Francois Suter, May 21, 1918, 
for electrical heating apparatus for perma- 
nently verre hair. Claim 1 is the only claim 
in suit, and is printed in the margin. (Note 
No. 1.) The district court found this claim 


, to be valid and infringed as against defenses 


of anticipation, aggregation, want of inven- 
tion and noninfringement. The defendant 
below appeals. 

The\human hair is waved (permanently, so 
called) by winding strands or tresses tightly 
around suitable cuflers, dampening with borax 
solution or other preferred preparation, en- 
closing these coils in stiff paper tubes, insert- 
= tubular electric stoves, and applying 
heat. 

The patentee is said to have discovered that, 
since the hair is coarser and more abundant 
near the roots, that portion requires heating 
for a longer period than nearer the tips, where 
it is finer and more easily injured by exces- 
sive heat. To accomplish this result, or prac- 
tice this method, the patentee duplicated the 
electric stoves or heaters in common use (see 
patents to Grosert and Unger, No. 1103506, and 
to Kremer, No, 1164102), and connected the 
electric circuit in parallel to the resistance or 
heating coils, so that by the operation of a 
switch the current to the upper or outer 


| heater could be connected or disconnected at 


will. 

The two heaters are coaxially arranged, at- 
tached to each other and held in position by 
hollow struts through which the electrical 
connections pass, and, except for these struts, 
are separated by air gaps to prevent heat 
from passing one to the other. The method 
employed by the plaintiff for use of this de- 
vice is first to connect electrically the lower 
heater, or that next to the head, and, after 
that heater has been in operation for a given 

eriod of time, to connect the upper or outer 

eater by means of the switch. 


+++ 


Both heaters then remain in use until the { 


waving operation is completed, and thus heat 
is applied for a longer period to that portion 
of the hair nearer the roots. The device of 
the patent is said by the defendant to be but 
the obvious and logical means of accomplish- 
ing the desired end of applying heat for dif- 
ferent periods of time to the different longi- 
tudinal sections of the hair, to involve no 
more than the ordinary skill of an electrician, 
and to represent merely a duplication of parts, 
and hence not to be patentable. 

The defendant's device is an almost exact 
copy of the plaintiff's commercial device, but 
is claimed not to infringe chiefly for two rea- 
sons, (1) because the connecting struts are 
of aluminum, a metal of high heat conductiv- 
ity, and the two heaters are thus said not to 
be “heat insulated from each other,’’ and (2) 
because in operation the defendant first passes 
current through both heaters for a given pe- 
riod of time and then disconnects the upper 
heater whereby the heat is said to be there- 
after maintained throughout both heaters by 
the sole operation of the lower unit. 

The patent says nothing as to the material 
of which the tubular struts are to be made, 
and it is obvious that if these struts are com- 
posed of a metal of high heat conductivity, 
which joins the tubular members forming the 
inner and outer casings of the heater, which 
members are likewise of high conductivity, 
the two stoves cannot be completely “heat in- 
sulated” from each other. 

Claim 1 as originally presented in the ap- 
plication contained no call for heat insulation. 
It was rejected upon reference to the patent 
to Grosert and Unger, supra, and other pat- 
ents, and was cancelled, and claim 1 as now 
—— in the issued patent was substi- 
tuted. 

Under these circumstances it Is at least very 
doubtful whether any device could be said to 
infringe which did not have the several units 
heat insulated from each other, and whether 
the defendant's device, in spite of similarity 
of construction to plaintiff's commerical de- 
vice, is so insulated. See Grand Rapids Re- 
frigerator Co. v. Stevens, 27 F. (2d) 243; South- 
ern Tetile Machinery Co. v. United Hosiery 
Mills Corp., 33 F. (2d) 862; Reynolds Spring 
Co. v. L. A. Young Industries, 36 F. (2d) 150 
(all C. C. A. 6). In our opinion, however, the 
case need not turn upon this now well-estab- 
lished principle. 

+++ 


We are not impressed by the contention 
that because the defendant, as manufacturer, 
instructed its vendees to operate the heaters 
by a method differing from the method em- 
ployed by png men ges or even by a method 
which is in direct opposition to plaintiff's 
method, infringement is thereby avoided. Both 
plaintiff's and defendant's heaters are suscep- 
tible of operation in the same manner. 

The patent is a machine patent, and so long 
as all of the mechanical and electrical ele- 
ments are identical in both the defendant's 
and the patented devices, and both are ca- 


pable of being operated in the same manner | 


and to accomplish the same result in substan- 
tially the same way, there would be infringe- 
ment through manufacture and sale notwith- 
standing different methods of use were em- 
ployed by the hairdresser-vendees. 

Defendant also attacks the utility of the 
device, contending that human hair is neither 
coarser nor more abundant near the roots to 
an extent requiring application of heat for 
longer periods to those portions. We have no 
doubt that by copying and using the patented 
device the defendant has seveges itself from 
claiming want of utility in the sense of the 
patent statute. Seymour v. Ford Motor Co., 
44 F. (2d) 306, 308 (C. C. A. 6) and cases there 
cited. 

As pointed out by us in the decision just 
cited, this defense of want of utility is distinct 
from that of lack of the exercise of the in- 
ventive faculty, as to which no estoppel arises 
because of infringement or use. 

We come then to what we consider the 
main issue upon the present record. Conced- 
ing the utility, or even the necessity, of apply- 
ing heat for a longer period to the hair near 
the roots in order to procure a better and more 
permanent hair wave, the only real advance 
in the art seems to lie in, or result from, the 
discovery of the a of that method. 

+ 


. 

Having made this discovery, the patentee 
designed the obvious electrical device to effect 
his purpose. We say “obvious” for it seems to 
us that if the desired end of applying heat for 
different periods to different sections of the 
hair had been disclosed, it was well within the 
realm of electrical and mechancial skill, in 
view of the prior art, to arrange a plurality of 
heaters along a common axis, corresponding 
to the sections of hair to be differently treated, 
to construct resistance or heating coils within 
each of said units, of the size and material 
best adapted to produce the intensity of heat 
desired, and to connect such heating units in 
parrallel and with such switches that each 
might be operated independently of the other 
or simultaneously. 

The question of law thus presented may per- 
haps be stated as follows: 
covers a new and useful process for accom- 
plishing a given result, is the obvious 
mechanical or electrical 
anyone to whom the proposed method is dis- 
closed—patentable apart from the process? 
We are constrained to the opinion that it is 
not. 

In Corning et al. v. Burden, 15 How. 252, 267, 


et seq., the court refers to the fundamental dif- | 


ference between process and machine patents, 
ailing attention to the fact that a process 
may be patentable irrespective of any par- 
ticular form of machinery or mechanical de- 
vice for practicing Th 


Note No. 1.—‘'l. In electrical heating appa- 


ratus adapted for use in permanently waving 
hair, a plurality of independent tubular heat- 


ers, arranged along a common axis so as to be | 


heat insulated from each other, and in com- 
bination with a switch whereby one of such 
heaters may be put into and out of operation 
independently.” 

Note No. 2.—Thus patents are frequently is- 
sued for the machine and/or tne process, but 
the question of patentability of each must be 
separately decided. ‘s‘he machine of the Eibel 
patent, No. 845224 (see 261 U. S. 45), although 
in a sense practicing a new and _ usetul 
method of paper-making, is an example where 
the means adopted to produce speedier pro- 
duction was not obvious to the skilled me- 
chanic and the machine was therefore held 
to evidence the exercise of invention, and 
to be patentable apart from any process. 
multiplied. 


tion of operative parts, which likewise is not 
invention. Slawson v. Grand Street R. Co., 
107 U. S. 649; Dunbar v. Myers, 94 U. S. 187; 
Indiana Lamp Co. v. Alvo Mfg. Co., 296 Fed. 

(Cc. C. A. 6); Conduit Elec. Mfg. Co. v 


Where one dis-| 


Such process patent 


will cover all means of practicing the process 
although such means may not be pointed out 
in or diclosed by the specification. 

One may not secure a _—- patent merely 
covering the operation of a machine, for such 
& patent would be but for the function or 
operative effect of the machine (Westinghouse 
v. Boyden Co., 170 U. S. 537, 557); but, on the 
other hand, a patent for a new and useful 
process is not invalidated because of a lack of 
novelty in the mechanical means disclosed for 
practicing it. The subjects covered by patents 
for a process and for a machine, although 
frequently related and in a_ sense often 
founded upon the same mental concept, are 
nevertheless in substance independent and 
radically different. 

As ciearly stated in the authorities here 
cited, ‘“‘a machine is a thing,” while “a process 
is an act, or a mode of acting,” “a new proc- 
ess is usually the result of a discovery; a 
machine, of invention.” In Cochrane v. 
Deener, 94 U. S. 780, 788, it was distinctly 
pointed out that a process may be altogether 
new, and produce an entirely new result, while 
the mechinery “suitable to perform the proc- 
ess may Or may not be new or patentable.” 
(Note No. 2.) 

The sanie thought underlies the language of 
Mr. Justice Bradley in Tilghman v. Proctor, 
102 U. S. 707, 728, and the decision in Ris- 
don Locomotive Works v. Medart, 158 U. 8S. 68, 
79, where it was held that a process patent 
was invalid because all that the patentee in- 
vented was a machine. 
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We see no reason why the converse of this 
is not equally true, or why a machine patent! 
which does not meet all the tests fe pat- 
entability applicable to machine patents 
should not be held invalid for that reason, | 
notwithstanding the patentee may have dis-| 
covered a clearly patentable process. Com- 
pare, also, Expanded Metal Co. v. Bradford, 
214 U. S. 366, 

These decisions seem to aproach the ques- 
tion of the separate patentability of a proc- 
ess and the machine for practicing it solely 
from the viewpoint of the novelty of each, 
and this is not precisely the question with 
which we are confronted, namely, whether 
other now well-recognized tests of the pat- 
entability of machines must here be applied 
with the performance of the process steps, 
in their order, as the previously recognized 
and desired end—as the purpose for the ac- 
complishment of which the machine was de- 
signed. 

We are of the opinion that they must 
be so applied. A machine is a device or 
combination of devices by means of which 
energy can be utilized or a useful operation 
;}can be performed. It is adapted to render- 
ing a mechanical service or to the fabrica- 
tion of material so as to change its form 


| 


'on sales, and one based on use of property, 


On Gasoline in | 


Maine Is Defined 


‘Fuel Used by Oil Company 

Trucks in Delivering to 
Its Filling Stations in State | 
Held Not Taxable 


AvucusTA, ME. 
STATE OF MAINE 
v. 
Sranparp Or. Company OF New York. 
Supreme Judicial Court of Maine. 


Opinion of the Court 


DuNN, J.—The case is submitted upon an 
agreed statement of fact., to determine 
whether or not the action is maintainable, 


The declaration counts on Chapter 12, Sec- 
tions 79 to 86, both inclusive, of the Revised 
| Statutes, 1930. These statutory provisions im- 
pose, and otherwise relate to, an excise tax of 
4 cents a gallon on dealings in interna! com- 
| bustion fuels (in the present instance, gas- 
oline, respecting which interstate transpor- 
| tation is at an end), in Maine. 

The validity of the statute. which excludes | 
the imported commodity, while it continues 
subject to the commerce clause of the Con- 
stitution of the United States, is conceded. 


Prob!em of Interpretation 


The sole problem is one of interpretation. | 

In March, 1931, the defendant was, within | 
the meaning of the statute, a “distributor” | 
of gasoline. It operated numerous retail fill-| 
ing stations, in various parts of the State, but 
was chiefly engaged in the sale of gasoline 
to dealers, who in turn sold the product to 
ultimate consumers. It used, during the said 
month, in the regular course of its business, 
as fuel for its own motor vehicles, 20,590.2 
gallons of gasoline. 


On such use of gasoline, the defendant re- 
fused to pay a tax; hence this action by the 
Attorney General. The amount in dispute 
is $823.61. 

The case is said to be the first of its kind 
under the excise tax statute, and the Ques. | 
tion whether the tax falls, not only on motor 
fuel sold, but also on that which the dis- 
tributor used in propelling his vehicles, new. 

The distinction between an excise tax based 


| 





is obvious. Hart Refineries v. 278 
U. S. 499, 73 Law ed. 475. | 
Inquiry is, has the Legislature laid a tax 
upon the use, as well as upon the sale, of 
gasoline (constituting part of the stock of 
the ‘“distributor’’), in domestic trade. 
Statutory Construction 


The fundamental rule of statutory construc- 


Harmon, 





or produce a desired product. 

Doubtless superiority of the product, or the 
more economical and efficient performance 
of the service, is always the ultimate end 
sought—the test of an advance in the art 
and of the utility of the machine—yet where 
the entire utility of, such machine depends 
upon the method of its use in following the 
successive steps of a prescribed process in 
the true sense of this word, the situation 
is analogous to that presented by an aggre- 
gation; the ultimate improvement in prod- 
uct or service is not determinative of the 
auestion of invention, but of utility only; 
the ultimate unity of operative result is to 
be disregarded and must yield, as a criterion, 
to the fact that separate operations are in- 
dependently performed by the several units, 
and the court must determine whether, with 
the performance of these several operations 
in view, an exercise of the inventive faculty 
was required to organize the machine. 
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Compare, Concrete Appliances Co. v. Gom- 
ery, 269 U. 8S, 177; Grinnell Washing Machine 
Co. v. E. E. Johnson Co., 247 U. 8. 426; E, 
Fredericks, Inc., v. Eugene, Ltd., 3 F. (2d) 543, 
547 (C. C. A. 2). This principle applies to 


disclosed, the device of the patent in suit 
lacks all patentable utility. 

If we are right in the conclusion just 
reached, the language of the Supreme Court 
in Saranac Mach. Co. v. Wirebounds Co., 282 
U. S. 704, is in point. It is true that a 
method patent had there issued simultane- 
ously with the machine patent in suit, as 
well as a previously issued and then ex- 
pired product patent, the applications for all 
of which had been copending. and that the 
court limited itself to a decision upon the 
validity of the machine patent. 

It is also true that the court seems to 
base its decision largely upon an attempted 
extension of the monopoly of the expired 
reissue [product] patent by resort to the ma- 
chine patent (a position difficult to sustain, 
since the applications were copending); but 
the opinion also deals with the question of 
the exercise of the inventive faculty in the 


disclosed in the product patent first issued, 
and this necessitates that the practice of 
the process be accepted as the end in view 
i Saperenning the validity of the machine 
patent. 


Thus on pa~> 7.2 the court says: “Given 
adapt these obvious means to the solution 
of the problem in hand would, we think, have 
evidenced a want of ordinary mechanical skill 
and familiarity with them. Their adapta- 
tion to the new use was not the creative 
work of the inventive faculty. It was ‘but 
the display of the expected skill of the call- 
ing, and 
ordinary faculties of reasoning upon the ma- 
terlals supplied by a special knowledge, and 
the facility of manipulation which results 
from its habitual and intelligent practice.’” 


+++ 


This language is peculiarly applicable to the 
present case, and, so applying it, the problem 
was how to heat different sections of the 
coiled hair for different periods of time, that 
is, how to practice the method; and the ob- 
vious solution of that problem was by dupli- 
cation of the electrical heating device com- 
mon to the art, the multiple units being so 
connected that they might be operated 
singly or simultaneously. 

“This was but the excuse of the mechanical 
and electrical skill naturally to be expected. 
(Note No. 3.) The fact that no method patent 
was applied for or issued seems to us immaterial. 
Having discovered a new and useful method, 
which we assume was patentable as such (al- 
though see Thomas Lasting Wave Co. v. E. 
Fredericks, Inc., 277 Fed. 186, C. C. A. 2), a 
machine patent was applied for and issued 
upon an unpatentable device. This was an 
error in judgment and administration for 
which the courts cannot and should not afford 
a remedy. 

It is also clear that but little prejudice could 
result from an inventors’ indecision as to 
whether his invention should properly be the 
subject of a patent for a machine or an article 
of manufacture, or of a patent for an article 
of manufacture or a composition of matter. 
These three subjects of patent are in a true 
sense all products or articles, but all differ 
fundamentally in nature from a process. Cf. 
Burr v. Duryee, 1 Wall. 531, 568. The latter 
is not a “thing.” It may be protected and 
patented only as a_ process, 
observe this distinction is here fatal. 

The decree of the District Court is re- 
versed and the cause is remanded with in- 
structions to dismiss the bill. 





Missouri Rules on Refund 
Of Gasoline Tax Payments 


JEFFERSON City, Mo., March 3. 
No refund of Missouri gasoline taxes 


device—obvious to| may be made to the Federal Government, 


except by an act of the State Legislature, 
the Attorney General's office has advised 
the State Inspector of Oils. 


Assessor of Cook County 
Is Appointed in Illinois 


SPRINGFIELD, ILL., March 3. 

Goveror Louis L. Emmerson has ap- 
pointed J. L. Jacobs as. assessor of Cook 
County. The appointment was made un- 
der a law (S. 14) passed at the recent 
special session, reorganizing the taxing 
machinery of the county. The ngw law 





| abolished the board of assessors, the board | 


|of review and about 30 township as- 
|Sessors. In their stead, it provided for 
;& county assessor and a board of appeals 
|of two members, the township assessors 
| becoming ex-officio deputy assessors. Ap- 
|pointments to the new board have not 


|yet been made. 


‘Decisions Are Announced 
By Board of Tax Appeals 


Promulgated March 3 
| Sterling Newell and W. E. Clark, Execu- 


| statute, 


the present case, for, apart from the process | 


creation of a machine to perform the method | 


the method of tie reissue patent, failure to, 


involves only the exercise of the] 


and failure to) 


tion is to ascertain and effectuate intention. 
Tremblay v. Murphy, 111 Maine 38; Bowen v. 
Portland, 119 Maine 282. 

In construing statutes, courts expound the | 
law; they cannot extend the application of a 
nor amend it by the insertion of 
words. | 

Section 79 of the statute, in so far as re- 
cital seems essential defines a ‘distributor’ 
as a person, etc., ‘who imports * * * for sale 
or for his or its own use, * * * any internal 
combustion engine fuels as herein defined 
for use in this State; * * *” 

This language is not, on first reading, as 
clear as it might be. 

The office of the section is, however, only 
that of defining the terms employed in other 
sections, Besides defining “distributor,” the 
section defines ‘internal combustion engine,” 
and “internal combustion engine fuel.” 

Section 80 lays ‘‘an excise tax * * * upon said 
internal combustion engine fuels sold within 
| this State and for the uses defined in these 
sections,” (with exceptions not of present | 
moment), 

Provisions of Statute 

The next section not only requires every 
distributor to file, in a State department, a 
duly acknowledged identifying certificate, but 
inhibits him from selling or distributing en- 
gine fuels in advance of the filing of such a 
certificate. 

Section 82 defines “‘sale.”’ The ordinary ac- 
ceptation of the word is extended to include 
motor fuels “distributed by the distributors 
to their branch agencies.” 

Section 83 authorizes the distributor, who 
has paid, or become liable to pay the tax, to 
add the amount thereof to the selling price. 

Under section 84, the distributor must re- 
port to the State, “the number of gallons of 
internal combustion engine fuels received, 
sold, and used * * * by him the preceding 
calendar month"; and he must pay a tax 
“upon each gallon so reported as sold or dis- 
tributed.” 

Legislative Intent Discussed 

Other sections of the statute need not here 
be considered. 

The sections under consideration, read to- 
gether, manifest legislative intent to limit the 
tax to sales of combustion fuels, and to pro- 
vide a system of checks and balances against 
sales escaping taxation. 

First, every “distributor must file an ac- 
knowledged certificate with a State depart- 
ment. His sworn statement as to who he is, 
where located, and what he is doing, becomes | 
of public record. 

Next, he must report to the department, on 
official forms, the number of gallons of com- 
bustion engine fuels received, the number of 
gallons sold, and the number used in the 
State by him during the preceding calendar 
month. The report shall contain “such 
further information pertinent thereto as said 
auditor shall prescribe’; for instance, the 
number of gallons remaining on hand. 

The tax is upon fuel sales for the internal- 
combustion-engine useg which the statutes 
define. 

In accordance with the stipulation, the en- 
try must be, 

Judgment for defendant. 
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Latest Decisions of Feceral and State Courts 


MOTOR VEHICLES—Operation—Degree && negligence—Injured person being trans- 
ported in ambulance as “guest”—Owner of ambulance as “public carrier”— 

An injured person being transported to a hospital in an ambulance owned and 
maintained by a post of the American Legion for the benefit of the public generally 
without charge, was a “guest” being transported “without payment.for such trans- 
portation,” within the meaning-of a Connecticut statute precluding recovery against 
the owner of an automobile for injuries sustained by a guest being transported 
without payment therefor as a result of ordinary negligence, and requiring heed- 
lessness or reckless disregard for the rights of others as the basis for recovery, 
notwithstanding the prospect that the injured person, out of gratitude for such 
transportation, would later make a donation to the organization for the benefit of 
the fund devoted to the maintenance of the ambulance; the post, however, in the 
operation of the ambulance, was a “public carrier” within an exception permitting 
recovery on proof of ordinary negligence as against a public carrier. 


Leete v. Griswold Post, No. 79, American Legion et al.; 


Feb. 24, 1932. 


Conn. Sup. Ct. Errors, 


MOTOR VEHICLES—Right of way—Ambulances—Crossing of intersection against 
traffic light—Effect on statute giving ambulance drivers right of way of subse- 
quently enacted general right of way statute— 

A Connecticut statute giving ambulance drivers the right of way at street inter- 
sections permitted the driver of an ambulance to cross a street intersection against 
a traffic light; such statute was not impliedly repealed by a subsequently enacted 
right of way statute applying to vehicles generally without reference to ambulances. 

Leete v. Griswold Post, No. 79, American Legion et al.; Conn. Sup. Ct. Errors, 


Feb. 24, 1932. 


TRUSTS—Administration of trusts—Taxes on unproductive property—Charge 


against corpus and not income— 


Where a testamentary trustee, who was empowered by the will to sell the prop- 
erty constituting the trust estate and reinvest the proceeds, did not sell vacant and 
unproductive real estate because it was not marketable to advantage under existing 
conditions, the amount of taxes on the property paid by the trustee was chargeable 
to the corpus of the trust and not to the income from the productive property or 
securities held in the trust fund, notwithstanding the general rule that the life 
beneficiary and not the remainderman shall bear the expense of taxes, since such 
rule does not apply where unproductive property is held at the discretion of the 
trustee for the benefit of the estate and where the remainderman rather than the 


life beneficiary profits by the holding. 


Minnesota Loan & Trust Co., Trustee, et al., etc., v. Moore et al.; 


No. 28729, Feb. 19, 1932. 


Minn, Sup. Ct., 


Decisions Published in Full Text in This Issue 


PARENT AND CHILD—Torts of child—Liability of father for negligence of son— 
Application of family car doctrine to motor boats— 

A father who furnished the members of his family a motor boat for their pleasure 
and entertainment, was not chargeable, in a Minnesota State court, with the 
negligence of a son in using the boat for his own pleasure under the so-called 
family car doctrine, since such doctrine, although applicable, in Minnesota, to 
automobiles, is not applicable to motor boats; public policy requires the application 


of such doctrine to automobiles but 
tively small number of motor teak 


not to motor boats, in view of the compara- 
in use in the State—Felcyn v. Gamble et al. 


(Minn, Sup. Ct.)—7 U. S. Daily, 4, March 4, 1932. 


Patents 
PATENTS—Construction of specification and claims—By Patent Office proceed- 


ings— 


“Heat insulated” havirg been inserted into claims to avoid references in Patent 
Office, it at least is very doubtful whether any device could be said to infringe 
which did not have several units, heat insulated from each other, and whether 
defendant's device, in spite of similarity of construction to plaintiff’s commercial 


device, is so insulated.—Nestle-LeMur Co. v. Eugene, Ltd. 


Daily, 4, March 4, 1932. 


(C. C. A. 6.)—7 U. S. 


PATENTS—Estoppel—Patentability—Utility— 
By copying and using patented device, defendant has estopped itself from claim- 
ing want of utility in sense of patent statute, but no estoppel arises as to want of 


inventive faculty —Nestle-LeMur Co. v. Eugene, Ltd. 


4, March 4, 1932, 


(C. C. A. 6.)—7 U. S. Daily, 


PATENTS—Patentability—New use—Process—Machine— 

Where one discovers a new and useful process for accomplishing a given result, 
the obvious mechanical or electrical device for carrying out the process is not 
patentable apart from the process; a machine patent which does not meet all 
tests of patentability applicable to machine patent is invalid for that reason, not- 
withstanding patentee may have discovered a clearly patentable process to be 
carried out by the machine; this is true although no patent has been applied for on 


the process.—Nestle-LeMur Co. v. Eugene, Ltd. 


March 4, 1932. 


(Cc. C. A. 6.)—T7 U. S. Daily, 4, 


PATENTS—Apparatus for waving hair invalid— 
Patent 1266879, Suter, Electrical Heating Apparatus for Permanently Waving 


Hair, claim 1 held invalid.—Nestle-LeMur Co. v. Eugene, Ltd. 


Daily, 4, March 4, 1932. 


(C. C. A. 6.)—7 U.S. 


State Taxation 


MAINE—Gasoline tax—Sales and use taxes— 

The Maine gasoline tax is upon the sale of fuel for uses defined by the statute: 
fuel used by an oil company’s trucks in making delivery of gasoline to its retail 
filling stations in Maine held not subject to the tax.—State of Maine v. Standard 


Oil Company of New York. 


(Me. Sup. Jud. Ct.)—7 U. S. Daily, 4, March 4, 1932. 
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Proceedings of March 3, 1932 
The Senate 


. 
HE Senate convened at _ noon, 
March 3, following a recess from the 
previous day. 

A message was received from the 
House announcing that the Speaker had 
signed the enrolled resolution (S. uv. 
Res. 14), the “lame duck” amendment io 
‘the Constitution. 

Senator Bulkley (Deem.), of Ohio, dis- 
cussed the failure of the Union Mortgage 
Company of Cleveland, Ohio, and the 
refusal of the Department of Justice 
to prosecute some of its former officers 
on charges of using the mails to defraud. 
He presented a resolution for an in- 
quiry by the Committee on the Judiciary 
into reasons for lack of action. 

Senator Harrison (Dem.), of Missis- 
sippi, discussed the political activities 
of the Secretary of Agriculture, Arthur 
M. Hyde.’ 


The motion wa Senator Trammell 
(Dem.), of Florida, to suspend the Sen- 
ate rules so that he could offer an 
amendment to the appropriation bill for 
the Department of Agriculture to create 
a board for investigating damage done 
in eradication of the Midterranean fruit 
fly, was called up. After debate the mo- 
tion to suspend the rules was defeated 
by 33 ayes to 34 nays. (Discussion on 
page 1.) 

Committee amendments to agricul- 

ture appropriation bill, previously passed 
over, were called up for consideration. 

The pending question, after rejection 
of the Trammell motion to suspend the 





GOVERNMENT BOOKS | 
AND PUBLICATIONS | 
Market Research Sources, 1932 Ed.—D. C. 8] 
No, 55, Bur. of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce, U. S. Dept. of Commerce. Price, 30) 
cents. 29-27613 
Clay-Products Sand-Lime | 


Brick, 1930. eee t| 
Commerce. (23-27473) 


Industries and 
Bur. of Census, U. S 
Price, 5 cents. 


| Paper and Paper Board; “ulpwood + ‘ 


tion and Wood-Pulp Production: 1930; Pulp 
wood Consumption; Wood-Pulp Production— 
Forest Products: 1930. Bur. of Census, U. 
S. Dept. of Commerce. Price, 5 cents. 
(24-26246) 
Colors for Sanitary Ware—CS30-31, Bur. Stand- 
ards, U. S. Dept. of Commerce. Price, 20) 
cents. (27-27740) 


STATE PUBLICATIONS 
AND BOOKS 


Information regarding these publications 
may be obtained by writing to the de- 
partment in the State given below. 


Wis.—Ann. Rept. of Adj. Gen. for The Grand | 
Army Home for Veterans, f. yr. ended Je. 

. 30, 1930 (period Oct. 1, 1929, to Je. 30, 
1930). Madison, 1930. 

Nev.—Bienn. Rept. of Comr. of Labor, cal. 
yrs. 1929-1930. Wm. Royle, Comr. of Labor, 
Carson City, 1931. 

N. J.—Compendium of Motor Vehicle Act and 
Traffic Act, comp. by Harold G. Hoffman, | 
Comr. of Motor Vehicles, July 1, 1931. 
Trenton, 1931. 


rules, was the amendment by Senator 
Blaine (Rep.), of Wisconsin, that the 
prohibition by the House of convict la- 
bor on Federal road-aid projects should 
not bar convicts on parole or on proba- 
tion. The amendment was agreed to by 
viva-voce vote. (Discussion on page 1.) 

The Senate then rejected the amend- 
ment by the Committee on Appropria- 
tions which proposed to strike out the 
House convict-labor prohibition. The 
vote was 24 ayes to 45 nays. 

Several amendments from the floor 
were accepted, making changes in minor 
items in the bill where reductions had 
been made by the House. 

v 

Senator Neely (Dem.), of West Vir- 
ginia, announced that he had been re- 
quested by Senator McKellar (Dem.), of 
Tennessee, to offer a series of 28 amend- 
ments making changes in various items, 
and to read a 36-page speech prepared 
by the Tennessee Senator who was ab- 
sent provided Senator McNary (Rep.), 
of Oregon, in charge of the bill, insisted 
on a final vote on the bill, March 3. 
Senator McNary said that a final vote 
would not be had until March 4. 

Senator Smoot, (Rep.), of Utah, gave 
notice that he will ask for consideration 
of the appropriation bill for the De- 
partment of the Interior as soon as the 
Agriculture bill is disposed of. 

Senator King (Dem.), of Utah, gave 
notice that he will move to reconsider 
the section of the agricultural bill pro- 
viding for a campaign for eradication of 
grasshoppers with the aid of Federal 
tunds. 

Senator Norbeck (Rep.), of South Da- 
kota, for the Committee on Banking and 
Currency, reported favorably the reso- 
lution (S. Res. 84) for the investigation 
into practices of short selling of stock 
exchange securities. He asked that it be 
referred to the Committee on Audit and 
Control of Contingent Expenses, which 
®us done. (Discussion on page 1.) 

Upon motion by Senator McNary 
(Rep.), of Oregon, the Senate recessed at 
4:55 p. m. tO noon, March 4. 

wv 


House of Representatives 


The House met at noon, March 3. 
Representative O’Connor (Dem.), of 
New York City, announced he expected 
a vote in the House on beer by the end of 
April. (Discussion of this is printed on 
page 2.) 

Representatives Cocper (Rep.), of 
Youngstown, Ohio, and Sabath (Dem.), 
of Chicago, Ill., diccussed kidnaping. 

The House adopted a rule for imme- 
diate consideration of the wheat relief 
bill, amended, (S. J. Res. 10), and after 
several hours’ debate the resolution was 
adopted by a vote of 344 to 2. (Discus- 
sion of this is pirnted on page 1.) 

A resolution (H. Concurrent Res. 27) 
was adopted authorizing the printing of 
2,500 copies of the consolidated hearings 
of the House Committee on Ways and 


) mtgs. 


Status of Bills 
And Resolutions 
Before Congress 


New Measures Introduced in 
Both Senate and the House 
Of Representatives Also 
Are Made Public 


Agriculture 
Bills introduced: 
H. R. 10030. Culkin. To promote public 
health of all engaged in service of Govern- 
ment, and to encourage dairy industry; Agri- 


| culture. 


S. 3903. Gore. To regulate sale of wheat 
controlled by Fedl. Farm Bd.; Agriculture and 


Forestry. 
Banking 
Bills introduced: 

H. R. 10040. Disney. Insurance of deposits 
of member banks of Federal reserve system; 
Banking and Currency. 

District of Columbia 
Bills introduced: 

H. R. 9974. Norton (by request). For 
apptmt. of public-school employes between 
of Bd. of Education; District of Co- 
lumbia. 

S. 3873. Logan. To incorporate Big Brother 





| Big Brother and Big Sister Federation; 
| diciary. 


|} ance for ry. employes; 


and Big Sister Federation; Judiciary. 

S. 3885. Wagner. To incorporate Big Brother 
and Big Sister Federation; Judiciary. 

S. 3904. Goldsborough. To incorporate a 
u- 


H. R. 10054. Thatcher. To amend Code of 
Law for Distr. of Columbia, with respect to 
kidnaping; District of Columbia. 


Education 


| Bills introduced: 


S. 3884. Capper. For further development 
of vocational education in States and Terri- 
tories; Education and Labor. 

H. R. 10052. Seibeniing. For cooperation 
with States and Territories in vocational edu-#’ 
cation of physical handicapped children; Edu- 
cation. 

Highways 
Changes in status: 

H. R. 9642. Apprns. for emergency highway 
eee Passed u. Feb. 27. Reptd. to 8. 

ar. 2. 


| Bills introduced: 


H. R. 10051. Almon. To amend sec. 20, 


| title 23, U. S. Code, relating to ann. repts. 
; On roads and trails construction; Roads. 


Indians 


| Changes in status: 


H. R. 472. To authorize leasing unallotted 
tribal Indian land in Red Lake Indian Reser- 
vation, Minn. Reptd. to H. Mar. 2. 

Bills introduced: 

H. R. 10047. Disney. To carry out certain 
obligations to certain enrolled Indians under 
tribal agreements; Indian Affairs. 

Judiciary: Judicial Code 
Bills introduced: 

S. 3891. Steiwer. Making interstate kid- 

naping a felony; Judiciary, 
Labor 
Bills introduced: 

S. 3892. Wagner. For retirement insure 

Interstate Commerce. 

H. R. 10023. Crosser. Retirement insurance 
for ry. employes; Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce. 

Monuments 
Bills introduced: 

H. R. 9973. Boland. For erection of mem- 
oral to Brig. Gen. Pulaski at Savannah, Ga.; 
Library. 

Mead. 


H. R. 9976. For erection of mem- 


| Orial to Brig. Gen. Pulaski at Savannah, Ga.; 
| Library. 


H. R. 9978.. Griffin. For honorary designa- 
tion of St. Ann’s Churchyard in N. Y,. City 
as natl. shrine and for erection of monument 
cr statue to memory of Gouverneur Morris; 


| Library. 


H. R. 9922. Granfield. For erection of me- 
morial to Brig. Gen. Pulaski at Savannah, 
Ga.; wibrary. 

H. R. 10028. Condon. For erection of me- 
morial to Brig. Gen. Pulaski at Savannah, Ga.;' 
Library. 

H. R. 10029. Smith. For import duty on 
bituminous coal; Ways and Means. 


National Defense 
Bills introduced: 

H. R. 10035. McMillan. To authorize transfer 
of certain lands in Charleston County, 8. C.; 
Naval Affairs. 

H. R. 10036. James. For construction at 
Fort Bliss, Tex.; Military Affears. / 

H. R. 10037. James. Appro. for construction 
at Ft. Sam Houston, Tex.; Military Affairs. 

H,. R. 10038. James. Apprns. for construc- 
tion at Ft. Hamilton, N. Y.; Military Affairs, 

H. R. 10039. James. Apprns. for construc- 
tion at Ft. Snelling, Minn.; Military Affairs, 

H. R. 10041. Connery. To establish in War 
Dept. and Navy Dept., respectively, roll de- 
signated as Army and Navy medal; Military 
Affairs. 

H. R. 10042. Connery. To recognize high 
public service rendered by soldiers who served 


| in trench-fever experiments in A. E. F.; Mili- 
| tary Affairs. 


Patriotic Observances 
Bilis introduced: 

S. 3895. Robinson of Ind. To aid G. A. R, 
in Memorial Day services, May 30; Appropria- 
tions. 

Prohibition 
Bills introduced: 


| S. J. Res. 114. Barbour. For amdmt. to 
|; Constitution relating to intoxicating liquors; 


Judiciary. 
Public Lands 

Bills introduced: 

H. R. 10048. Swing. Granting to metropolie 
| tan water dist. of southern Calif. certain pub- 
lic and reserved lands of U. S.; Public Lands, 
| Rivers and Harbors 
' Bills introduced: 

S. 3890. McNary. For preliminary survey 
of Umpqua River, oS Commerce. 

ari 





Bills introduced: 

H. R. 10044. James. 
| Ways and Means. 

H. R. 10046. Brumm. For import duties on 
coal and coke; Ways and Means. 

H. R. 10053. Boland. For import duties on 
| coal and coke; Ways and Means. 

H. R. 10027. Coyle. For import duties on 
coal and coke; Ways and Means. 

Taxation 

Bills introduced: 

H. R. 10017. ‘Connor. 
Ways and Means. 

H. R. 10018. W. E. Hull. For addtl. revenue; 
Ways and Means. 
| H.R. 10019. LaGuardia. 
| Ways and Means. 
| H.R. 10020. Linthicum. For addtl. revenue; 
| Ways and Means. 

Beck. For addtl. 


H. R. 10021. 
For addtl. 


For tariff on copper; 


For addtl. revenue; 


For addtl. revenue; 


revenue; 
Ways and Means. 


H. R. 10024. Stokes. 
| Ways and Means. 

H. R. 10025. Boileau. 
Ways and Means. 
H.R. 10049. 
Ways and Means. 
H. R. 10050. Welch of California. For addtl. 

revenue; Ways and Means. 
Veterans 


revenue 


For addtl. revenue} 


Horr. For addtl. revenue; 


| Bills introduced: 
S. 3886. Watson. For purchase of tobacco 


| from funds appropriated for Veterans’ Admin- 
| istration; Finance. 

H. R. 19043. Brand. For no interest charge 
on loans on adjusted-service certificates after 
Feb. 27, 1931; Ways and Means. 


DIRECTLY FACING 
THE OCEAN 


Atlantic City 


HE most beautifully appointed resort 
hotel in the world. Efficient and com- 
plete in all departments. 24 floors of 
luxurious comfort and safety. Sea wate: 
in all baths. Health bath department. 


Food service a la carte 
Single from $5. Double from $7 





tors Under the Will of Charles C. In-' 
galls, Deceased. Docket No. 27835. | Mactan, ‘Ceamas,. And 


: P ti 475 p., illus, 
Fair market value of stock determined. | press. 1931, . = 


Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co.. 200 Fed. 144 
(Cc. C. A. 1); Nathan Anklet Support Co, v. 
Cammeyer, Inc., 264 Fed. 968 (C. C. A. 2). } 


Md.—8th Ann. Rept. of Bur. of Mines, under | 
supervision of Bd. of Labor and Statistics, 
Dr. J. Knox Insley, Comr., cal. yr. 1930. 
Annapolis, 1931, ‘ 


Lorine, J., dissenting: I agree with the 
Chief Justice. 


ROSCOE J. TOMPKINS, Menage: 
For many vears of 
The Blackstone, Chicage 


Means on the revenue bill. 
The House then at 4:40 p. m. ad- 
journed until noon, March 4. 





so began the Irish | 
Dublin & Cork, Talbot | 
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Federal Bulletins | 


Are Defended by 
Secretary Hyde 


Criticisms of Cost Based! 


|New Schedules of Credits and | 


| 


Fire Policy Rates 
Changed in Texas 


Penalties Are Announced 
By Commissioners 


Austin, Tex., March 3. 
Fire insurance rate credits and penal-| 





On Misinformation as to) 
Actual Expenditures for) 
Production, He Asserts | 


By Arthur M. Hyde 
Secretary of Agriculture 


If I object to most of the recent com- 
ment on Government bulletins, it is be-| 
cause it obviously is based on misinforma- 
tion which many editors appear to have 
accepted as trustworthy. When a Senator 
echoes a propagandist in suggesting that 
the Governmeny 


trap. 


in regard to publications, or for any spe- 
cific publication—how much it cost, why 


to demand or distribution. 
The present agitation against Govern- 
ment pamphlets originated with the 


was relayed via the Senate chamber, 
barbed with wit, embellished with wise- 
cracks, and camouflaged under the fair 
name of economy. 

%,But the gentlemen who originated and 
transmitted the outburst were in blissful 
ignorance of the facts. 

The Department of Agriculture realizes 
it has much to learn. We welcome criti- 
cism. I hope we are not so impervious 
as to fail to profit from it. But the criti- 
cism should be constructive and the critic 
should know his facts. Here are facts: 


Sixty per cent of the allg:ed bulletins | 


criticized never were printed by this De- 
partment. They were articles printed by 
commercial magazines, the unemotional 
editors of which paid their own hard 
money for typesetters and white paper 
because they thought the information 
was of some value. 


Bulletins Explained 


A bulletin on window curtaining was 
printed by the Department. We issued 
it with the double-barreled purpose of 
offering to the wives in humble homes 
an inexpensive method of making the 
home attractive, and of widening the 
market for cotton. It was printed at 
the request of cotton producers for 
whom a large demand for cotton would 
be a boon. Indeed, Congress has in- 
structed several branches of the Gov- 
ernment to try to widen the market for 
cotton. 

A bulletin called “Lamb As You Like 
It” did not prove to the liking of a sena- 
torial humorist. In that respect he dif- 
fers from more than 200.000 of his fellow 
citizens who took the pains and bought 
stamps to write for it. 
producers who realized that a prejudice 
isted against lamb because housewives 
not cook the meat properly. 

The statement, made by this same Sen- 
ator and spread throughout the country 


that “we could forego * * * the $20,000,000 | 


that we are using for the preparatiqn 
and publication of bulletins” needs some 
important qualifications, reservations, and 
limitations, as well as much salt and 
ketchup before it can be swallowed. 
Years’ Printing Cost Cited 

The total output of the public printing 
«Office last year cost $15,500,000. Deduct 
$2,500,000 spent by Congress. Deduct 
roughly another $6,500,000 for job print- 
ing for the Treasury, Patent Office, and 
all other units of Government, and the 
$20,000,000 has shriveled to $6,500,000 or 
thereabouts to pay for every Government 
book, report, publication, or bulletin in 
all the executive and judicial branches of 
the Government. Many of these reports 
are required by acts of Congress. 

Of the remaining $6,500,000, the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture spent last year $212,- 
60: for farmers’ bulletins and leaflets. 


The people of the United States wrote in, | 


asked for, and recevied 17,000,000 such 

bulletins. They cost 1'4 cents a copy. 
An eight-page bulletin on rompers 

brought a snort of senatorial satire. The 


total cost of that bulletin was only $1,018 | 


for 130,000 copies. The cost therefore was 
about equal to the expense of printing the 
Senator's quips in the Congressional Rec- 
ord (free and bound editions). However, 
an important difference is that the people 
have already demanded 130,000 copies of 
the bulletin. 
Obligations to Public 


For popular bulletins, which in a very 
real sense are part of this Department’s 
program of free education, we spend an- 
nually less than one-fifth of 1 cent per 
capita. Of the 750 different popular bul- 
letins we distribute, less than a dozen 
have been criticized. That’s a pretty good 
average for any concern. 

Editors ought to understand more 
clearly than mosi others the basic reason 
for these bulletins. Most newspapers ac- 
cept the burden of answering questions 


Afrom readers. Some newspapers subscribe 


ar @ syndicated service that agrees to an- 
“Ger the questions that come in from 
\ saders. 
~ Replies to readers cost money, but 
newspapers accept it as part of their job. 
How much more is it the job of a public 
segency like the Department of Agricul- 
ture, supported by public funds, and em- 
ploying specialists who are recognized as 
authorities in their fields? ; 
In the early days of the Department it 


| 7. had become evident that specialists were 
* spending too much time answering in-. 


quiries which could be handled much 


more comprehensively with printed pam- | 


phlets. A bulletin costs 1% cents, and a 
letter anywhere from 25 cents to $1. 
* From the standpoint of cost to the De- 
ment and to the taxpayer, we have 
found the press is the most economical 
channel for getting the fact to the man 
who can put it to work, but when editors 
find news or information in the achieve- 
ments of the Department they create a 
demand for bulletins that give more de- 
tailed information than a newspaper or 
periodical can supply. 

We try to meet that demand. Last year 
we were able to supply only about half the 
publications for which we had requests. It 
costs less, on the average, to print a bul- 
letin than the 2-cent stamp the inquirer 
uses to ask for it. 

One criticism that seems to me most de- 
serving of consideration is that we are 
trying to teach in too many fields. I see 
the point of an editor in the Kansas wheat 
fields who wonders why we have a bulle- 
tin on mushroom growing. I have often 
wondered why a certain bulletin was pub- 
lished, and when I've investigated I have 
found there is a reason. usually the good 
reason that the specialists need it to an- 
swer questions. \ 

That is the explanation for the leaflet 
on “How to Make a Cat-Trap,” whic puz- 
gled a good many. That 4-page leaflet, 
illustrated, makes a far better reply than 
a letter without illustrations. Why trap 
cats? Ask the man who wants the as- 
sistance of birds in his garden and orchard. 
Ask the farmer who wants to save his 
poultry. Ask the public health official 
who knows that stray cats spread disease. 


The Department values and has bene-| 


fited from intelligent criticisms of its pub- 








could save $20,000,000 if | 
we stopped printing bulletins, it is clap-'! 


, When editors accept this in good faith | 
/ and reason accordingly it becomes serious. 
} Any editor can demand and get the facts 


it was printed, and information in regard | 


United States Chamber of Commerce, and | 


He differs from | 


ties for Texas cities and towns, effective | 
on all policies written during the year | 
starting March 1, have been announced | 
by the State Board of Insurance Com- 
missioners. 


These included the following: 
San Antonio, 15 per cent maximum 
credit, unchanged from 1931; Fort 
Worth, 6 per cent penalty; Waco, 
3 per cent penalsy; Dallas, no penalty | 
or credit; Beaumont, uncomputed; El 
Paso, key rate reduced from 15 to 
10 cents; Austin, 15 per-cent good fire} 


record credit, unchangeG; Galveston, 6) 
per cent credit, reduced from 15 per ceni| 
last year; Amarillo, 15 per cent credit, | 
{increased from 12 per cent in 1931; 
Wichita Falls, 6 per cent credit, increased 
|from 3 per cent; Port Arthur, 6 per cent | 
credit, reduced from 9 per cent in 1931. | 


Gasoline Pump at Curb | 
Termed Traffic Impediment | 


HarrissurG, Pa., March 3. 

The curb gasoline pump, according to 
J. W. Morgan, Fire Marshal of the Bureau | 
of Fire Protection, Pennsylvania State Po- 
lice, “has not only outlived its usefulness, | 
but ig now regarded generally as an im-| 
pediment to proper traffic movement and 
control.” 

The records of the Bureau, he said, show 
that over 59,000 approvals were issued dur- 
ing the last 11 years for all types of in-| 
stallation, with more than 80 per cent of 
the locations being drive-in or inside 
property line stations during the past sev- 
eral years. 

A decade ago, Mr. Morgan pointed out, 
there was little restriction or control over 
curb installations, while today hundreds of 
municipalities prohibit the placing of gas- 
oline dispensing devices at the curb along 
most or all thoroughfares. 


Mississippi Advances 
Insurance Tax Bill 





|House Approves Increase in 


| Premium Levy 
| JACKSON, Miss., March 3. 
| The Mississippi House has passed, but 
}is holding on a motion to reconsider, a 

committee substitute for a bill (H. 235) 
}to increase the premium tax on foreign 
insurance companies. 

Changes from the provisions of the 
original bill which were made in the 
committee substitute include the follow- 
ing : 

The tax on premiums of life and health 
and accident insurance companies would 
be 2% instead of 2's per cent; the annual 
license taxes of mutual fire insurance com- 
panies and associations and reciprocal as- 
sociations would be $200 instead of $100; 
the following language is added: 

“Every insurance company shall, within 
the months of February and August of 
each year, make to the Commissioner 
of Insurance a full and correct statement 
under oath of its president, secretary or 
some Officer at the home or head office 
of the company in this country, of the 
}gross amount of preniium receipts and of 
the above prescribed deductions during 
the six motnhs ending with the preceding 
Dec. 31 and June 30, respectively, and 
shall, at the time of filing such report, 
pay to the Commissioner of Insurance 
the tax upon the premium collections for 
said six months period as hereinabove 
provided. 

“Provided that all provisions of this 
section shall apply to mutual and recipro- 
|cal insurance cgmpanies and/or associa- 


| tions.” « fi 
‘Brardelier National Area 

Is ‘Ordered Enlarged 
| 


| Enlargement of the Bandelier National 
Monument, in New Mexico, to a total of 
approxiinately 30,000 acres, to give addi- 
tional protection to its unique prehistoric 
Indian ruins, and transfer of jurisdiction 
|}over the area from the Forest Service to 
the National Park Service by presidcnu.al | 
proclamation was announced today (March 
2) by the Secretary of the Interior, Ray 
Lyman Wilbur.—Issued by the Depart- 
ment of the Interior. 


| Pe a ene 
'Medical Care Measures | 
Presented in New York | 


Atpany, N. Y., March 3. 


| Three bills embodying recommendati«ns 
of the majority of the special committee 
appointed by Governor Roosevelt to make 
| @ survey of medical and hospital problems 
|in connection with workmen's compensa- 
; tion cases have been introduced in the 

New York Senate by Senator John W. 
Gates by request. The bills are: 

8S. Int. 1468. To amend the workmen's com- 
pensation law by defining the terms ‘‘chari- 
table hospitals’’ and ‘‘municipal hospital.” 
| S&S. Int. 1469. To amend section 19, work- 
men's compensation law, reiative to physical 
examination of employes by striking out pro- 
| vision that physician selected and paid by em- 
'ploye or carrier may participate in examina- 

tion if employe or carrier so requests. 
| §. Int. 1470. To amend the workmen's 
compensation law relative to claims for medi- 
cal treatment by certain hospitals. 

The Senate has passed and sent to the 
| Assembly the following insurance bills: 
The Wheatley bill amending the insurance 
| law relative to life agents’ certificate of au- 
thority. 

The Wheatley bill amending the insurance 
law relative to public adjusters’ certificate of 
authority. 

The Wheatley bill amending the insurance | 
law relative to mutual employers’ liability and 
workmen's compensation insurance corpora- 
tions. 

The Wheatley bill amending the general cor- 
poration law relative to corporate names. 

The Wheatley bill amending the general 
corporation law relative to the voluntary dis- 
solution of a corporation formed under or 
subject to the insurance law 

The Senate also passed four bills intro- 
duced by Senator Gates to amend the 
workmen's compensation law. They are as 
follows: 

8. Int. 215. 


Relative to partial dependents. 

S. Int. 216. Relative to death benefits 

S. Int. 217 Relative to determination of 
claims for compensation. 

S. Int. 218. Relative to modification of 
{awards and continuing jurisdiction of depart- 
ment. 


lications. No group is more capable of 
giving us good advice in this respect than 
newspaper editors who are paying more 
attention to science and agriculture than 
ever before. | 

If the propagandists who are taking 
pot shots at the Department really mean 
that we should abandon what is one of 
the most economical and effective methods 
of popular education and information, if 
they think the Government should dis- 
charge all its scientists, or let them work 
on without revealing the results, it would 
mean a change in policy that ought to be 
discussed seriously. It would deserve 
treatment more substantial than wise-| 
| cracks. | 


The foregoing is the full text of a 
statement printed in the magazine 
“Editor and Publisher.” 








— 











dend account that the liquidating dividend | 
was paid? A. Yes, sir. 
Q. To the Pinellas County Power Company? | 
A. Yes, sir. ] 
Q. During what period did the original Flor- | 
ida Power Cornoration operate? A. March 26, | 


Injunction Denied Profit in Power Utility Sale 
In Ohio Action for Described at Federal Inquiry erie re ee ea york eS a 


| tional part of the year ending Dec. 31, 1925, | operating small enterprises have neglected 
a | 
Refund of Deposit Tra 


jand for that portion of the year ended July|/to renew their workmen’s compensation 
31, 1926? . Fror j 
and cameos apaveainn’ fiom Maren 26" ozs, | ‘surance and ae now carrying no in- 
to Dec. 31, 1926, shows net income of $60,- |SUrance for their employes’ protection, ac- 
cording to Industrial Commissioner T’. A, 
Order of Court to Compel 
State to Return Security | 
Fund Is Refused Alien 
Insurance Company 


North Carolina Employers 
Allowing Policies to Lapse 


nsactions of Insull Group Explained in 
Testimony Before Trade Commission 


|S asees for the period Jan. 1, 1926. to July 
. . at which time the physical prop- i 
erties were sold to Pinellas County Power ected tax Oe of these employers has pers 
Company, net income was $79,992.66. JECLE . e Workmen's Compensation Act, 
Q. How about the operating expenses? A. he said. Relatively few claims and pres- 
ent economic conditions were ascribed as 
reasons for the lapsing of the insurance. 


| TESTIMONY Feb. 26 before the Federal Trade Commission Aaron’ J. Hughes, 

Examiner, testified that stock of the Florida Power Corporation acquired by 
National Public Service Company in 1925 for $500,000 was sold the following year 
to Tide Water Power Company for securities valued at $1,015,650. Florida Power 
Corporation is indirectly controlled by the Insull public utility interests which the 
| Commission has been examining. 

Transcript of Mr. Hughes’ testimony sets forth how the profit taken by National 
Public Service on the transaction was reflected on the books of the Florida Power 


| They represented a net figure, a portion of 
general expense having been capitalized by 
| charging to fixed capital under the heading, | 
engineering and superintendence, and by 
| crediting operating expense. 

| @. Does this mean that a portion of the op- | 
| erating expense was charged to fixed capital 
under the heading “Engineering and superin- | 
tendence?” A. Yes, sir, in the amount of 
$5,763.84. 








New York Issues Leaflets 


On New Health Hazards 


New York, N. Y., March 3. 


CoLumsus, Ox10, March 3. | 


| : 7 : 

Judge Benson W. Hough of the United| Corporation. The witness was examined by Robert E. Healy, Commission chief | ,,@,What were the operating revenues for ome out Siet Che Serene see Se 

: ; we ne period of 1925 and 1926 as just indicated? |Chemicals in industry has created new 

States District Court for the Southern; counsel. James L. Moore appeared at the hearing for the utilities. Edgar A. | a. Operating revenue, 1925, $174,309.46: 1926, | health hazards affecting thousand f 

District of Ohio has deified a mandatory} McCulloch, Commissioner, presided. Excerpts from the testimony follow: | $219,020.03. workers, the State Industrial Commis 

+ | . How much was mechandise and jobbing  .; ss ; A 5 

injunction sought by the South British In- | Q. Is the item of $41.000 that appeared in’ net income as per operating statement, $60,- expense? A. 1925, $2,476.92: 1926, $2,321.71. sioner, Frances Perkins, has _ just an- 

surance Co., Ltd., against the State Su- | Capital surplus on March 25, 1925, the result | 999 39: July 31, 1926, net income per pperating Q. How much was miscellaneous nonoperat- nounced the issuance of a series of in- 

; , “* | of @ write-up of fixed capital that occurred at | roe: SUNY ore soo Oct at tok capital iS revenue? A. 1925. $741.23; 1926, $565.67. dustrial hygiene leaflets prepared by In- 

perintendent of Insurance and the State | the organization of the original Florida Power | curpius transferred, $341,000. Pp one a eee ine construc- | dustrial Hygiene Division of the State 

; 3+ | Corporation? A. Yes, sir. te . ss ‘ 7 ’ ‘ on: . 29, $2,190.92; . 155.29. . a 

Treasurer who sought to retain a deposit The Sulin-cihs, Seseieees, Ges Sia, ‘oie Q. That is the item that came over from Q. What was the total gross revenue for Labor Department under the direction of 

made by the company after it had wound . P. ver, was ,000, was capital surplus? A. Yes, sir. 1925? A. $180,324.13. J. D. Hackett. 


. : . : it not? A. Yes, sir. } 9 | " 7 
up its affairs in Ohio. @. In what liability items was the balance Q. All right? A. Oct. 31, 1926, sales suspense| Q. And for 1926? A. $229,062.70. 


Subjects covered in the pamphlets are 


In commenting upon the decision, At-| of the write-up, $100,000, reflected? A. It is| Sogqqne “Lose? Out into earned surplus, $484,-" | |@. How mucn were Operating expenses in /lead poisoning, arsenical poisoning, sili- 
torney General Gilbert Bettman declared | shown in the reserve for depreciation account. @. Does this make a total of all credits of| @+ In 1926? A. $92,004.46. | cesis poisoning, mercury poisoning, chrome 


Q. How was the earned surplus of the origi- 


that it “establishes a precedent necessary | 
Florida Power Corporation constructed? 


to the enforcement of uniform provisions | ren the same manner as the capital surplus 

vill } § s s ‘ 
among the various States of the Union| account. That is, the items were taken from 
respecting the deposit made by insurance | the journal. 


Q. And the net income before deductions in | Poisoning, benzol poisoning, carbon mon- 


1925? A. $113,804.90 | oxide poisoning, industrial anthrax ahd 


Q. In 1926?” A. $137,058.28. au 
Q: In 1925, how much was deducted from | 0CCUPAational dermatitis. 


the net income for interest on funded debts? | 


$965,919.81? A. Yes, sir. The items charged | 
against earned surplus were: July 31, 1926, 
dividend on common stock credited to Na- 





tional Public Service Corporation open ac- 
| count, $140,003.14; Oct. 31, 1926, an item to set | 




















torney General Raymond S. Powers. Balance transferred to the Q. What properties? A. Franchises and 


companies to secure policyholders.” Mr.| @Q. What does the earned surplus account | A. $38,472.22. | 

Bettman represented the State in the| thus constructed show? A. Items credited to| SL Son dees ae nai af eae a tees 3 si 1926? A. $32,816.08. | oe eee tas eecceel ax a ona Power 
; ; : earned surplus account were: Dec. 31, 1925,| ao ; 7 ¥ > ‘ + | . Interest on unfunded debt was | as about to ac- 

case with the assistance of Assistant aia Stes pee es ae amen Sn Suh adeat, eee to the next interest | much? A. $500 in 1925. $4,110.03 in now quire certain properties? A. Yes, sir. 


Q. How much was set aside for deprecia- 


eel se 1 § x : z 
The plaintiff company had deposited | its deposit and brought tnis action to com- ny total nebite of s00aeIeaL MAR" ltion? A. In 1925, 914,390.98. In 1996, §20,- franchise eagtton system at Archer, Pis.; 
$110,000 with the State “for the benefit |pel the State to refund it. 094.47, wig. fran ric plant at Belleview, 


| Q. Was this balance transferred to liquidat- @Q. And the total deductions in 1925 were franchises and electric distribution sys- 


and Security of its policyholders residing | The court, however, sustained the State’s | ing dividend account at the time of the|how much? A. $53,312.08 |tem, equipment and machinery at Bronson, 
in the United States,” as required by the|contention that the deposit could not be| transfer of the property from the original! @Q. In 1926? A. $57,065.58, (ot franchise and municipal electric plant at 
Ohio law. (Section 9565, Ohio General withdrawn so long as there were any florida Power Corporation to Pinellas County)  @ The net income carried to surplus in |at Lady Lake. Wie Tramehtens nee ere pant 
7 ee : : : ; : ; a ower Company? . Both transactions are|1925 was how much? A. $60,492.82. | gp Ag on ; Tranchises and municipal 
a” Upon winding up its affairs in policyholders, not in Ohio alone, but in| recorded under this date of Oct. 31: yes, sir.| @. In 1926? A. $76,992.66 | Plant at Micanopy, Fla.; franchises and enue 
hio, the company desired to withdraw |the United States. Q. And was it from this liquidating divi-! @Q. Did the minutes of the directors’ meet-! [Continued on Page 6, Column 7.} 
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Meeting the ‘Test 


s 4 Life Insurance, the great stabilizer of human welfare, carries on + ¢ 


the way to education; to replacement of earning power 
cut off by death; to establishment of credit; to liquidation 
of indebtedness; to estate creation—to these and other 
family’ or business objectives. 


EACE OF MIND, with which to face the present and 
r plan for the future, never has meant more than it means 
today. These are trying times. It is difficult to believe 
that anyone has escaped the effects of a world-wide de- 


flation of values, contraction of enterprise, social change. 


* % * 


That life insurance companies, during the past year, 
have been able to show an increase of insurance in force is 
indeed a tribute to the high purpose which these institu- 
tions serve. It indicates a growing national consciousness 
of this reliable form of financial protection. 


Metropolitan Life Insurance policyholders, representing 
about one-fifth of the populations of United States and 
Canada, should derive deep satisfaction from the accom- 
panying statements of their Company. It must hearten 
them to realize how sound their life insurance protection 
continues to be. 


Life insurance is, in a real sense, an investment in peace 
of mind, with interest payable in future comfort. It paves 


Metropolitan Life Insurance Company Metropolitan Life Insurance Company 


Financial Report to Policyholders 
for Year’ Ending December 31, 1931 
(1n accordance with the Annual Report filed with the 
New Yerk State Insurance Department. ) 


‘ $3,590, 115,653.72 


financial institution in the werld) 


Some Noteworthy Daily Averages 
of the Company’s Business 
During 1931 
Assets . 

(Larger than any © 
Liabilities 
Statutory Reserve . 
Reserve for Dividends 
payable in 1932 upon 
Industrial Policies . $47,463,634.00 
Ordinary Policies 52,406,629.69 
Accident and Health Policies 2,530,500.00 


Total Dividends . 102,406,763.69 
All Other Liabilities 175,135,774.51 
Unassigned Funds . 227,270, 237.52 
NOTE:— $3,590, 115,653.72 
On the basis of market values as of December 31, 
1931 of stocks and of bonds not subject to amorti- 


sation, the Total Assets are $3,571,679,092.24 
and the Unassigned Funds $208,833,676.04. 


$907,093,871.37 
280,093,835.55 


3,430, 199,381.00 


. . . . . . . 


ther . Number of Claims Paid 


$3,085,308,878.00 2,177 per day 


Number of Life Insurance 
Policies Issued and Revived 


18,959 per day 


Amount of Life Insurance 
Issued, Revived and Increased 


$11,320,790 per day 


+ 7 


Payments to Policyholders 
and Addition to Reserve 


$2,226,280 per day 


Income in 1931 . 
Increase in Assets during 1931 . 
Paid-for Life Insurance Issued 
Revived and Increased in 1931 
(Excluding Increase on Group Policies) 
Total Bonuses and Dividends to 
Policyholders from 1892 to and 
including 1932 . 723,377, 180.89 


Life Insurance Outstanding 
Ordinary Insurance . ‘ $9,848,994, 131.00 
u 


Industrial Insurance (premiums 
payable weekly or monthly). 6,822,317,171.00 
.  2,776,032,647.00 


Group Insurance . 
Total Insurance Outstanding. . $19,447,343,949.00 
(Larger than any other life insurance company in the world) 
Policies in Force (Including 
1,491,981 Group Certificates) . 44,520,810 
(More than any other life insurance company) 


Increase in Assets_ 
$924,402 per day 


Growth in Ten-Year Periods 
Outstanding 
Life Insurance 
at End of Year 
- $14,989,582 . 
« « 27,328,353 
258,707,763 
- 1,076,977,204 
- 2,399,878, 087 
- 7,005, 707,839 
19,447,343,949 


Assets 
at End 
of Year 


- « $1,102,706.78 
- 1,973,047.08 
13,626,948. 21 
74,771,758.56 

- 353,013,477.36 

1,115,583,024.54 

3,590, 115,653.72 


Life Insurance 
Policies in Force 
at End of Year 
1871 . . . 11,299 
1881 . . 196,673 
1891 . . 2,281,640 
1901 . . 6,234,302 
1911 . 12,007,138 
1921 . 25,819,846 


1931 . 44,520,810 


. . . 





Accident and Health Insurance Outstanding 
Principal Sum Benefit $1,519, 460,528.00 
Weekly Indemnity 14,969,413.00 


* . e e 


This Company is a mutual organization. It has no stock and no stockholders. 
All of its assets are held for the benefit of its Policyholders. 


METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY - NEW YORK 


LEROY A. LINCOLN, Vice President and General Counsel 


FREDERICK H. ECKER, President 





RAILROADS . 


Railway Merger 
Of Four Eastern 
Groups Opposed 


Representatives of Virginia 
And West Virginia Claim 
Such Allocation Would Be 
Harmful to Their States 


Representatives of the States of Virginia 
and West Virginia on March 3 testified 
before the Interstate Commerce Cornmis- 


sion in opposition to the plan of eastern | 


trunk-line railroads to allocate the Vir- 
ginian and Norfolk & Western railroads to 
the systems proposed by the Pennsylvania, 
the Chesapeake & Ohio, the New York 
Central, and Baltimore & Ohio railroads. 
(Docket No. 12964.) 

The so-called “four-party plan” would 


divide eastern rail properties into “four,” | 


rather than “five,” systems proposed by 
the Commission in its consolidation plan 
of Dec. 9, 1929. Under the trunk lines’ 
plan the Virginian would be allocated 
jointly to the Pennsylvania and Chesa- 
peake & Ohio systems, rather than to the 


New York Central, as the Commission in- | 
tended, and the Norfolk & Western would | 
be given to the Pennsylvania rather than 


the “Wabash-Seaboard System” contem- 
plated by the Commission. The latter sys- 
tem would have made a “fifth” system in 


the East, and would be disrupted by the} 


four-system plan. 
Disruption of Service 

Charles E. Bell, on hehalf of the State 
Corporation of Virginia, said that the so- 
called “four-party plan” of the eastern 
trunk lines would disrupt the transporta- 
tion system of railroads serving Virginia 
and the Carolinas. 

He introduced exhibits into the record 
showing the present traffic interchanges 


between the lines involved in the consoli- | 
dation plan in Virginia and their connec- | 
inter- | 


tions, and pointed out that this 
change business would be disrupted by 
allocation of the Norfolk & Western to 
the Pennsylvania, and the Virginian Rail- 
road to the Pennsylvania and Chesapeake 
& Ohio. 


Mr. Bell declared that the Norfolk & | 


Western is a “vital link” between the in- 
dustries of Virginia and the Carolinas, 
on one hand, and the North and West on 
the other hand, and pointed out that the 
independence of that road should not be 
disrupted by allocating it to the Penn- 
sylvania. 

He explained that the Pennsylvania 
would hold the traffic to its own rails as 
long as possible despite any condition in 
the approval of the plan that presents 
gateways and channels of trade be kept 
open. The same would be true of the 
other systems contemplated by the plan, 
he said. 

Effect on West Virginia 


W. Elliott Neffien, Assistant Attorney 
General for the State of West Virginia, 
testified in opposition to the proposed al- 
location of the Norfolk & Western Rail- 
road and Virginian Railway to 
Chesapeake & Ohio as contemplated by 
the four-system plan. 

He said that the most important in- 
dustry in that State is the mining of 
bituminous coal, 72 per cent of such pro- 
duction being shipped over the lines of the 
Chesapeake & Ohio, Norfolk & Western 
and the Virginian. The coal tonnage 
originating in that State aggregate 85 per 
cent of the total tonnage of both the 
Chesapeake & Ohio and Norfolk & West- 
ern and 92 per cent of the total tonnage 
of the Virginian. The earnings of these 
three systems are derived from this coal 
tonnage, in the main, he said. Due to 
this tonnage, he added, these railroads 
are now probably the most prosperous in 
the United States. 

Mr. Nefflen, said: “This Board is ad- 
vised that it is proposed by the applicants 


to allot the Norfolk & Western to the | normal 


Pennsylvania system, with the unfortunate | 


effect upon the earning power and value 
of that line as an independent railroad, 
serving an important coal-producing sec- 
tion in West Virginia, and with like ef- 
fect upon the taxable values of the State 
of West Virginia. 

“This Board is advised further that the 
applicants proposed to take over and ab- 
sorb complete the Virginian Railway, by 
allotting one-half ownership of that prop- 
erty to the Chesapeake & Ohio, Erie-Nickel 
Plate and the other one-half to the Penn- 
sylvania system. Should this division of 


the Virginian Railway take place, this} 


Board will then be able to assess the prop- 
erties held by the Virginian Railway, only 
as a part of the greater systems, which 
will undoubtedly decrease the value of 
that property directly, as well as through 
spread of its present great earning power 
over less fortunate lines. 


Savings Association Tax 


Defeated in New York 


° ALBANY, N. Y., March 3. 
The Senate has defeated the bill intro- 
duced by Senator Mastick to amend the 
tax law by imposing a franchise tax on 
savings and loan associations similar to 
that now paid by savings banks. 


Visas for Immigrants 


Only 6 Per Cent of Quota | 


LContinued from Page 3.) 
in January, 1928 (the last corresponding 
normal month before stricter enforcement 
began) or a decrease of 96 per cent. 


The American Consul General at Ha-/| 


vana has reported the issue of 18* im- 
migration visas to natives of Cuba during 
January, 1932, as compared with 53 in 
January, 1929, the same month of the 
last normal fiscal year, or a reduction of 
66 per cent. 


(*Includes unmarried minor children, 


wives or the husbands of American citizens 


married prior to June 1, 1928, as well as cer- | 


tain professors, ministers, students and previ- 


ous lawful residents of the United States, who} 


would not be chargeable to any quota if there 
Were quotas for Canada, Mexico and Cuba.) 

The above results have been accom- 
plished by consuls of the United States 
in the enforcement of existing provisions 
of law in the light of present economic 
conditions. 

In this connection consular officers have 
been informed that, in view of the serious 
unemployment which exists in the United 
States, particular care should be taken 
before issuing immigration visas to deter- 
mine whether the applicants may become 
public charges. If any alien, upon whom 
the burden of establishing admissibility is 
placed by section 23 of the Immigration 
Act of 1924, should be unable to establish 
that he is not likely to become a public 
charge, the consular officer to whom he 
may have applied for a visa would have 
no other choice, under section 2(f) of the 


Immigration Act of 1924, than to refuse a} 


visa. Section 2(f) of the act cited pro- 
vides in part that: 
No immigration visa shall be issued to 


an immigrant if it appears to the consular | 


officer * * * that the immigrant is inad- 
missible to the United States under the 
immigration laws * * * nor shall such im- 
migration visa be issued if the consular 
officer knows or has reason to believe that 
the immigrant is inadmissible to the 
United Siates under the immigration laws. 


the | 


. . FINANCE 


| 
JNCREASED activity in the automobile, 
millinery industries during January wa 


Employment Service of the Department of Labor in its current comment on em- 
| ployment tendencies, possibilities and development in the 48 States and the 


District of Columbia. General conditions 


were viewed as having improved but little. 
lished in full text in the issue of March 2 and comment on conditions in some 
The Employment Service’s comment, as reported, 


+ 


States in the issue of March 3.) 
| follows in full text: 


Idaho 


Idaho: Highway construction was curtailed 
jin January because of cold weather, but 
highway maintenance provided work for 900 
}men on a parti-time basis. Several railway 
|maintenance shops reopened and over 500 
}shopmen were recalled. Lumber operations 
remained generally curtailed. There was no 
| change in the operations of the metal mines, 
which remained below normal. 

Telephone construction 
small force of laborers 
thousand men were furnished part-time 
work through the city unemployment relief 
programs. The volume of building was sea- 
sonably curtailed. A surplus of labor was 
apparent throughout the month. 


continued with a 
engaged. Several 


Kansas 


Kansas: Reports received during January 
indicated a sectional improvement in indus- 
trial employment, which was offset somewhat 
by a reduction in the demand for farm help. 
Coal, zinc, lead and salt mining industries 
reported a gradual increase in forces employed. 
Curtailed schedules prevailed in the iron and 
steel foundries and machinery-manufacturing 
plants. ; 

A fair volume of construction and building 
work was under way; however, the supply of 
| building-crafts men exceeded requirements in 
most localities. There was very little highway 
construction in progress, although the mainte- 
nance department employed approximately 800 
men. Municipal improvements were responsi- 
ble for the temporary employment of thou- 
sands of workers. 

Meat, meat-products, and poultry-packing 
houses reported full-time schedules, with sat- 
isfactory forces employed.- The flour mills also 
continued to operate on full time. Railway 
|shop and maintenance-of-way departments in- 
creased their forces, while all other depart- 
ments reported curtailed operations. 
| The demand for farm help was laygely con- 
! fined to the central western sectid&s of the 
| State where the harvesting of sugar beets 

was under way. 


Kentucky 


Kentucky: Some improvement occurred in| 
|the industrial-employment situation during 
|the month of January, and the improvement 
| noted in certain industries in December was | 
sustaineu. Tobacco warehouses and rehand-| 
ling plants materially increased their forces 
|and operating schedules. 

A fair rate of activity was maintained in the 
| railway-transportation departments, with some | 
| in maintenance-of-way and shop| 


increase 
| forces. There was an upward trend in brass 


| foundries and farm-implement establishments, | 
The majority of the coal mines operated on | 


part-time schedules and a 


large surplus of | 
miners prevailed. 


| 
| cluded 
struction calling for the expenditure of $4,- 
270,000, affording employment to approximately 
| 6,100 men. There was sufficient farm help 
j}available to meet requirements. 


Louisiana 


Louisiana: A surplus of labor developed 
during January, which was largely due to the 
excessive rainfall that resulted in flooded con-| 
| ditions in many sections of the State. The 
|major industries were in operation, with no 
further curtailment of operating schedules 
noted. No additional major plants were re- 
| ported as closed. | 
| Little change occurred in the subnormal | 
operations previously reported in the lumber 
|/industry. The fish, oyster, shrimp, and allied 
industries maintained satisfactory activities, 
| with close to normal forces engaged. Trans- 
portation lines, paper and printing estab- 
lishments, and oil plants reported their usual | 
forces engaged. 

Meat-packing houses and food-products con- | 
cerns operated full time. No large building 
programs were under way. Highway con- 
struction continued in good volume, furnish- 
ing employment to approximately 10,200 men. 


Maine 


Maine: Part-time operations continued quite 
general in the majority of the industries and 
the volume of employment remained below 
during January. Unemployment in- | 
creased somewhat, due principally to further 
recession in manufacturing activities in sev- 
eral of the larger plants and the closing of 
a& number of lumber and plywood mills. 

A marked increase in production was re- 
corded in the shoe factories and large num- 
bers of these workers were recalled, with fur- 





the | 


ther gains in employment expected in Feb- 
ruary. Activity in the woolen mills showed 
no improvement and many were inactive. 
While some increase in employment was noted 
in a few of the cotton mills, it was “more | 
than offset by the decrease in others. 

Activity and employment in the pulp and | 
paper mills were fairly well sustained. A| 
Slackening of activity occurred in the wood- 
turning and novelty mills; however, a few of 
| these plants were fairly busy. Building was 
seasonally quiet and many of these crafts- 
men were idle in the larger communities. 

Curtailed schedules obtained generally in 
the shipbuilding yards. Plants roducing fur- 
niture, woodwork, foundry products, and the 
machine shops decreased operations some- 
what compared with December. 

While most of the granite quarries were 
seasonally closed, several reported full-time 
schedules. Operations in the lumber regions 
were at @ low level; however, survey revealed 
more than 3,000 men were employed in the 
various woods activities throughout the State 
during January. 

Employment in the various ralroad depart- 
ments help up well. Funds made available 
through unemployment relief committees 
helped to relieve the unemployment situation 
in several municipalities by furnishing part- 
time employment to quite a number of men. 
A surplus of all classes of labor was in evi- 
dence throughout the month, 


Maryland 


Maryland: A surplus of labor continued | 
throughout January in the larger cities of the 
State. While a majority of the manufacturing 
establishments were in operation, a number 
worked on part-time schedules, with reduced 
forces engaged. Highway construction af- 
forded employment to an increased number 
of men. State road contracts to the value of 
$183,283 were awarded during the month. 

Slightly curtailed schedules obtained on 
railroad construction projects. Increased ac- 
tivity was reported in the railroad shops and 
in some instances a number of furloughed 
workers were recalled. There was a slight im- 


‘Automobile, Auto Accessories, Boot, Shoe and 
| Millinery Plants More Active 


| men 


The State highway projects under way in-| 
489 miles of road and bridge con-| 


; tinued to employ many workers. 


| uary. 
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Increased Employment Shown 
In Some Industries In Month 


automobile accessories, boots, shoes and 
s reported March 1 by the United States 


of employment and production, however, 
(A synopsis of the comment was pub- 


SHIPPING . 


. » AVIATION 





Representative Maas Says! 
Concerns Which Produce 
Equipment Should Not Be 
Given Mail Awards 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


|should consider experimental work for the 
| development of aviation. The Government, 





erally in effect in plants producing machinery, 
tools, machine tools, foundry products, elec- | 
trical equipment, granite, and furniture and | 
other woodwork. | 

An increase in activity was reported in sev- 
eral paper mills and close to capacity sched- | 
ules obtained in a number of paper-converting | 
establishments. Employment decreased some- | 
what in the rubber-footwear plants. The 
trend of activity in the fishing industry con- 
tinued downward. Although relief commit- 
tees were active and succeeded in creating 
many forms of temporary employment for the 
unemployed, a large surplus of all classes re- 
mained in evidence at the close of the month. | 

A slight reduction in employment occurred 
in the steam-railroad departments. Although 
many streét-railway and steam-railroad shop- 
worked on a short week, there were 
more of these employes engaged as compared 
with December. While there was a fair volume 
of building in several places, the work under 
way in most other sections was seasonally cur-| 
tailed resulting in the supply of these crafts- 
men being considerably in excess of the de- 
demand. There was a falling off in employ-| 
ment in the public-works departments of sev- 
eral municipalities. The State highway pro- 
gram continued to give employment to an 
unusually large number of men for this time 
of year. The State also gave temporary em- 
ployment to over 500 men cutting brush and 
grading sidewalks. The removal of snow also 
absorbed seme workers for a short period. A 
seasonal surplus of agricultural help was in 
evidence throughout the month. | 


Michigan 


Michigan: Improvement in the industrial 
situation continued throughout January, most 
noticeable in the automobile industry. Sev- 
eral plants manufacturing automobiles in- 
creased operations to full-time schedules, 
while a number of tool and die shops worked 
overtime. The furniture factories also regis- | 
tered some increase in activities. | 

Work on a $17,500,000 program of electric) 
and gas power utility improvements and ex- 
pansion is expected to start in the near fu- 
ture. Building included several Federal proj- 
ects. River and harbor improvement has ab- 
sorbed many workers. . 

The volume of highway construction de-| 
|clined, due to the competion of several con- 
tracts and heavy rains. 
surplus of Jabor throughout the month, which 
included farm help. \ } 


ae * 
Mississippi | 
Mississippi: A surplus of cotton pickers and | 
farm help was apparent during January, due} 
somewhat to excessive rains. While municti- | 
pal improvements increased in volume in sev- 
eral cities, a surplus of building-trades men 
prevailed in the majority of the localities. | 
An increase in employment was reported in | 
| State and county highway projects. Federal | 
levee construction on the Mississippi River 
and flood control in the Delta section gave 
employment to a large number of men. The} 
majority of the manufacturing establishments 
and lumber mills increased their forces. 
A slight increase in the demand for male | 
and female clerical help was noted. Ginning 
and the operation of cottonseed-oil mills con- | 


Naval stores 
establishments, lumber mills, cotton-textile | 
mills, creameries, railroad shops, and other 
miscellaneous enterprises operated on part- | 
time schedules. 


Missouri 


Missouri: Manufacturing establishments 
continued on curtailed schedules during Jan- 
Several employers reported an increase 
in the number of orders received but not suffi- 
cient to justify the permanent addition of 
employes. Road projects under way were sea- 
sonally suspended in some localities. 

The demand for farm help was below that 
usually apparent at this season of the year. 
Completion and opening of new shoe fac- 


|}some slight increase in employment. Little 


in the larger communities, efforts there be- 
ing directed toward providing temporary em- 
ployment for the most needy. 


(Survey of conditions in other States 


will be published in full text in the 
issue of March 5.) 


Volume of Traffic 
At Suez Decreases 


Ships and Tonnage Less Than 
For Previous Year 


Traffic passing through the Suez Canal 
during 1931 decreased both in tonnage and 
in the number of units traversing the 
canal as compared with the previous year, 
according to the annual bulletin of the 
Compagnie Universelle du Canal Maritime 
et de Suez just issued from their Paris 
office, states a report from Vice Consul 
Davis B. Levis, Pairs. 

The number of vessels passing through 
the canal during 1931 was 5,366 with a net 
tonnage of 30,028,119 tons, a decline of 
395 vessels from 1930 and a diminution of 
1,640,640 net tons, as compared with the 
previous year. The loss was entirely from 
loaded units, it is pointed out, the vessels 
crossing in ballast increasing in tonnage 
from 2,629,291 tons in 1930 to 3,169,321 tons 
last year. Vessels in ballast also repre- 
sented 10.6 per cent of the total travers- 
ings last year as compared with 8.9 per 
cent the year before. 

The material decrease in traffic noted 
during the last six months of 1931 was 


| probably due, the report states, to the in- 


creasing decline in general business and 
maritime activities throughout the world. 


Applications Received 








provement in the volume of building in sev- 
eral sections; however, many building-trades 
men remained idle. 

While part-time employment obtained in the 
iron and steel plants, some improvement was 
apparent in the tin-plate mills. 
mills and clothing factories continued to op- 
erate on fairly satisfactory schedules. | 

Municipal improvements and public-util- 
ity work provided employment for additional 
skilled and unskilled laborers. The oyster 
industry’ furnished employment to large num- 
bers of men and women. A surplus of labor 
was apparent in tthe agricultural areas. 


Massachusetts 
Massachusetts: Although several miscellane- 


ous establishments reported increased activity | 


during January, this was offset by many plants 
| being closed for several days during the month 
for inventory taking and repairs. A gain in 
ConENCOENNESE was recorded in the shipbuilding 
yards 

There was an improvement in employment 
in the bookbinding industry, while 
change occurred in the subnormal schedules 
| that obtained in the majority of the printing 
}and publishing houses; however, a number of 
| printing concerns were optimistic as to the 
| Outlook for the next 30 days. 

Fairly satisfactory schedules were maintained 
in several mills producing print cloth, while 
gains in employment were reported in a few 
tire-fabric mills. Several knit-goods factories 
were more active compared with December 
There was a tendency toward improvement 
cotton good manufacturing. Activity in 
the woolen mills held up fairly well, while a 
Slight increase was indicated in worsted-goods 
production. Fairly satisfactory schedules pre- 


| in 


vailed in several silk and rayon-goods estab- | 
increased | 


| lishments. There was evidence of 
activity in many needle-trades factories to- 
ward the close of the month. 
Shoe production trended 
the last 15 days and marked seasonal in- 
crease in activity is expected in many fac- 
tories in the next 30 days. Several leather 
tanneries were somewhat more active. A fair 
level of producticn was recorded in a number 
of confectionery factories There was no 
| marked change in the curtailed schedules gen- 


upward during 


The textile | 


little | 


| Federal Radio Commission follow: 


Broadcasting applications: 

KMLB, Liner’s Broadcasting Station, Mon- 
roe, La., modification of license amended to 
request unlimited hours of operation on 
1,200 ke., instead of 6 a. m. to 8 p. m. 

WGST, Georgia School of Technology, At- 
lanta, Ga., construction permit to make 
changes in equipment. 

KFXJ, Western Slope Broadcasting Co., 
Grand Junction, Colo., modification of li- 
cena for change in specified hours of opera- 
tion 

KOAC, Oregon State Agricultural College, 
Corvallis, Oreg., install automatic frequency 
control. 

KLX, The Tribune Publishiny: Co., Oak- 
land, Calif., modification of license to in- 
crease power from 500 w. to 1 kw 
Correction to Report No. 405, dated Feb. 
24, 1932: WIBG, Inc., Elkins Park, Pa., 
construction permit requested change from 
930 ke. to 970 ke. in addition to increase 
power and studio move. 

Applications (other than broadcasting): 

KHJMN, KHUAZ, KHJKP, KHJAZ, Boeing 
Air Transport, Inc., assignment of aircraft 
licenses to National Air Transport, Inc. 

WQM, Radiomarine Corporation of Amer- 
ica, Rocky Point, N. Y., license for marine 
relay and coastal service on 143, 170 kce., 
2 kw. 

WMJ, City of Buffalo, Folice Department, 
license covering construction permit for 
2,422 ke., 500 w., municipal police service. 

Fisher's Blend Station, Inc., portable in 
Washington State, new construction permit 
for 2,390, 2,378 or 2,342 ke., 2.4 w., tempo- 
rary broadcast pickup. 

W10XG, DeForest Radio Company, 
able, modification of construction 
for extension of completion 
25, . 1932. 

WPEH, City of Somerville, license 
covering construction permit for 1,712 ke., 
100 w., emergency police service. 

KGTJ, Aeronautical Radio, Inc., Las Vegas, 
Nev., construction permit to install new 
transmitter on 2,720, 2,732, 4,110, 6.510, 6,529, 
6,530, 8.015 ke., 150 w., point-to-point aero- 
nautical. 


port- 
permit 
date to Aug. 


Mass., 


tories and the construction of waterworks in | 
| cities outside the metropolitan areas caused | 


change was noted in the industrial situation | 


|—Issued by the Department of Commerce. | 


By Radio Commission | 


Applications made public March 3 by the | 


he stated, is nct paying too much for air 
mail service, but it is not getting enough | 
in return. The development and advance- 


ment ot aviation is more important than 
monetary return, he added. 

Asked if the system should be thrown 
open to rebidding, Mr. Maas said: “I am 
of the opinion this could not easily be} 
done. I would suggest that a committee 
be appointed to review every individual 
contract, whether orginal or extension, 
and cancel those found not up to stand- 
ard. For the protection of the, country 
and commercial aviation, a set of mini- 
mum standards of pay and equipment 
should be set up. Operators who cannot 


|live up to these standards should get out) 


of the business.” 
Special Service to New York | 
A proposal to establish a “special de- 
livery” air mail service between Washing- | 
|ton, D. C., and New York City was ad- 
vanced by J. M. Eaton, president of the 
Ludington ‘Lines. He said because of fre- 
quency and speed of trips made by Lud- 
ington planes between the two cities and 
|intermediate points, letters could be sent | 


| with round trip saving of several hours. | 


He asked that Congress authorize the 


ward development of this project, and 
predicted that the Post Office Department | 
would realize a profit on the investment. | 


he said, have presented the plan to large 
business houses, and they have reacted 
“very favorably.” 


Special Delivery Favored 
Ludington Lines, Mr. Eaton said, are 


operating frequent schedules between | 
Washington and New York, and although | 


passengers—a condition brought about be- | 


frequency and speed of trips. 
Commenting further on the proposed 

“special delivery” service, Gene Vidal, | 

Ludington representative, said the project | 


‘originally was proposed by the Postmaster | 


General, who thought it practicable and} 
worth development. He said it is prob- 
able if the system were installed that a! 
25-cent “special delivery air mail” stamp | 
would be used, and schedules would be) 
arranged so letters might leave Washing- | 
ton or New York and intermediate cities 
every half hour. 

Mr. Vidal suggested this short route, 
service was in line with Representative | 
Maas’ plan of regional development. 


Hawaiian Service: Asked 


Dean Bourford, former pilot for Century 
Airlines, a subsidiary of the Cord Cor- 
poration, and now flying for Ludington 
| Lines, testified that the resignations of 
Century pilots in the recent Chicago strike 
were brought about by no other influences 
except consideration of a promised salary 
increase and bonus which never materi- 
alized. He said aviation could be ad- 
vanced only if pilots and executives co- 
operated in the best interests of develop- 
ment of the industry. Executives, he said, 
must cooperate with pilots, rather than 
dictate to them. 

Delegate Houston, of Hawaii, asked that 
Hawaii be given air mail service because, 
with the islands’ present ocean service, ' 
mail is delivered only biweekly. A passen- 
ger route now makes daily trips between 
the islands, he said, but carry no mail 
because it has no contract. He urged that | 
the Post Office Department be given au- 
thority to inaugurate air mail service. 

Appearing for Northwest Airways, Col. 
| L. H. Brittin described operation of small 
lines, as compared to large. He said air 
mail operators must work together to de- 
velop a national system of air express. 
On his lines in the middle West, he stated, 
experience has proved that 5 cents for 
regional travel and 42 cents for round- 
trip travel were fair per-mile passenger 
rates. 


Third of Rail Mileage 
Of World in America 


Has Two-fifths of Roads, Says 


Commerce Department 


(Continued from Page 1.1] 
10,000 inhabitants and 83.9 miles per 1,- 
000 miles of territory. 

The world contains about 4.1 miles of 
rail lines per 10,000 persons and 19.5 per 
1,000 square miles. 

World rail lines carried 4,073, 18,000 
metric tons of freight in 1929, and the 
freight ton-miles aggregated 1718,541,000,- 
000. The United States accounted for 1,- 
371,359,000 tons of freight, or nearly 34 
per cent, and for 408,407,000,000 ton-miles, 
or nearly 57 per cent, of the world total. 
Great Britain ranked second in tons 
tronsported, but Russia was second in ton- 
miles because of the exceptionally long 
distances which must be traversed in 
that country. 

Some 10,574,490,000 passengers rode on 
railways throughout the world in 1929. Of 
these, 786,432,000 bought tickets in the 
United States. Gross receipts of the 
| world’s rail lines reached $17,414,100,000, 
| with this country accounting for $6,373,- 
'000,000. Thus the United States was 
|eredited with only 7 per cent of the pas- 
|senger traffic, but about 36.5 per cent of 
the gross receipts. Russia ranked second 
/in gross receipts, with $1,528,.200,000, and 
|Germany was third with $1,274,500,000. 


Extent of Highways 

The United States ranks eleventh among 
the individual nations in the number of 
|}miles of highways per 1,000 square miles 
of territory, but none of the larger coun- 
tries approaches the American figures of 
1,017. Japan has 4,474.5 miles of roads 
}per 1,000 square miles, more than douole 
the total for the United Kingdom, in 
second position. Other comparatively 
small European nations are the only others | 
to surpass the United States. Less than 
|half the roads in the world are of unim- 
}proved earth, and about two-thirds of 
| these are in the United States. This coun-| 
try, however, ranks first in the mileage of | 
jimproved dirt roads, and the mileage of 
|macadam roads is double that of Czecho- 
| slovakia, the country with the next largest 
total. 

Operating on the highways of the world | 
|were 1,797 automobiles for every 100,000 
inhabitants, including, passenger cars, 
/trucks and buses, at the beginning of last 
year. The United States, however, had 
21,518 motor vehicles for every 100,000 
| persons, or about 1 for every 6 inhabitants. | 

There were 2,843,777 motorcycles in the} 
| world about a year ago, with Germany ac- 
|counting for around 725,000 and the United 
|Kingdom for 734,123. The United States | 
i had 110,757. | 











| storage system; 


Air Mail Inquiry Appropriation of Seven Millions 
To End Contract. For Army Air Fields Proposed 


Monopoly Urged New Construction at Air Corps Stations Pro- 


vided in Bill Offered in House 


Aves for $7,000,000 appropriation for construction of landing fields, shops, 


warehouses, gasoline storage, hangars 


and miscellaneous technical buildings and 


installations at air corps stations is proposed in a bill introduced by Representative 


James (Rep.), of Hancock, Mich., March 


ber of the House Committee on Military Affairs. 


as follows: 


Albrook Field, Canal Zone. 


plete technical buildings; $25,000 to complete 
gasoline storage system. Albrook Field is the 


jnew station of the purusit group for the de-' 
It has taken sev-| 


fense of the Panama Conal. 
eral years to complete the fill on which this 
field is located, and it is expected to garrison 
the post and begin regular flying operations 
early in 1933. The construction costs of tech- 
nical buildings are in excess of original esti- 


|mates due to the need of deeper foundation 


supports. 


Barksdale Field, Louisiana. 
ars; $89,200, to complete headquarters and op- 
erations building; $20,000, to complete gasoline 
$100,000, for paved aprons. 
These projects provide technical buildings for 
the second group to be moved to this field. 
Similar construction is now being installed 
for the first unit to occupy this new station— 


|@ pursuit group. 


Fort Benning, Ga. $88,000, for combination 
hangar; $10,000, for gasoline storage system; 
$25,000, to improve landing field and techni- 
cal building area; $20,000, for heating plant; 
$20,000, for paved aprons: The authorizations 
are for the Air Corps Service School Detach- 
ment recently located at this station. There 


are no permanent facilities for the use of this | 


organization. 


Benton Field, Alameda, Calif. 
hangars; $142,000, to complete depot shops; 
$500,000, for depot warehouses; $80,000, for ad- 
ministration building; $85,000, for heating 
plant; $178,500, to improve landing field and 
building area; $8,000, for railroad spur; $25.- 
000, for quartermaster warehouse; $30,000, for 
quartermaster maintenance and salvage; $40,- 
000, for garage; $30,000, for fire and guard 
house; $125,000, for pier; $23,000, for oil recla- 
mation; $20,000, for gasoline storage system; 


‘Postmaster General to give $200,000 to- | $20,000, for paint, oil and dope storage; $80,- 


000, for paved aprons. A permanent air 
depot is being established at Alameda, Calif., 
which will provide facilities for distribution 
of spare parts and supplies, and the major 


| Representatives of tae Ludington Lines, | overhaul of aircraft, for stations of the West 


Coast and foreign possessions. Preliminary 
work in connection with the fill and sea wall 
is in progress, 

Fort Bliss, Tex. $10,000, for operations 
building, for administration and operation of 
this airways station. 


Bolling Field, District of Columbia. $22,800, 


to complete paved aprons; $78,000, to com- 
plete heating plant for technical area; $6,000, 


| they have no subsidy, are making a profit | to complete field shops; $615,000, for improve- 
There was a general|egch year because they carry sO many | ment of landing field and building area. 
; for heating, 


Bowman Field, Ky. $20,000, 


|cause of the shortness of the route and | P/ant. 


Dryden, Tex. 
hangar floor. 


Duncan Field, Tex. 
ministration building; 
oline storage system. 


Hatbox Field, Muskogee, Okla. $15,000, for 
roofing and sidewalls tor hangar, and paved 
aprons. 

Langley Field, Va. $85,000, to remodel shops 
and for ceilings in hangars; $21,000, to com- 
plete gasoline storage system; $10,000, to com- 
plete magazines; $15,000, for bomb storage; 
$25,000, to improve landing field and building 
area; $6,000, for machine gun range. 

Luke Field, Hawaiian Department. $200,000, 
for plane overhaul and assembly shop. This 
is the site of the Hawaiian air depot and a 
pursuit group, and the item is the first 


$15,000, for paved aprons and 


$60,000, for depot ad- 
$15,000, complete gas- 


Control of Interstate Bus | 
And Truck Rates Urged 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
that under it rates may be called unrea- 


|sonable but that the Commission can not 


name new rates. “We think the Commis- 
sion should have that power,” he said. 
“We would give the Commission virtually | 
the same power in that respect as it now 
has over the railroads.” 

The witness warned also that care! 
should be taken not to override the police 
powers of the States. The roads are built 
chiefly by the States and should be con- 


| trolled by them, he explained. Highways | 
| differ in different States, and no uniform | 


regulation can be set up to meet condi- | 
tions in the various States, he continued, 
contending that the “people of each State 
can best determine the restrictions for | 
their roads.” 


Backed by Illinois Commission 


J. Paul Kuhn, a member of the Illinois 
Commerce Commission, and associated 
with Mr. McDonald in the National Asso- 
ciation of Railroad and Utilities Commis- 
sioners, appeared briefly in support of Mr. 
McDonald’s testimony. 

Mr. Couzens called attention to the be- 
lief that the Interstate Commerce Com-| 
mission is a “railroad commission and | 
would not be genercus toward competing 
systems.” Mr. McDonald said he did not | 
believe State commissioners had been prej- | 
udiced by their activities in connection 
with railroads. 


Farmers Found Returning 
To Self-sufficient State 


[Continued from Page 1.] 

riods of heavy production of cattle, hogs, 
and sheep coincide, Mr. Genung declared, 
yet “as though to cap the climax, this is 
exactly what has happened now,” and 
general depression has struck the live- 
stock industries, cutting down the one} 
small advantage the farmers had in con- 
verting their feed crops into meat. 

“It may be that, temporarily, part of the 
answer lies back there in the system of 
George Washington’s day,” Mr. Genung 
concluded. “Indeed, the signs on every 
hand suggest that something like this is 
the case. Home-grown food and fuel, veg- 
etables, meat, chickens, eggs, milk, and, 
butter—never in recent years have farmers 





| gone to such lengths as at present to pro- | 


duce for the family’s needs and to avoid 
paying out cash. True, the old spinning 
wheels have not yet been dragged out of | 


‘Rulings on Railway Rate Petitions 


+ 
$293,000, to com- 


$350,000, hang- | 


$180,000, for | 


3. Mr. James is ranking minority mem- 


The appropriations are listed 


step in the new construction. Additional au- 
|thorizations will be necessary in the future 
to complete this project. 


March Field, Calif. 
gasoline storage 
storage. 


Maxwell Field, Ala. $150,000, for school 
building; $10,200, to complete gasoline storage 
system; $100,000, to improve flying field; $4,- 
009, for a camera obscura; $13,000, for bomb 
storage; $6,000, for machine gun and bomb- 
ing range. 


Mitchel Field, New York. $80,000, to im- 
prove landing field; $13,000, for bomb storage 
house; $5,000, to complete gasoline storage 
system; $2,000, for machine gun range. 


Panama Canal Zone. $20,000, for improve- 
ment of landing fields at Gamboa Beach and 
Camp Gaillard. These are emergency fields. 


Patterson Field, Ohio. $236,300, to complete 
|/hangars, headquarters and operations and 
|heating plant; $20,000, to improve landing 
| field and building area; $10,000, to complete 
| gasoline storage system. 


Pope Field, North Carolina. $100,000, for 
balloon hangar; $15,000, for paved aprons; 
$5,000, for paint, oil and dope warehouse. 


Post Field, Oklahoma. $1(0,000, for balloon 
| hangar; $15,000, for paved aprons. 


Randolph Field, Tex. $40,000, for engine 
test stands and building; $15,000, for oil stor- 
age; $10,000, to complete gasoline storage 
system; $20,000, for aerial target range. 


Rockwell Field, Calif. $576,000, for hangars; 
$80,000, for Air Corps warehouse; $20,000, for 
operations building; $20,000, to remodel per- 
manent building for radio, parachute and 
armament; $80,000, for administration build- 
| ing; $36,000, for photographic building; $15.- 
| 000, for paint, oil and dope storage; $30,000 
for gasoline storage system; $95,009, for paved 
}aprons; $100,000, for central heating plants; 
$100,000, to improve landing field and build- 
jing area; $5,000, for camera obscura; $15,000, 
for bomb storage. Additional hangars, shops 
}and paved aprons will be required. 


Schoen Field, Ind. $5,000, for grading land- 
ing field. This authorization permits enlarge- 
ment of the area at present available for air- 

|plane landings and take-offs and will elimi- 
|nate to a great degree the unsafe flying con- 
ditions now prevailing. 


| Scott Field, Ill. $90,000, for hangar; $80,000, 
}for headquarters and operations; $10,000, for 
|ragio building; $45,000, for photo building; 
| $50,000, for gas plant and chemical storage; 
$136,000, for central heating plants: $10,000, for 
gasoline storage system; $40,000, for paved 
aprons; $50,000, to improve landing field and 
building area; $3,000, for machine gun butts. 
The lighter-than-air storage and repair de- 
pot is located here and this station is the 
center of airship activities. 


| Selfridge Field, Michigan. 
plete gasoline storage system. 
Wheeler Field, Hawaiian Department. $31,- 
000, to complete gasoline storage system and 
$38,000, for paved aprons. Additional techni- 


$10,000, to complete 
system; $5,000, for 


$10,000, to com- 


cal construction will be asked for in the fu- | 


ture for bomb storage and machine gun range. 


Chanute Field, Illinois. $175,000, for han- 
gars; $30,000, for paved aprons; $15,000, to im- 
prove landing field and technical area; $185,- 
000. to enlarge central heating plant and 
steam lines. Further technical construction 
at this station, which is the Air Corps Techni- 
cal School, will be necessary to house its 
activities. 


the attics, and it may be hoped it will 
not come quite to that. 

“In point of time we are moving rap- 
idly along into this new 1932 season. But 
in point of conditions the calendar, in 


| some respects, has been turned backward |lieves, if the Administration of 


a long, long way. And after all, if it ac- 
tually comes down to the ancient code of 


| self-preservation, I am inclined to think /| best,” he told the committee, 


| that the farmer will more than hold his|no concrete recommendations.” 
own.” 
| 


Amateur Radio Operators 
Warned on Call Letters 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


ters of another amateurgwhile getting his 
set adjusted so that anyMinfraction of the 
regulations occurrimg during these adjust- 
ments will, to all appearances, be charged 
against an innocent opers‘sr wiiwse sta- 
tion is in no way responsiple for the vio- 
lation. 

L. C. Quaintance, who handles many of 
the complaints of this nature, states that 
the “bootlegging” station discards the bor- 
rowed letters as soon as it has established 
communication with other amateurs and 


jhas learned to his satisfaction that his 


transmitter is adjusted for proper legal 
operations. 

The Radio Division is planning to in- 
crease its vigilance materially to prevent 
further “bootlegging” of amateur call let- 
ters. Mr. Quaintance warns amateurs that 


| the use of call letters other than those | 


assigned to the station results in the clas- 
sification of that station as an unlicensed 
one, the operation of which is a felony 
and punishable by a fine of $5,000 or a 
sentence of five years in prison, or both. 


‘Standard Aircraft Rules 


Proposed in New Jersey 


TRENTON, N. J., March 3. 

Standard regulations for New Jersey 
airports and aircraft operating in 
State would be provided by two bills (A. 
140-141) passed by the Assembly. Un- 
der the measures it would be unlawful to 
operate any aircraft not licensed by the 
United States Department of Commerce 
and anyone not holding a Federal license 


would be prohibited from piloting a plane. | 


Pilots would be required to carry a certifi- 
cate of license at all times. 


Persian Tobacco Monopoly 


A monopoly on the exportation of cigarette 
tobacco has been granted to a Syrian merchant 
by the Persian Government. (Department of 
Commerce.) 


And New Complaints Placed on File 


The Interstate Commerce Commission | 
on March 3 made public decisions in rate 
and finance cases, and an examiner’s pro- 
posed report in a finance case, which are | 
summarized as follows: 


Asphalt: I. and S. Docket No. 3565.—Pro- | 
posed increased charges on asphalt and pe- 
troleum and petroleum products between 
Newport and Covington, Ky., and points 
within the switchiug limits of Cincinnati, 
Ohio, found not justified. Suspended 
schedules ordered canceled and proceeding 
discontinued. 

Coffee: I. and S. Docket No. 3606.—Pro- 
posed alternate rate and minimum on green 
coffee, in carloads, from New Orleans, La., 
to Kansas City, Mo., found not justified. 
Suspended schedules ordered canceled and 
proceeding discontinued. 

Petroleum: No. 24063.—Sinclair Refining 
Company v. Asherton & Gulf Railway. 
Rates on refined petroleum products, in 
carloads, from Sand Springs, Okla., to des- 
tinations in Texas found not unreasonable. 
Complaint dismissed. 

Implements: No. 24106.—Alturas Trading 
Company v. Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul 
Railway. Rate charged on a mixed carload 
of agriculture implements and parts, farm 
wagons, Knocked down, an internal com- 
bustion engine and pumping jacks, set up, 
from East Moline, Ill., to Alturas, Calif., 
found applicable. Applicable rate not 
shown to have becn unreasonable. Com- 
plaint dismissed. 

F. D. No. 9137 and related cases——1. Au- 
thority granted to the Northern Ohio Rail- 
way Company to issue not exceeding $800.- 
000 of general-mortgage 6 per cent gold 





| & Company, 


bonds, series A, to be delivered. at par, to 
the Akron, Canton & Youngstown Railway 
Company in satisfaction of a like amount of 
indebtedness for advances made by it for 
capital purposes. 

2. Authority granted to the Akron, Can- 
ton & Youngstown Railway Company to &s- 
sume obligation and liability, as guarantor, 
in respect of said bonds, and to pledge and 
repledge from time to time all or any part 
thereof as collateral security for any note or 
notes which it may issue pursuant to our 
authority or within the limitations of sec- 
tion 20a(9) of the Interstate Commerce Act. 

F. D. No. 9138.—Akron. Canton & Youngs- 
town Railway Company Notes. Authority 
granted to issue $290,000 of short-term 
promissory notes and to renew them from 
time to time for periods not in excess of 
two years from the respective dates of orig- 
inal issue for the purpose of providing ad- 
ditional working capital. 

Examiner's Report 

F. D. No. 8948.—Recommended that the 
Commission find that the proposed acquisi- 
tion by the Texas & Pacific Railway Com- 
pany of control of the Fort Worth Belt 
Railway Company, by purchase of capital 
stock, upon the terms and conditions and 
for the consideration stated in the applica- 
tion, is not in the public interest. 


Rate Complaints 


Rate complaints received by the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission have just 
been made public as follows: 

Peaches: Decket No. 24695.—George F. Burt 
Lincoln, Neb., v. Baltimore & 
Ohio Railroad. Against rate on fresh peaches. 


bomb | 


the | 


Appeals on Taxes 


Shown to Have 


Doubled in Year 


Nearly 10,000 Petitions to 
Rectify Alleged Errors 
Filed in 1931, House Sub- 


committee Informed 


| Petitions from taxpayers asking the 
Board of Tax Appeals to rectify alleged 
| errors in amounts which the Bureau of 
| Internal Revenue had levied upon them 
| increased to almost 10,000 in the fiscal year 
| 1931, as compared to less than 5,000 usu- 
| ally received in a year, Logan Morris, 
Chairman of the Board, recently told the 
subcommittee of the House Committee on 
| Appropriations while it w@s hearing testi- 
|mony on the Independent Offices appro- 
| priation bill for 1933. This increase, he 
| said, was caused by the shortening of the! 
| statutory period in which the Bureau of 
|Internal Revenue must act upon tax re- 
| turns. 
| The Board was allowed by the subcom- 
| mittee a total of $625,000 for expenditures 
in 1933. Mr. Morris’ testimony before the 
| subcommittee was made public March 2, 
| when the bill was reported to the House. 


| Reduced Statutory Period Cited 

| Mr. Morris told the subcommittee that 
| the larger number of petitions received by 
the Board had resulted from a reduction 


of the statutory period to three years b 
the 1926 Revenue Act; then to two vee 


the 1928 act; with the subsequent expira- 
tion at the end of 1930, and up to March, 


| 1931, of the statute of limitations for the 
|years 1927 and 1928. 


| On top of this, he testified, the Bureau 
|of Internal Revenue adopted the policy of 
not asking taxpayers to sign waivers to 
|allow the Bureau more time in which to 
}check their returns. 


Excerpts from Testimony 
Excerpts from Mr. Morris’ testimony 
before the subcommittee follow: 


Mr. Morris. At the present time we are 
sending out notices in Docket No. 47,000, or 
between 47,000 and 48,000. Those petitions 
were filed in the Spring of 1930. That does 
not mean. however, that none of the cases 
| between Docket 47,000 and approximately 62,- 
000, which is our docket number now, have not 
| been disposed of. A great many of those cases 
have been disposed of. In view of the situation 
I explained in connection with the statutory 
period and the flood of cases coming in, a 
special group was organized in the special 
advisory committee in the Commissioners’ 
office to attempt to settle those cases without 
the necessity of a trial before the Board, and 
| @8 a result of those efforts there have been, 
| I would say, approximately 1,500 of those cases 
that have come in within the last year that 
| have actually been closed out already. 
| Mr. Boyland (Dem.), of New York City. 
| Then you would say that you are approxi- 
mately two years behind, is that correct? 

Mr. Morris. Approximately; although if any 
| taxpayer will make a motion asking for ad- 
vancement of his hearing, we will very gladly 
grant it. It is rather refreshing to get such 
a motion. My trouble is keeping the cases on 
the calendar after they have been set. 

Mr. Woodrum (Dem.), of Roanoke, Va. They 

| like to have them string along? 


| Mr. Morris. Yes, sir; particularl underf 
\ present conditions. ’ ¢ 


‘Secretary Hyde Foresees 
Savings in Consolidation 


| [Continued from Page 1.] 





Public 
| Works were to be created. 


“Single-headed authority is always 


“but I have 


Savings Recommendations Asked 

Representative Schafer (Rep.), of Mil- 
waukee, Wis., said he thought Mr. Hyde 
should have some concrete recommenda- 
tions wherein savings could be afforded 
|by consolidations. Te said he based this 
| belief on the fact that President Hoover 
‘recently had sent a message to Congress 
in which the President said that if he 
|were given authority to consolf€ate and 
}eliminate within the governmental agen- 
|cies, he could bring about a great sav- 
| ings. 
| The President must have had some sur- 


vey made or some suggestions given to 
him relative to possible consolidations or 
eliminations, Mr. Schafer said, and if he 
did some must have come from the De- 
partment of Agriculture. In that case, 
Mr. Schafer continued, the Secretary of 
Agriculture should have some knowledge 
|of specific consolidations or eliminations 
|under his supervision which could be made 
and which he must have recommended 
to the President. 


Seéretary Hyde answered that he does 
{have certain recommendations for con- 
solidations and eliminations which could 
be made in his Department, but that they 
|were along other lines besides road con- 
struction activities. 

One of these specific recommendations 
{with a view to economizing, he said, is that 
| the 676 experiment stations throughout the 
country, some of which are now owned 
entirely by the Federal Government and 
some owned jointly with the States, should 
be given over to the States to maintain. 
He said even if the State aid in this di 
rection were to be increased somewhat j 
these stations were to be turned over 
them, he believed in the long run a 
ings could be effected. 


Profit in Sale of Utility 
Is Described at Inquiry 


{Continued from Page 5.] 


nicipal plant at Webster, Fla.; franchises at 
Anthony, Fla.; franchises at MacIntosh, Fla.; 


franchises at Reddick, Fla., and franchises ate i 


j Trilby. Fla. 

Q. What do the minutes show were to be 
done with these properties? A. They were to 
be transferred and assigned to Pinellas County 
Power Company. 

Q. When did the original Florida Power Cor- 
poration change its name to Florida West Coast 
Power Corporation? A. Soon after the trans- 
fer of its physical properties to Pinellas 
County Power Company. 

Q. At any rate, it had occurred before June 
14, 1927, had it not? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Was there a special meeting of the board 
directors held June 14, 1927? A. Yes, sir. 
Q. The corporation was then doing business 
las Florida West Coast Power Corporation? 
A. That is correct 
| Q. Did those minutes state that that com- 
pany had acquired certain properties as 
nominee of another corporation known as 
Florida West Coast Ice Company? A. Yes, sir, 

Q. What did the minutes show in that re- 
spect? A. The minutes stated that the com- 
pany had taken title from Charles J. Fell to 
the real estate, buildings. equipment and ma- 
terial in the Gainesville, Fla., by warranty 

| deed and bill of sele dated Aug. 29, 1927. 

Q. Am I to understand that this corporation 
made over to the Florida West Coast Ice Com- 
pany the property it had so acquired from 

| Fell? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Do the minutes of the Florida West Coast 
Power Corporation under date of Jan. 31, 
1920, show the acquisition of other property by 
that company? A. Yes, sir. The minutes state 
that the Florida West Coast Power Corpora- 
tion had acquired by bill of sale dated May 
31, 1926, the following described property: The 
entire steam electric plant and distributing 
systam in the town of Havana, Gadsden 
Couf@ty, Fla., including all machinery, poles, 
wires, transformers, meters, switches, street 
lighting system complete together with all 
tools, appliances, together with other property 
owned or used in connection with said plant, 
except the land upon which the building itself 
was located, and the buildings thereon. It 
shows that these had been acquired from the 
town of Havana. 

Q. What was to be done with those proper- 
ties? A. The directors authorized the officers 
of the corporation to convey these properties 
and to assign the said franchise to the West 
Florida Power Company. 
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Industrial Output 


Seasonal Decline in Distri- 


goods in the seventh Federal reserve dis- 
trict in the early part of 1932, fell off 


more than is customary, according to the 
monthly review of business conditions just 
released by the Federal Reserve Bank of 
Chicago. 
at this time also failed to materialize, it 
is stated. 


tions in the district follows in full text: 


tain lines of manufacture: and seasonal 
gains in the merchandising of commodi- 
ties during the closing month of 1931, the 
usual expansion in production failed to 
materialize in the early part of 1932, while 
distribution of goods fell off more than is| 
customary for the period. 


year, expanded output only slightly in 
January, and at the middle of February | 

no further gain in operations had taken 

place. 
castings, which usually 
January, showed a decline for the month 
this year. 


creased 
smaller than that recorded 
years. 
ture by 
largely seasonal, but orders booked totaled 
only one-third the usual volume for Janu- 
ary. Building construction reached a new 
low point during the month. Except for 
the automobile 
employment for reporting groups declined. 


products were 
month previous; 
totaled about the same, though distribu- 
tion fell off. 
over December, however, and butter pro- 
duction and sales were heavier than for 
last January. Marketing of wheat, as well 
as of feed grains such as corn and oats, 
was restricted during the month. 


FEDERAL BANKING 


Fails to Increase 
In Chicago Area 
bution of Goods Is Unusu- 


ally Large, Says Federal 
Reserve Bank 


Cuicaco, ILt., March 3.—Distribution of 


Expansion in production usual 


Th general summary of business condi- 


Following a slight acceleration in cer- 


Slight Gain for Steel 
The iron and steel industry, which was 


operating at a low level the end of the} 





Shipments of malleable and steel 
are heavier in 


Although automobile production 
slightly, the gain was much 


The decline in shipments of furni- 
reporting manufacturers was 


industry, manufacturing 
Production and sales of meat-packing 
less in January than a 
manufacture of butter 


Output of cheese expanded 


Wholesale Distribution Slow 


in recent | 


was in this country 
New York at that time and conducted nego- 
tiations with a group of New York bankers 
for a credit to his government. 


regarding that issue. 
bonds to the 
credits. 








A 


White. 


from the record of his testimony follow: 


Barco Concession Also Discussed in Testimony 
Of Assistant Secretary White 


STATEMENT on the relationship of the State Department to certain financing 
for the Republic of Colombia handled by American bankers was made to the 
Senate Committee on Finance Jan. 14 by the Assistant Secretary of State, Francis 
Mr. White also discussed the “Barco” concession, which figured in the 
hearings on the Johnson resolution (S. Res, 19) before the Committee. Excerpts 


) ‘ 
Senator Johnson: Well, Mr. White, if you | 


| desire to make a statement on the particular 
matter under investigation by this Commit- 
tee, I shall be very glad for you now to do so. 


Mr. White: The President-elect of Colombia 
uring 1930. He was in 


This was a part of the program which Presi- 


dent Olaya announced when he ran for the 
presidency in Colombia in 1929. 
then was to try to solve the financial difficul- 
ties of his country. There was a large floating 
debt outstanding. ler | 
,into the finances of Colombia, and, as he said, | 
to settle on a basis of justice and equity and | 
their merits the outstanding claims against | 
his government. 


His program 


He wanted to bring order 


In pursuance of this purpose he undertook 


negotiations with American bankers in New 
York and concluded an agreement on June 30, 
1930. A copy of that agreement has already, 
I believe, been placed in the record of this 
Committee. 


The Department of State was not consulted 
It was not an issue of 
nublic. They were short-term 

The American Minister to Colombia was in 
this country on leave at the time and was 


At the request of the President elect of Co- 


lombia the American Minister accompanied 


| him and was present during those negotia- 


in-| 





Distribution of commodities at whole- | 


Most 


Distribution 


‘* of automobiles at wholesale, as well as 
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pected to appear: 
York, capitalist; James P. Warburg, 
York, International Acceptance Bank; L. 
W. Knoke, Federal Reserve Bank of New 


J 


‘defeated a second time March 1. 
been defeated earlier in the session, and | 
upon reconsideration, was tabled by a vote | 
of 21 to 17. 


sales to consumers, gained seasonally in 
January. 


Borrowings at the reserve bank was 


Total loans and investments of re- 


Money rates remained 





House Group Schedules 


Investigation of Silver 


sale was smaller in January, although in| 
some lines of trade the recessions were | 
seasonal in nature. The aggregate decline | 
recorded in Seventh District department 
store trade was greater than usual for the 
period, and sharp decreases were shown 
in other lines of retail trade, such as 
shoes, furniture, and chain stores. 
comparisons with a year ago in both 
wholesale and retail trade were more un- 
favorable than in some time. 


| 


| 
| 
| 


slightly smaller on Feb. 17 than five weeks | 
previous, principally owing to a decrease 
in member bank reserve balances and an | 
excess of local Treasury expenditures over | 
receipts, which more than offset a consid- | 
eratble expansion in the demand for cur-| 
rency. ; 

porting member banks, and deposits there- | 
in, continued their downward course dur- | 
ing the period. ° 
firm. A moderate increase took place in 
commercial paper sales during January 
orer the preceeding month, while activity 
ln aceptance transactions of banks was | to 
linited. 





Hearings on the silver investigation just | 


undertaken by the House Committee on 
Coinage, Weights and Measures will be 
conducted by a subcommittee from March 
7 to March 11, the chairman of the Com-| 
mittee, Representative Somers (Dem.), 
Brooklyn, N. Y., announced orally March 3. 


of 


He said the following witnesses are ex- 


York; H. K. Hochschild, American Metals 
Company; 
Smelting & Refining Co.; James Hecksher 
and G. W. Leman, both of Irving Trust | 
Co.; E. C. Funke, Chase National Bank; 
B. A Duis, National City Bank; 8. R. 
Bomanje, capitalist, Bombay, India; 
C. Li, banker and merchant, Shanghai, 
China. 


Small Loan Bill Defeated 


F. H. Brownell, American 





Second Time in Kentucky 


e FrankrorT, Ky., March 3. 
A bill in the Kentucky Legislature to 


It had 


The measure would also have placed the 


small loan companies under the jurisdic- 


* tion of the State Banking Department. 


eI 























Changes Are Announced 


In Status of State Banks 


Alabama: H. H. Montgomery, Superintend- 


ent of Banks, has announced: Peoples Bank, 
Jemison, and Bank of Childersburg, Childers- 


burg, voluntarily liquidated. 
Indiana: Luther F. Symons, Bank Com- 
Oxford, chartered, a consolidation of State 
Bank of Oxford and Bank of Oxford. 
Kentucky: C. S. Wilson, Bank Commissioner, 
has announced; Bethel Bank, Bethel, closed. 
Oklahoma: C. G. Shull, Bank Commissioner, 
has announced: Exchange Bank of Commerce, 
Wetumka, chartered, 


National Bank, Wetumka. 


U. S. TREASURY 
STATEMENT 


“March 1. Made Public March 3, 1932 


Receipts 
Internal revenue receipts: 





Imcome tax ........e.e0- $932,731.38 
Miscellaneous internal reve- 

Ts cctnscnnecsceaseuanes 1,744,468.76 
Customs receipts ........++- 719,729.52 
Miscellaneous receipts .......- 986,682.35 

Total ordinary receipts..... $4,383,612.01 
Public debt receipts..........- 689,080.00 


Balance previous day 375,859,436.65 
chaewahannes $380 932,128.66 





» | ees 
Expenditures 
General expenditures ......... $5,819,882.21 
Interest on public debt........ 47,176.33 
Refunds of receipts..........++ 137,452.03 
Postal deficiency .............- 18,810.35 
Panama Canal .............-+: 95,467.99 
Reconstruction Finance Corpo- 
anne o 66 9006s a6 0s 5.00% 2,414,402.69 
UE -ncccncceccccacssoncves 80,209.58 
Total ... ; speneacs $8,613,401.18 
Public debt expenditures...... 926,480.25 
Balance today ........ssseree-s 371,392,247.23 
Total .....ssecceeceereceess -$300,932,128.66 





a conversion of First 


| 


| 








| 


4 legalize a rate of interest of 3’ per cent} 
per month for small loan companies was 


| 


| 


Government had no interest 


tions, but did not take part therein. This 
in the matter 


whatsoever. It was not consulted and had 
nothing to do with the contract or the terms 
thereof. 


eae 
Subsequently, on Oct. 25, 1930, as I recall it, 


$4,000,000 es be issued. The 
1930, 
I won't go into the 
details of them. They are before the Com- 
mittee. But for the sake of clarity I will 
point out that there was one issue for $3,- 


000,000, and one for $4,000,000, and one for 


| $5,000,000, or a total of $12,000,000. 


It was provided in the agreement that the 
bankers could refund those credits by a loan 


of $20,000,000 if market conditions permitted, 


or if not, that they would make an additional 


advance of $4,000,000, bringing the total up| 


to, $16,000,000. 

The Department of State, as I have already 
said, was not consulted and had no concern 
in the matter. 
loans as a business proposition, and in the 
case of bankers’ credits the Department is not 


consulted. The Department of State, of course, 


did not ask that the credit be extended to 
Colombia. 
lombia who came up to this country and ne- 


gotiated an agreement which was concluded | 


in June of 1930. 


The Chairman (interposing): Was the State | 


Department asked anything in regard to the 
negotiations about that loan? 

Mf. White: No, sir. 

The Chairman: You did not take part in the 
negotiations at all? 

Mr. White: No, sir. 

The Chairman: Proceed. 


Mr. White: I will say that in the agreement | not attempting to show the bank how to con- 
| it was provided Colombia would take certain | duct its business, or to tell them what they 
fiscal measures to strengthen its credit posi- | should do, nor was he entering into the mat- | 
| tion, and on the basis of that this advance|ter from the point of view of the loan, but | 
of $4,000,000. raising the total from $12,000,- | throughout the Department of State and all 


000 to $16,000,000, was then to be made. 
e + 


In March of 1931 the Department of State matter of the execution of an 


received a telegram from the American Minis- 
ter in Bogota, saying that the President of 


Colombia was very much disturbed over the | nection. 


fact that, having complied with the require- 
ments of the agreement so far as he was 
concerned, and expecting the 
paid over, the bankers were holding up 
turning over the $4,000,000 to him until 


be settled. 


on getting the money at that time, and was 
very much disturbed not to get it. 

When I received that telegram I telephoned 
New York, to Mr. Winston, of counsel for 
the National City Bank, and told him of the 
oint of view expressed to the American Min- 
ster in Bogota by the President of Colombia 
He promised to look the matter up. The next 
day. not having heard from him, I called up 
again and found he wés out of town, and I 
spoke with Mr. Lancaster, and my subsequent 


conversations were with him. 


I repeated to Mr. Lancaster what I had said 
to Mr. Winst He promised to look the 
matter up. a a day or so thereafter he 
telephoned me from New York to say that 


| there had been a mistake, that this condition 


should not have been raised with regard to 
that particular credit of $4,000.000, and I mean 
the credit which raised the total amount from 
$12,006,000 to $16,000,000, but should be in 
connection 


The reason that Mr. Lancaster gave for the 
bankers taking that stand in this matter was 
that one of the conditions precedent to ex- 
tending the last $4.000,000 credit. which would 
complete the $20,000,000. was that the bankers 
should successfully expand their group. They 
wanted to expand the group not only to take 


| 


} agreement was made adjustments had to be 
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State Department Relationship ‘Plan to Revise 
To Colombian Loan Explained Bankru 


ptcy Law 
Called Academic 


‘Study Should Be Aimed at 
Removal of Cause and 
Charting Prudent Course, 
Asserts Federal Judge 





was spending the week-end at his Long Is- TRENTON, N. J., March 3.—Recommen- 
land home, and he telephoned to Mr. Lan- 


caster regarding this matter. On that same dations embodied in the report by Solicitor 
day a telegram was received from the Lega-| General Thomas D. Thatcher for revision 


tion in Bogota stating that President Olaya | ee s- 5 
said he had an agreement with the bankers|°f bankruptcy laws are “academic,” Fed- 


for the balancing of the budget at P51,000,000 | eral District Judge William Clark, of the 
a@ year, and that this had been done, in fact, aEAP ns 

that the expenses had been cut even to P49,-| District of New Jersey, who concluded a 
000,000. He therefore felt that he had complied | “pankr 7 inie” 7 7 

with his obligation. He said that no govern- uptcy clinic” two years ago, has 
ment could conduct its affairs if after an/ Stated orally. 

made each month in accordance with any| It wae agreed by Judge Clark that re- 
change in the budgetary status of the country.| striction on the granting of discharges 


The Secretary of State asked that Mr. Mat-|,_. " : sas 
thews would bring this telegram'to New York |W@S Necessary, but stringent provisions 


2 ee se .  . aoe were useless, he said, unless the Govern- 

agree , in order that he might have them| j i . inte 

in order to discuss the matter with the officials | ment as — een ages ar a 

of the bank on the following Monday, May 18.|!98 Out careful and prudent methods 0} 
+ a ;conducting business. 

On that day Mr. Lancaster called on him,! ; ~My own opinion is,” declared the 
and the Secretary took the matter up, dis-| Jurist, “that the study into the economic 
cussed the matter with him in the light of|Causes of bankruptcy should be with a 
this information. The question arises here:| view to removing the trouble at the source, 
Why was the Secretary of State interested in| which is far more important than a 


this matter? He was interested in it not as sett ‘ 
| @ loan contract or a loan proposal. There | e8alistic reform of the bankruptcy law 


was no question of giving any new money to| itself. 





assigned to accompany the President elect| 
throughout his stay in the United States, as 
is usual in such cases, he and certain protocol | 
officials, and military and naval aides. 


an additional arrangement was made, whereby | 
a further 
agreement of June 30, 
various issues of credit. 


provided for | 


We did not pass upon the| 


It was the President elect of Co-| 


$4,000,000 to be!Secretary of State and read to him the in- 
the} structions which the bank was sending to its 
7 a/representatives in Bogota, a rather long in- 
gold mining claim of British interests should struction, asking them to explain to the Pres- 

The President of Colombia had | ident of Colombia that they were not endeav- 
made his financial arrangements and counted !oring to raise any flippant objections, that 


with a second one raising it from | 
B. M. Baruch, NeW | $16,000,000 to a total of $20.000,000, and that 
New | the $4,000,000 was being paid on that day. 


the Republic of Colombia, but again, as in Early Provisions Cited 

the incident in March, there was a disagree- ‘ i 

ment between a foreign government and an|, 40d furthermore, in my judgment, it 
American institution regarding the carrying |iS a peculiarly inappropriate time to con- 
| out a any gremment — some momthe | sider the distinction between an unfor- 
previously. erefore the Secretary of State 

naturally took an interest in the matter, leo one, bIy = —co 
explain the point of view of the foreign gov-|™ as must inevitably result in a 
| ernment as set forth by us, discussed the mat- | ruptcy. 

| ter with a representative of the American in-| Judge Clark said the discharge pro- 


| stitution in an endeavor to see if the matter | yjsj j - 

| could not be straightened out. He would bel north pg cca cage: ial = oar the 

derelict in his duty if he did not do so. e | P a ee mS 

is charged with the conduct of foreign affairs,|COuntries of the world for many years. 

and pettiowariy relations with foreign governs} “They were, in fact,” he continued, 
ents, an was to e interest not only of | ‘eff iv 

the bank but of all American interest down | aithowate _ the bed eres oer 

there that American institutions should have ug e repor oes not seem 

a reputation of living up to their contracts, | knowledge that. These foreign provisions 

and if a Sereign Government felt thas there | were called to the attention of the Ameri- 

was any question to the contrary that the can Bar Association committee in 1927, 

matter should be considered by them and the | and that committee reported in favor of 


joint of view of the foreign gove e - : 7 
: Bed te the meri. {adoption of some similar provisions, quot- 








garding the matter be explained to the Ameri- | ® B 
can institution in order that the misunder-|ing from the English bankruptcy act. 
Investigations Conducted 


| standing might be straightened out to the 
satisfaction of both. 

Mr. Lancaster returned to the National City| Judge Clarke conducted a “bankruptcy 
Bank and discussed the matter with the offi-|clinic” in 1929 in cooperation with Yale 
cials thereof. There was some misunderstand- Universit d the D t t of Co 
ing apparently regarding the matter, regard- rsity an e epartment o m= 
ing what agreement was referred to, and re-|merce and examined more than 1,000 
|garding the budgetary figures and certain in-|cases. The purpose, he explained at that 

it y | time, “was to chart the rocks of commer- 
»@n¢'| cial life rather than salvage the wreck 
after it occurs.” A report of the findings 


formation as to which had been supplied by 
| the Colombian Government, as I recal 
was forwarded to Secretary of Commerce 
Robert P. Lamount. 


telegraphed up to us. 
+~+ + 


Mr. Lancaster thereafter telephoned and 
asked whether Mr. Matthews would go to the | 
National City Bank and try to straighten out 
this misunderstanding. Mr. Matthews went. 
Why? Because he was asked to come by oOffi- 
cials of the bank to straighten out this mat- 
ter. Which he did. He exhibited our copy of 
the agreement, made between the bank and 
the Colombian Government on some date in 
October of 1930. And while he was there he 
}also discussed the budgetary figures. He was 





The report of Solicitor General Thacher 
jand Lloyd K. Garrison, special assistant 
to the Attorney General, containing rec- 
ommendations for the revision of the Na- 
tional Bankruptcy Act following a year’s 
study of the problem, accompanied the 
special message of President Hoover com- 
municated to Congress on Feb. 29. (The 
remedies proposed by the report were 
stated in an article published in the issue 
its officials were acting in behalf of composing | Of March 1.) 
;/ a misunderstanding between a foreign govern- 
ment and an American institution in the} 


agreement |()klahoma Plans Aid 


| signed some time previous thereto and with 
To Distressed Banks 


| which the State Department had had no con- 


| A few days thereafter Mr. Lancaster, and I 
think about May 23, 1931, telephoned to the 


State Bank Commissioner Stud- 
ies Possible Moratorium 


OKLAHOMA City, OKLA., March 3. 


Possibilities of moratorium agreements 
to enable banks which otherwise would 





they were not endeavoring to put any difficul- 
ties in his way, and that they wanted to co- 
| Operate with him to the fullest possible ex- | 
tent, but that in view of what he, President 
|Olaya, had said, they were willing to waive | have to be closed and liquidated by the 


|their objections regarding the balancing of | State Banking Department to remain open 
| sot onoone” and would pay over the remaining | and gradually work their way out of diffi- 

The money, however, was not paid over. We | culties besetting them are being studied 
subsequently learned that there were nego-| by C. G, Shull, State Bank Commissioner. 
tiations between the representativs in Bo-| He is considering the chances of apply- 
| eee ent “On June 10, Mr. Lancaster tee. | 28 Such @ system to several banks which 
|phoned to me from New York to say that | have been temporarily suspended. 

e would be in Washington the following Under the system as considered in Okla- 
week and would like to discuss with me one! homa, agreements would be made with de- 
|or two matters of public business other than | positors of the banks concerned to leave 
|}the Colombian matter. He did not mention their money in the banks for a certain 


It Colombian matter. I took the occa- 
= x "the status of the matter period of time, during which the regular 


sion to ask him c 

lof the last $4,000,000 credit. He said that | Cfficers of the banks would liquidate frozen 
the delay, as he understood it, was due to) assets. 

the negotiations regarding a fiscal agency 


agreement He said that he would go into For any particular bank, from the time 
the matter, before leaving the office that day, | Of the agreement on, depositors could make 
but that it was his understanding they were| new deposits and make withdrawals of 


very nearly in agreement and that the mat-| those new funds, but could not withdraw 


care of the last $4.000.000 credit, but also for | 


eventually financing the bond issue to refund 
all the short-term credits. 


Lazard Bros. of London, and their correspond- 
ing house in Paris, Lazard Freres. And it was 
these latter that made it a condition in com- 
ing into the group that this claim should be 
settled. Howeve e said that the $4,000,000 
then in question, ising the total from §12,- 
000,000 to $16,000,000, was being paid that day. 


++ + 

That ended the matter so far as we were 
concerned. The Department of State took the 
matter up with the bankers, not as a banking 
matter with which we had any connection 
whatsoever, but as a subject about which a 
possible misunderstanding might arise, in fact 
had arisen, between a friendly foreign govern- 
ment and an American institution; it took 
the matter up and expressed the point of 
view of the foreign government as explained 


| And for that rea- | 
K,|son they took in as associates with them | 


ter would probably be settled in a day or the 


two. 
a 

The following day, June 20, 1931 
phoned Mr. Lancaster, after receiving a tele- 
gram from the minister 
again, for the third time, that President 
Olaya was disturbed by the failure of the 
bankers to pay over the remaining $4,000,000. 
They were now insisting upon increasing 
the interest rate from 7 to 8 per cent. Pres- 
ident Olaya said that in view of what he 
had done in carrying out his program of set- 
tling on a basis of justice and equity and on 


| their merits outstanding matters, he was dis- 


to us, in the *hought that they might take | 


the matter under consideration with a view 
to an orderly and satisfactory arrangement. 
The matter did not then come before us 
again until May of 1931. On May 13, 1931, we 
received a telegram dated May 12, in which 


| the Minister at Bogota stated that the Presi- 


missioner, has announced: Union State Bank, | 





| 


| 


dent of Colombia again was very much con- 
cerned because he felt that he had complied 
with the bankers’ conditions for paying over 
the remaining $4,000,000, namely, that the 
Colombian Congress had passed the organic 
budget law, and the organic customs bills 
was then before the Congress and there was 
no difficulty anticipated regarding it, for it 
was expected it would™be passed shortly; and 
the President of Colombia had stated his 
readiness to proceed with the organization of 
the customs administration and that meant 
to put it on an efficient basis; 
dent of Colombia had indicated his willing- 


principles of the bill regarding the establish- 
ment of a comptroller'’s office, and the budget 
also he had balanced in accordance with the 
agreement made with the bankers. That they 
had come to an agreement regarding the bal- 
ancing of the budget, but he stated that the 
bankers represented to him that the receipts 
of the government for the first quarter of the 
year had fallen below estimates, and they 
therefore found that the budget was out of 
balance and wanted reductions made in order 
to balance it. 

The Chairman: Was that on account of an 
error in the estimate or om account of lack of 


| business? ‘ 
Mr. White: Well, if I recall correctly, it was 
on account of a difference in the estimate.’ 


; @ banking matter, 


Whether 
not I do not know. 
* © ¢ 
The Chairman: Proceed. 
Mr. White: Again I telephoned to Mr. Lan- 
caster. Again the Department's interest in 
the matter was not from the banking end, not 


; of a dispute that had arisen between a for- 


| 





eign government and an American institution 


and the Presi- | 


| In North Carolina Explained 


ness to put into effect by executive decree the | 


it was on account of an error or 


regarding the carrying out of an agreement 


concluded many months before. Mr. Lan- 


turbed that now when it became a question 
of an American institution carrying out its 
agreement with him the: were not doing so; 
that the people of Colombia would not differ- 
entiate between different American ingerests, 
that they felt after carrying out all of his 
program of economic development, financial 
reform, settlement of outstanding disputes, 
that the position of the government would 
be improved, and it would be very difficult to 
explain why the day after an important 
matter, namely, the Barco concession, had 
been passed by the congress as the first ac- 


former deposits until such time as 
funds were liquidated to make such with- 


I tele-| drawals possible. 


While the moratorium is in progress the 


in Bogota saying bank would serve also as a clearing house 


for handling matters relating to exchange. 
The bank would make no new loans during 
the period. 





New Jersey Senate 


Defeats Building Pool 


Smaller Counties Oppose Loan 
Liquidity Measure 


TreNTON, N. J., March 3. 


Creation of a building and loan liquidity 
pool with possible assets of $25,000,000 and 


tion thereafter the interest rate of this credit|@ borrowing capacity estimated at the 
|advance which had been agreed to months| same amount has been disapproved by the 





jcent on such 


I mean, but on account| 


caster said that he would look into the matter. | 
He called me back, and I think it was the S : 
| next day, stating that the budget was out of against the one who receives it,” he said. | 


| balance by about $4,440,000, and that there-|“‘The only deduction permissible is that 
| fore the bankers had asked the Colombian 


Government to make a reduction. 


He stated 


that this was not new matter that had just 
, arisen, that the balancing of the budget was 


the corner stone of the agreement. 


This new point of the bankers was cabled 
to the American Legation in Bogota for the 


information of the President of Colombia. On 


before, shguid be increased from 7 to 8 per| Senate. 


cent. 


I read this full telegram to Mr. Lancaster 


Senator Wolber, the ‘sponsor, 
moved before the vote was announced that 


in order to give him the background and to| the measure be laid over, which leaves it 


let him know the point of view of President 
Olaya as explained to us. There was no con- 
nection whatsoever between the two matters 
and there never has been. 
(Other excerpts from the testimony 
given before the Committee will be 
published in the issue of March 5.) 





Provisions of Income Tax 


RaveicH, N. C., March 3. 


Many North Carolina citizens who never 
made an income tax return before are 


}now required to do so on income for 1931 
law enacted by| 


under the income tax 
the 1931 General Assembly, Commissioner 
of Revenue A. J. Maxwell said in a recent 
statement. The returns are for 1931, any 
taxes due being payable March 15, Mr. 


|Maxwell pointed out. 


“Any resident of the State who re- 
ceived any dividend from any foreign cor- 
poration in the year 1931 is required to 
make a return and pay a tax of 6 per 
income, wifhout any ex- 
emption or reduction for any cause. 
Whether such income was large or small, 
failure to report and pay the tax on 


in a position for another attempt to pass. 
He said he would move it again next week. 

The opposition came from the smaller 
counties, the objection being to the man- 


| datory clause requiring all associations to 


| 
| 


| 





contribute to the proposed fund. The ef- 
fect, it was contended, would be to assess 
the well-managed associations to aid those 


| overextended as to loans or frozen in as- 


sets. 

Senator Wolber declared the question 
should be considered from a broad rather 
than a narrow viewpoint, and said Mas- 
sachusetts had passed a similar measure. 
He admitted that there might be a few 
isolated cases of mismanagement, but in- 
sisted the majority of the associations were 
in sound financial condition. 

“Mistakes in judgment have been made 
by all of us during the late period of ‘high 
jinks prosperity.’ Now we must help the 
well-managed institutions which are feel- 


|ing the effects of the credit collapse.” 


Maine Adds Security 
To Bank Investment List 


Avucusta, Me., March 3. 
The bank commissioner, Sanger N. An- 


such income will subject the owner of| nis, has announced an addition to the list 
such stock to liability for listing such of securities eligible for savings bank in- 
stock for full ad valorem tax on its|vestment. The security added is Brooklyn 
market value in the city and county in|Edison Company, Inc., Series E General 
which they reside,” Mr. Maxwell explained. | 5s, 1952. 


“All income of this character is taxable 


if received from a foreign corporation 
that pays to the State a tax on a part 
of its income earned in this State, such 
proportionate part of its dividends is de- 


| 





National Banks Reopening 


National banks reopening were an- 
nounced March 2 by the Comptroller of 
the Currency as follows: 

Feb. 29: The First National Bank of 


|ductible to the extent of the rate of tax|Sebree, Ky., resources, $263,953. 


paid by the corporation on such propor- 


the 16th day of May the Secretary of State tionate part.” 


| 


March 1: Curwensville National Bank 
of Curwensville, Pa., resources, $930,370. 





Financial Condition of 


As of March 2, Made Public March 3 



























RESOURCES (in thousands of dollars) 3-2-32 2-24-32 
Gold with Federal reserve agents.........-..sseweceeeeesees 2,056,147 2,037,032 
Gold redemption fund with United States Treasury........ 54,744 55,745 
Gold held exclusively against Federal reserve notes........ 2,110,891 2,997,777 
Gold settlement fund with Fedéral Reserve Board.......... 278,531 285,549 
Gold and gold certificates held by banks......... coccdecccce 540,552 559,222 
Total GOld TESETVES......ceecccceccercrecvcceseceseseesess 2,938,974 2,937,548 
Reserves other than @Old.....csscccsccccvecccsccsesccssecses 206,381 202,214 
Total reserves........ eo ccccccccceccccccescvcccesseseccces 3,145,355 3,139,762 
Nonresérve cash ....... .. Coc ebecceneesaesersoeceseseneperoces 73,549 75,045 
Bills discounted: 
Secured by United States Government obligations.. 462,142 471,180 
Other bills diSCOUNTEd.... 0... cee e eee e eee eenee eevee 366,260 364,063 
Total bills discounted...... sbeebs cee enves ecccccccccccccs 828,408 835,243 
Bills bought in open markét..... coccsdbccvccscevssecess 240,640 133,382 
United States Government securities 
Bonds ++ 318,686 319,241 
Treasury notes . eee 79,501 73,497 
Certificates and Dills...........0+. eececeee += 361,768 347,818 
Total United States Government securities............+. 759,955 740,556 
Other SOCurities ..c..cccccccsvccsvevccvvcvecvens oe vcccceecece 6,073 14,681 
Total bills and securities .. eveeeeeees 1,710,070 1,723,862 
Due from foreign banks.......... 8,605 8,595 
Federal reserve notes of other banks......... 14,880 15,215 
TWACOMCCEOM MOMS 200s ccccceccccccccccccccececcccceccennseeee 384,984 398,332 
Bank premises ........ PReedecceveecesen Cebdcecesetcceccesses 57,821 , 57,821 
All other reSOurces ....scceccecsvcssscees eocvccceeee eececces 39,730 39,793 
Total re, SOUTCES ....ccccccvrccrscecs eseces eocceccceevecs 9,434,994 5,458,926 
LIABILITIES 
Federal reserve notes in actual circulation.......sesseesse++ 2,638,488 2,642,827 
Deposits: 
Member bank-reserve account........... eccccccccccccecess 1,902,198 1,877,793 
Government 36.875 49,302 
Foreign bank 16.392 16,399 
Other deposits .......s00+ 21,696 30,002 
Total deposits ........... + 1,977,101 1,973,496 
Deferred availability items .. 375,058 396,426 
Capftal paid in ..........ceeeee 156,665 157,857 
Surplus ........ Shvergeseeces 259,421 259,421 
All other liabilities ...........eeeees 28,261 28,899 
Total Mabilitios .....cccsccesccccseces cecvoeceesene coeses 5,434,994 5,458,926 
Ratio of total reserves to deposit and Federal reserve note 
HEGWALIEIOD COMMING 2. cs cisrccsvedecesecegcccescececencoces 68.1% 68.0% 
Contingent liability on bills purchased for foreign cor- 
VOSPONGENES ...nccccccccvesees Peer orccvrcveseccscevesceetes 311,640 313,281 


Following is the Board's statement of condition of the weekly report member banks in | 
central reserve cities on March 2, 1932, on Feb. 24, 1932, and on March 4, 1931, the figures being 


in millions of dollars: 








































NEW YORK 3-2-32 2-24-32 
|Loans and investments—total......sscccsccsevssccesevccsese 6,540 6,544 
Loans—total ....ceeeeees 4,269 4,250 
ON SECUTITICS ...ccccccccccevceseess 2,109 2,092 
All other ....cccceees 2,160 2,158 
Investments—total ...... 2,271 2,294 
United States Government securities......... eeececcccecee 1,445 1,477 
Other securities ....... Siew occ erence cecccccccwooseecseses 826 817 
Reserve with Federal reserve bank.......... 639 623 
Cash in vault ...... ssccsccceees 40 44 
Net demand deposits 4,727 4,693 
Time deposits .......... 744 742 
Government deposits .. 140 175 
Due from banks .. 96 100 
Due to banks .. 876 804 
Borrowings from : 18 20 
Loans on securities to brokers and dealers: 
For own account .......,.. $044.68 9 0008 Pc ecegoceevocoee cece 429 416 
For account of out-of-twon banks... 61 68 
For account of others...... 0600 Fede d CODeeseoecneeceoeoeses 5 5 
. ee 
DOA) ..cccccccccssisconcccccesevecccevccccececsessesccceses 495 489 
On demand ......+.-... eseeee cee eccecencececeeseeeceenceece 386 378 
On time ..... COveccrccscoecseces Sere eee ere eeeeesermseereeeeee 109 111 
HICAGO 
Loans and investments—total..... Cec cececcccceccccccconccce 1,468 1,481 
Loans—total .......+05. oo ec econ eeeeeecceweeeeceeeccccapeone 1,009 1,019 
OM SOCUFTITIOR co cccccccnccccccsccccccrcccvecccccesecocesesoe 577 582 
All other ...... ee Cece cesccecetwcnccccceceesecese 432 437 
Investments—total ..... oereacese Poenceeseccecceccsece 459 462 
United States Government securities..........0eseeveeeee 245 252 
CURE BRUETNOEE, 5.0.0 0:5. cn mcehscedestece coc eececececcececoces 214 210 
Reserve with Federal reserve bDank.......s..sseeseeseeeseese 137 142 
Cash in vault ... cs secccccess 14 18 
Net demand deposits ........ 950 972 
Time deposits ......... pene 391 384 
Government deposits ......... 2 4 
Due from banks ....... oece 104 80 
Due to banks ...... TT Tre 239 226 
Borrowings from Federal reserve bank 1 3 











Colonnade of the 
Twenty North Wacker 
Drive Building, Chi- 
cago Home of the 
Chicago Civic Opere. 
Served Electrically 
by Commonwealth 
Edison Company 









Chicago Daily News Photo 






MONG the companies whose 
securities we distribute are Commonwealth 
Edison Company, The Peoples Gas Light 
and Coke Company, Middle West Utili- 
ties Company, Midland United Company, 






FEDERAL RESERVE BANKS 


STATE BANKING 


3-4-31 
1,705,384 
33,620 


1,739,004 
491,679 
863,614 | 





7 





Volume of Credit 


In Reserve Banks 
Declines in Week ° 





jonas7|Daily Average Outstanding 


175,990 


3,270,287 
75,634 


63,258 
127,318 


190,576 
100,555 | 





76,123 
163,293 | 
355,451 | 


599,867 


890,998 | 
698 | 
16,239 | 
516,299 
58,196 
19.729 


4,848,080 | 























Fell Off 47 Millions But 
Was 807 Millions Higher 
Than One Year Ago 


The daily average volume of Federal 
reserve bank credit outstanding during 
the week ended March 2, as reported by 
the Federal reserve banks, and made pub- 





lic March 3, was $1,728,000,000, a decrease 
of $47,000,000 compared with the preced- 


ing week and an increase of $807,000,000 
compared with the same week in 1931. 

On March 2 total reserve bank credit 
amounted to $1,729,000,000, a decrease of 
$5,000,000 for the week. This decrease 
corresponds with decreases of $9,000,000 in 
money in circulation and $10,000,000 in 
unexpended capital funds, nonmember 





















































deposits, etc., and an increase of $ll,- 
1,459,837 /000,000 in Treasury currency, adjusted, 
, | offset in part by an increase of $24,000,- 
ar) |000 in member bank reserve balances. 
51197 | Holdings of discounted bills increased 
16,737 | $3,000,000 each at the Federal reserve 
——— banks of Philadelphia and Richmond, and 
2,430,770 | decreased $7,000,000 at New York, $3,000,- 
169'092 | 000 each at Boston and San Francisco, and 
274636 | $7,000,000 at all Feceral reserve banks. The 
13,364 | System's holdings of bill bought in open 
-———— |market declined $17,000,000, while hold- 
4,848,080 _— . eer notes increased $7,000,000 
-, |and of Treasury certifiicates and bill - 
4.1% S $1 
84.1" | 900,000. ” 
462,261 | (Changes in the amount of reserve 
bank credit outstanding and in related 
items are shown in tabulated form in 
an adjoining column.) 
3-4-31 
7,954 | 
omen | 
sai || FOREIGN EXCHANGE 
3, 
219? As of March 3 
2,473 New York, March 3.—The Federal Reserve 
—— ~~ | Bank of New York today certified to the 
ioe Secretary of the Treasury the following: 
7R4 | Austria (schilling) ........... cococe 13.0561 
43 | Belgium (belga) ......... seesecceess 13.9238 
5.781 Bulgaria (lev) ............ seeeves -7150 
1232 Czechoslovakia (crown) ... 2.9625 
a | Denmark (krone) ......... 19.2033 
97| England (pound) ....... + 348.9523 
1.315 Finland (markka) 1.5460 
. EVOROO(ITENC) oo sos cece 3.9377 
“* | Germany (reichsmark) 23.7888 
1,316 Greece (drachma) ..... 1.2867 
210 Hungary (pengo) 17.4416 
264 | Ei eee 5.1876 
| Netherlands (guilder) 40.2792 
1,790 Norway (krone) 18.9400 
. Poland (zloty) ..... e+ 11.1985 
T3902 392 Portugal (escudo) e- 3.1925 
"308 Rumania (leu) ..... . ee -5956 
Spain (peseta) ..... ° +» 7.6664 
1.950 Sweden (krona) cece e+ 19.2283 
’ Switzerland (franc) eee ee 19.3325 
1,303 Yugoslavia (dinar) ....... «+ 1.7806 
’ Hong Kong (dollar) ..... e+ 25.0312 
742 China (Shanghai tael) .. 33.1562 
561 China (Mexican dollar) . 24.6875 
647 China (Yuan dollar) ° 24.5000 
TRGIA (TUCS) ..sccccse ° « 26.2583 
Japan (yen) ........cc¢ 32.6562 
343 | Singapore (dollar) 30.8073 
304 Canada (dollar) 88.7132 
185! Mexico (peso) 33.9000 
13| Cuba (peso )......----- 100.0468 
1,221| Argentina (peso, gold) .. 58.3878 
632) Brazil (milreis) ....,. 6.1931 
4/ Chile (peso) ......... 12.0500 
170! Uruguay (peso) ....... 46.9000 
wa Colombia (peso) ...... 95.2400 


Bar silver 















Public Service Company of Northern 
Illinois, Insull Utility Investments, Inc., 
National Electric Power Company, and 
National Public Service Corporation: 
Ask for our list of investment offerings: 


UTILITY SECURITIES COMPANY 
’ 230 South La Salle Street, CHICAGO 


Cleveland 


St. Louis 
filwaukee 


Louisville 


Detroit 


Los Angeles 
Tulsa 


Des Moines 


San Francisco 


Indianapo 


Kansas City 


lis Minneapolis 


UTILITY SECURITIES CORPORATION, 111 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 
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Daily Index on Page 2. Weekly Index in every 
Monday issue; Annual Index-Digest published 
separately after March of each year. Rag paper 
edition, $20,00. Newsprint edition, $15.00. 
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Public Health Administration 
in Rural California .. « . 





State Health Director Describes Develop- 
ment of County Organization as Logical Unit 
to Carry Aid to Country Districts 


By DR. GILES S. PORTER 


Director, Department of Public Health, State of California 


ceived full recognition as the logical unit 

in public health administration. Each 
year finds more counties in which qualified 
public health administrators are employed to 
devote their full time to the duties of their 
offices. 

It is only 20 years since the first full-time 
county health unit was organized in Yakima 
County, Wash., and at the present time there 
are close to 600 such units operating in the 
United States. Fourteen of these are in 
California. As the result of the accomplish- 
ments of these full-time units the rural dis- 
tricts and the small towns are provided with 
the same benefits in the advancement of 
their public health that the large cities have 
enjoyed for many years. 

++ 

In the average county having a sizeable 
population there are several incorporated 
cities and an extensive rural population. 
Each of these incorporated cities may have 
a health officer who devotes only a portion 
of his time to the duties of his office and a 
county health officer who also devotes only 
a portion of his time to the public health 
affairs that concern rural districts of the 
county. The funds provided for the work 
in these small cities is not sufficient to pro- 
vide adequate public health service for any 
one of them, and the scattered distribution 
of the population in the rural district, to- 
gether..with small appropriations, makes it 
impossible for the county health officer to 
give the rural residents of the county the 
type of public health service that is commen- 
surate with its importance. If there is a 
large city’ within such a county there is 


‘Ti cana recent years the county has re- 








Investing Teachers’ 
Pension Funds in 
Public Works 


y 
James N. Rule 
Superintendent of Public 
Instruction, Common- 
wealth of Penn- 
sylvania 


T. School Employes’ Retirement Board of 


oar 


Pennsylvania during the past school year 

ested more than $17,000,000 in bonds of 
various Pennsylvania school districts, and 
during the current year about $18,000,000 will 
be invested. 

Almost all of this money is used to build 
school buildings and roads in Pennsylvania. 
Many hundreds of men have, therefore, been 
given employment as a result of the invest- 
ments of the Retirement Board. In these 
days of business depression and unemploy- 
ment, when work relief is greatly needed, an 
annual investment of $18,000,000 makes the 
State school employes’ retirement fund a very 
important work-relief agency. 

When retirement systems for public school 
employes were first established in this coun- 
try two different methods were followed in 
financing them. One method was .to have 
the school employes contribute the entire 
cost of the retirement allowances and the 
other method was to have the public con- 
tribute the entire cost. The one method of 
financing was based on the assumption that 
a retirement system was designed primarily 
for the benefit of the school employes and 
the other method was based on the assump- 
tion that a retirement system was designed 
primarily for the benefit of the schools. 

Experience finally demonstrated that an 
equitable retirement system benefited both 
the school employes and the public, and by 
the time the Pennsylvania school employes’ 
retirement law was enacted in 1917 it was 
agreed that an equitable plan for financing 
a retirement system was for the school em- 
ployes and the public to share about equally 
the cost of the retirement allowances. 

The Pennsylvania school employes’ rttire- 
ment law went into effect on July 1, 1919, 
and the law provides that one-half the cost 
of all retirement allowances based on service 
rendered after July 1, 1919, shall be paid from 
contributions by the school employes and the 
ether half shall be paid by the public. One- 
half of the public’s share is paid by special 
appropriations for that purpose and the other 
half is paid by the local school districts. The 
State and local districts share equally the 
cost of the retirement allowances based on 
service rendered by retired school employes 
prior to July 1, 1919. 

The retirement law classifies all school em- 
ployes into two groups. The one group in- 
cludes all school employes who were in serv- 
ice at the time the retirement law was en- 
acted and are designated as present employes. 
The other group includes all school employes 
who entered school service after the retire- 
ment law was enacted, and they are desig- 
nated as new entrants. Membership in the 
retirement system was made optional for 
present employes and compulsory for new 
entrants. 

Retirement for superannuation is optional 
any time after the school employe reaches 
the age of 62 and compulsory at the age of 
70. An employe who has not yet reached 
the age of 62 and who becomes physically 
or mentally incapacitated for school esrvice 
may be, retired with a disability retirement 
allowance, provided such an employe has 
rendered at least 10 years of school service. 

The retirement law provides that at the 
end of each five-year period there shall~be 
a special investigation and valuation of the 
retirement system to determine whether the 
rates of contribution by the school employes, 
the State, and the local school districts are 
accumulating the reserves required to pay 
the retirement allowances authorized by the 
retirement law. 

The retirement board has adopted the pol- 
icy of investing the money of the retirement 
system exclusively in Pennsylvania State, 
county, city, borough, and township bonds, 
with preference for school district bonds. 
This investment policy insures the retirement 
system against loss from bad investments, 
and also assures many Pennsylvania school 
districts of a purchaser for their bonds. 


always a zone surrounding the boundary 
lines of such a city that may be described 
accurately as a public health No Man’s Land. 

It is just outside of the city limits of such 
a municipality that the most flagrant health 
conditions generally exist. The city health 
officer has no jurisdiction over this zone and 
the county health officer, because of. the 
congestion of the area, is inclined to regard 
it as a part of the city regardless of the 
boundary line. Conditions that are decidedly 
dangerous to the public health of both urban 
and rural residents are generally found in 
this neglected area. It is here that one and 
two cow dairies are conducted without re- 
gard to the public health. The nuisances 
that have to do with faulty domestic sewage 
disposal are commonly found in this terri- 
tory. It is here that contaminated wells are 
so frequently found responsible for the prev- 
alence of intestinal infections. Peddlers are 
often able to dispose of stocks of food sup- 
plies which are unfit for human consumption. 
The health of the children in such a district 
is generally neglected. The municipal ordi- 
nances cannot be enforced within this zone, 
and there are no county health ordinances 
which cover urban conditions which prevail 
here. 


++ 

The health of the residents of the city is 
placed in direct jeopardy because of the lack 
of health supervision in this outlying terri- 
tory. While the county health officer may 
be aware of the unfortunate conditions that 
exist he is generally unable, even though 
willing, to take any hand in improving con- 
ditions because of the common lack. of. funds 
and lack of authority to combat the problems 
that are not essentially rural problems. 

The organization of a full-time health unit, 
even though the largest city of the: county 
may not be included within the organization, 
provides machinery for the health protection 
of most of the people in the county. In 
California a minimum of $10,000 is required 
for the maintenance of a full-time public 
health unit. The personnel of such a unit 
must consist, at least, of the following full- 
time employes: A health officer, a public 
health nurse, and a sanitary inspector. A 
full-time office assistant is also necessary in 
such a unit. The health officer must super- 
vise all of the activities of the unit and per- 
form all of the duties that State and local 
laws impose upon him. One of the most 
important of these duties is the control of 
the communicable diseases. Typhoid fever, 
diphtheria, smallpox and other diseases 
should not be permitted to exist in any com- 
munity, since the methods for their definite 
control are known and their prevention is 
absolutely a possibility. Immunization pro- 
cedures have brought these diseases to a 
state of practical elimination. Supervision 
over epidemics of poliomyelitis, with the pro- 
vision of serum for its treatment, requires 
the services of a skilled public health admin- 
istrator. The exercise of supervision of the 
outbreaks of communicable diseases that are 
common to children is often the means of 
preventing serious physical disabilities that 
may occur in adult life. 


++ 

It is conceded that through the preven- 
tion of measles, scarlet fever, whooping 
cough, and many other diseases, heart dis- 
ease, kidney disease, and other disabilities of 
adult life may be eliminated. The damage 
that is done by such diseases is an immedi- 
ate disaster to the children affected, and it 
often results in the development of chronic 
physical impairments at ages when good 
health is most essential. 

The sanitary inspector is charged with the 
duties that have to do with the maintenance 
of environmental sanitation, the abatement 
of nuisances, correction of improper methods 
of domestic sewage disposal, prevention of 
contamination of streams and wells, the 
abatement of insect nuisances; and hosts of 
similar obligations come within the province 
of this official. 

The public health nurse is one of the im- 
portant members of the organization. She 
comes into contact with the mothers and 
children and is able to provide great assist- 
ance in the promotion of child and mater- 
nal health. She assists the health officer in 
communicable disease control, and by means 
of her services many gaps in public health 
administration are bridged effectively. 

There is practically no limit to the type 
of health service that can be rendered by a 
full-time public health unit. In many coun- 
ties, where such programs are in force, den- 
tal hygiene is receiving a great deal of at- 
tention and children whose teeth have been 
neglected are provided with correctional serv- 
ices. In many such counties crippled chil- 
dren are hunted for, brought into a clinic, 
and provided with reiief measures for the 
correction of their crippled conditions. The 
employment of such measures is of tremen- 
dous economic value to the county. The 
comparatively small amount of money that 
is devoted to the correction of such disabili- 
ties is as nothing when compared with the 
vast sums of money that are spent in relief 
for the indigent. It is far better and cheaper 
to prevent indigency than it is to tolerate 
the factors which produce indigency, entail- 
ing the expenditure of large sums of money 
in its upkeep. 


Food sanitation, farm sanitation, and dairy 
sanitation are carried on continuously in 
many counties which maintain full-time 
health units. The value of cleanliness in the 
manufacture and distribution of food sup- 
plies as a factor in disease prevention is 
known and recognized everywhere. The full- 
time health officer is able to provide safe- 
guards against the contamination of food 
products which cannot be provided satisfac- 
torily by any other agent of the local gov- 
ernment. The people of any community are 
entitled to the provision of absolute cleanli- 
ness in all of tk> food products which are 
placed on sale within the county. Too often 
this important matter is neglected and out- 
breaks of typhoid fever and other intestinal 
infections result. 

These are but the high lights in the public 
health program as carried on under the su- 
pervision of a full-time health officer. There 
are many other factors that are equally im- 
portant, and the type of activities and their 
number depend entirely upon local condi- 
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modity industries. 


E Division of Farm Management and 
Costs of the Federal Bureau of Ag- 
| ricultural Economics has occasion to 
study many elements affecting the or- 
ganization and management of farms and 
to measure the influence of these ele- 
ments on the relative success or failure 
of farming. Not least among these ele- 
ments is the development and use of 
farm machinery. 


Progress in the invention and adapta- 
tion of farm machinery seems to come 
. .in waves or cycles. Early in our national 
- history the invention of the steel mold- 
board plow gave a great impetus to the 
development of agriculture. A more con- 
| spicuous era of such development fol- 
lowed the Civil War when the reaper, 
the stationary thresher, the mower, and 
the horse rake, all invented prior to the 
war, came into general use. Later on in 
this period the invention of the binder 
and the further perfection of tillage, 
harvesting, and threshing machinery for 
the fuller utilization of horsepower 
rounded out this important era of farm 
* machinery development. Again during 
and following the World War the inter- 
nal-combustion engine, which began to 
be used in trucks, tractors, and stationary 
farm engines early in the century, had 
a period of sudden and widespread ex- 
pansion of use; and with it came the 
adaptation of harvesting and threshing 
machinery such as the combine, the disk 
plow, and other implements which mark 
the present age in the development and 
use of farm machinery. 
Each of these periods of development 
in the art of making and using farm 
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. ADAPTION OF MACHINERY 
TO AGRICULTURE 


Study of Equipment for Use in Farming Conducted by 
Federal Bureau of Agricultural Economics 








In this series of articles presenting a topical survey of the Federal Government 
is shown the relationship of the Government to the basic production and com- 
The present series deals with the machinery industry. 


By C. L. HOLMES 


In Charge, Division of Farm Management and Costs, Bureau of Agricultural | 
Economics, Department of Agriculture 


« 


| 
In the next of this series of articles on “Machinery,” to appear in the issue 
of March 5, C. L. Holmes will continue his discussion of the problems relating to | 
the use of farm machinery in which the Division of Farm Management and 
Costs of the Bureau of Agricultural Economics is interested. 








machinery has been accompanied by a 
remarkable expansion in the area of cul- 
tivated land and in the output of agri- 
cultural commodities. This was particu- 
larly marked in the period between the 
Civil War and the beginning of the pres- 
ent century, when much of our best ag- | 
ricultural land within the humid por- 
tions of the country was put under cul- 
tivation and made into farms. It was 
this period which witnessed the remark- 
able expansion in our production and 
export of wheat and other cereals. In | 
the present period another remarkable 
expansion has taken place. The most 
conspicuous phase of this is the rapid 
increase in our wheat acreage made pos- 
sible by the use of the tractor, the com- 
bine, and large-capacity tillage machin- 
ery which has been the primary means 
of converting vast areas of the erstwhile 
grazing land of the Great Plains from 
grass into grain production. Almost as 
spectacular has been the increase of cot- 
ton acreage west of the 100th meridian 
through the use of large-scale machine 
production methods in the arid lands of 
northwest Texas and western Oklahoma. 
Less conspicuous developments have been 
taking place in the more level and highly 
productive areas of the Corn Belt and 
certain other limited portions of our ag- 
ricultural domain. 


The agricultural problems arising from 
these developments are not only mechan- 
ical, but economic, in their nature. They 
call for research not only of an engineer- 
ing character, but in terms of their effect 
on the economic aspects of the organiza- | 
tion and management of farms. 

















Fishing Reserves in Massachusetts 


Public Grounds on River Bank for Anglers 
By RAYMOND J. KENNEY 


Director, Division of Fisheries and Game, Commonwealth of Massachusetts 


ASSACHUSETTS trout fishermen, when 
the 1932 season opens on April 15 next, 
for the first time in the history of the 

Commonwealth, will be able to whip stretches 
along one of the State’s rivers on land leased 
by the Bay State for the sole purpose of 
fishing. 


The stream is the Westfield River, con- 
ceded by sportsmen and other authorities to 
be one of the best trout streams within the 
boundaries of the Commonwealth. Strips of 
land extending 10 feet back from the stream 
along the east branch of the river, totaling 
in all more than 25 miles, are already under 
lease by the State, with the prospect of more 
than 50 miles along this particular river 
eventually being turned into public fishing 
grounds. 


More than two years ago a small un- 
expended balance of funds in one of the 
branches of the division enabled the ground- 
work in the public fishing grounds idea to 
be laid. The Westfield River, because of its 
excellence as a trout stream, was selected 
for the first experiment and leases of a few 
small sections along the river were subse- 
quently obtained. 

When the bill was finally drawn authoriz- 
ing public hunting and fishing grounds, and 
successfully passed last Spring, with the $25,- 
000 appropriated, the work was begun in 
earnest. 

To date, stretches of land along both sides 
of the river and covering some of the most 
desirable trout pools in the stream, have been 
put under lease in the towns of Huntington, 
Chesterfield, . Cummington, Worthington, 
Chester and Middlefield. The division hopes 
to obtain leases from many more landowners 
along the entire three branches, particularly 
after the trout season this Spring, when the 
landowners will have had an opportunity 
to see how the plan works out. 

Owners of the strips of land being leased 
by the division along the river are paid at 
the rate of $20 a mile per year for the 10- 
foot strip on both sides, and the leases run 
for a period of five years. Payment of the 
full five years is made in advance, and the 
State will take an option on the purchase 
of the strip at the end of the five-year pe- 
riod at a flat rate of $200 per mile for both 
sides. In this manner a considerable area 
of land for fishing will gradually become the 
property of the State, to be maintained per- 
petually for the benefit of sportsmen. 

When the season opens in April the Izaak 
Waltons will find all the different leased 
stretches along the Westfield River plainly 
marked by signs erected under the direction 
of the Division of Fisheries and Game and 
placed in such conspicuous manner as to 
prevent, as far as possible, trespassing on 
privately owned land beyond the boundaries 
of the areas under lease. 

Rights of way from the roads to the public 


tions and local needs for their development. 
In the 14 California counties where full-time 
county health units have been organized the 
results in the improvement of public health 
conditions have been most conspicuous. 

Public opinion is supporting the develop- 
ment of public health with full cooperation. 
The possibilities for making life more com- 
fortable, happier and longer are very great. 
The dqelopment and extension of organized 
public health in the community is the best- 
known factor in the improvement of general 
living conditions. The cost is insignificant, 
as compared with the results that may be 
achieved, 


fishing grounds will be clearly indicated, so 
that no fisherman will be obliged to cross 
any private land in order to get to the State- 
controlled portion of the river. Ample park- 
ing spaces for automobiles, convenient to the 
public grounds, will be provided in the vicin- 
ity of the areas under lease. 


To insure that both the owners of the 
leased lands and adjoining property owners 
will be amply protected, a special force of 
game wardens will be assigned to patrol the 
fishing grounds with strict orders to enforce 
rigidly all regulations relating to trespass, 
as well as those covering violations of the 
fish and game laws. 


Public interest in hunting and fishing and 
wild-life conservation is constantly increas- 
ing. For more than three centuries the citi- 
zens of Massachusetts have enjoyed hunting 
and fishing, the greater part of which has 
been carried on through the courtesy of the 
landowners, and the work of the State has 
been confined exclusively to the regulation of 
hunting and fishing and to the restocking 
of private lands for public hunting and fish- 
ing. 


The swiftly moving change which has come 
about in the past few years has not been 
confined exclusively to Massachusetts, but is 
apparent in other States where the charac- 
ter of the land and its*uses are similar to 
Massachusetts. Nevertheless, it has become 
increasingly difficult for the sportsmen of 
this State to comprehend this readjustment. 

The earliest Colonial laws provided that 
hunting and fishing should be free to all 
the inhabitants of the Commonwealth, and 
accordingly all wild birds, mammals and fish 
have remained the property of the Common- 
wealth. The public ownership of game has 
been definitely pointed out by the Supreme 
Court, which held that “In this Common- 
wealth the title to wild animals and game 
is in the Commonwealth in trust for the 
public, to be devoted to the common wel- 
fare.” 


Certain property rights guaranteed by the 
State Constitution to landowners have more 
and more come into conflict with the right 
of the public to enjoy free hunting and fish- 
ing and has given to the landowner control 
of hunting and fishing, although not giving 
him the ownership of the fish and game on 
his premises. The exercise of constitutional 
rights by landowners has been brought about 
largely by the: desire of the owners to pro- 
tect their property against misuse by a very 
small number of unthinking sportsmen, while 
others have been prompted to exclude the 
public for the purpose of providing more op- 
portunity for the landowner and his guests 
to enjoy field sports. 

The answer to the apparent conflict be- 
tween the landowners and the sportsmen ap- 
pears to be twofold—some cooperative plan 
between the landowners and the sportsmen, 
and the establishment of public hunting and 
fishing grounds. 


Upon the success of the establishment of 
public hunting and fishing grounds, like that 
on the Westfield River which will be tried 
out in a few months, depends largely the 
continuance of public hunting and fishing 
in Massachusetts. 


If the Westfiéld Rives project works out 
well, the sportsmen can look ahead to the 
day when a system of public fishing grounds 
can be established which are founded on the 
nearly 1,000 great ponds within the State, 
where the public rights for fishing have been 
by law forever guaranteed. 


Pian for Retrenchment of Cost 
of Local Government . . . 





Mayor of Buffalo Discusses Difficulties of 
Financing Municipalities and Outlines Pro- 
gram for Reduction of Expenditures 





By CHARLES E. ROESCH 
Mayor, City of Buffalo, New York 


UBLIC officials today are confronted by 

P widespread demand for reduction of 

governmental expenditures. But this 
pressure for retrenchment is little, if any, 
more insistent than was the popular urge 
for expansion in the hectic years when tax 
levies were doubled and public debts pyra- 
mided. 

Any conscientious effort to place the blame 
for the spending spree of the 1920 decade 
will find that the public was “an accessory 
before the fact.” In every community well- 
intentioned civic groups reckiessly demanded 
new services and elaborate improvements. 
Similar groups organized on State and na- 
tional lines were equally zealous in their ef- 
forts to promote expensive projects and en- 
larged facilities. 

Despite general recognition of the neces- 
sity for reducing expenditures within the 
range of our diminished income, numerous 
executive secretaries and pubtic-spirited com- 


_ mittees throughout the land are still driving 


at appropriating bodies for allotments of pub- 
lic funds for pet projects and new activities. 
Conservative officials who block access to 
the public treasuries are usually censured 
as lacking in vision. 

++ 


While in recent months there is evidence 
that pressure for services and facilities in- 
volving additional outlays is subsiding, it is 
quite clear that many citizens still believe 
in the fallacy that public funds are supplied 
by magic. The present crisis probably will 
not have been in vain, if it teaches us that 
oll of the public treasuries derive their 
money from the earnings of the people, that 
the more the Government spends the less 
there remains for the people themselves to 
spend, that high taxes influence the cost of 
living and depress commerce and industry. 

When we speak of the municipal tax 
burden, naturally we have in mind the ad 
valorem taxes levied and collected on real 
property for the support of functions and 
activities financed by political subdivisions 
of the State, commonly classified as local 
governments. These subdivisions include 
counties, cities, villages, towns, and special 
districts for governmental activities such as 
education, fire protection, lighting and sani- 
tation. 

Classification of expenditures as Federal, 
State or local, reveals that the governmental 
units closest to the people and performing 
functions most vital to the public welfare 
are spending slightly more than the Na- 
tional and State Governments combined. 
Analysis of the necessary functions of the 
different classifications, making due allow- 
ance for the pronounced urban drift of popu- 
lation, will afford reasonable explanation. 

In 1900, 19,000,000 people lived in 135 cities 
of 30,000 or more population, while the 1930 
census revealed that more than 47,000,000 
people have packed themselves into 310 cities 
of 30,000 and upwards. During all of this 
period municipal administration has become 
increasingly complicated and expensive. 

In cities, intensified congestion accentuates 
the difficulties of public service. Serious com- 
plications in the administration of such 
fundamental municipal functions as protec- 
tion of life, health and property increase 
tremendously as density of population 
thickens. 

++ 

To the growing disadvantage of munici- 
palities, the Nation and the States, posses- 
sing sovereign taxing powers, have adopted 
the old French policy of “plucking the most 
feathers with the least squawks” in levying 
taxes for mounting expenditures. 

More and more, municipalities, particularly 
in New York State, have been forced to rely 
on real estate taxation to meet the demands 
of unprecedentd urban development, with 
the result that the burden om land and im- 
provements has become too heavy, even when 
prosperity is running at flooctide. Further- 
more, since local governments are readily 
accessible to the people and are forced to 
reflect costs in concrete tax bills, their ex- 
penditures must bear the brunt of public 
protest against burdensome taxation. 

Some of the contributing causes of the 
present heavy municipal tax burden may be 
enumerated as follows: 

Failure of the State to adopt a comprehen- 
sive system of taxation that will equitably 
distribute the burden on all classes of wealth 
and property. 

Extraordinary outlay for necessary public 
improvements neglected prior to the World 
War and deferred during that period. 

Apparently irresistible urge on the part of 
contemporary urban residents to provide 
elaborate facilities for future generations. 

Intense rivalry between lurge urban cen- 
ters to outdo each other in establishing 
unique services and colossal improvements. 

Pork barrel contests within neighborhoods 
within municipalities for larger and better 
facilities. 

++ 

Expansion of municipal functions, espe- 
cially along lines of education, recreation, 
health protection and social service. 

Population growth and steady shifting of 
residents from older sections to new subdivi- 
sions. 

Development of universal motor transpor- 
tation, making necessary unheard of expendi- 
tures for improving thoroughfares and regu- 
lating traffic. 

Mandatory State legislation for increased 
salary schedules and regulation of working 
conditions for local employes. 

Establishment of a State bureaucracy to 
dictate inexpedient and unwarranted expen- 
ditures in meeting theoretical. standards 
arbitrarily adopted without regard for widely 
divergent local conditions and necessities. 

Upward revision of compensation for civil 
employes to meet higher living costs in- 
flicted by the war. 

Tendency of official bodies to overload pay 
rolls, just as was done in private business, 
when false economic security distorted our 
perspective of values. 

Reorganization of police activities to keep 
apace with modern crime. 

Creation by statute of too many layers of 
Government over the same area, each tap- 
ping the same revenue sources for support of 
activities which to some extent has resulted 
in duplication. 


Unscientific methods of assessment of prop- 
erty for taxation. 

Failure to adopt and adhere to a sound 
budget system with unwavering budgetary 
control. 

Haphazard policy with relation to public 
improvements, instead of wise and compre- 
hensive planning. 

Heedless use of public credit in piling up 
appalling debts, thereby incurring soaring 
interest and principal obligations. 

Unsound fiscal policies of a former gen- 
eration, whereby term bonds were issued with- 
out adequate sinking fund provisions, mak- 
ing necessary costly refunding practices. 

And, last, but by no means least, careless 
and imprudent expenditures by officials who 
refused to regard “public office as a public 
trust.” 

++ 

Having diagnosed the major ills of public 
taxation, it becomes our duty to prescribe and 
apply effective remedies. This is no easy job 
to be performed overnight. Sane retrench- 
ment that will reduce tax burdens without 
jeopardizing community welfare is going to 
require all of the cooperation and patience 
of which both citizens and public officials are 
capable. 

Many of our present ills resulted from a 
hysteria for spending and « penchant for 
expansion. We should practice discrimina- 
tion- in retrenchment if we would preserve 
orderly, efficient administration of govern- 
mental functions essential to community 
existence. 

Here are some of the effective remedies to 
be applied by local governments: 

Stubborn refusal to vote appropriations in 
excess of the reasonable tax paying ability 
of the people. 

Consistent policy of debt reduction by 
issuing less bonds than are retired. 

Strict adherence to a comprehensive budget 
system embracing positive budgetary control 
that will prevent operating deficits. 

Equitable standardization of salaries. 

Elimination of unnecessary positions and 
Overlapping services. 

Indefinite moratorium on major improve- 
ments which may be desirable, but in no 
wise essential to community welfare. 
ane planning of capital improve- 

ents. 


Scientific and uniform assessment of prop- 
erty for taxation. _ 


Building Highways 
for Durability 


under Traffic 


By 
Firman M. Reeves 
Member, Highway Com- 
mission, State of 
New Jersey 


XPAYERS’ dollars in the construction 

of roads are now safeguarded by engi- 

neering skill and the test tube of the 
laboratory. Under the effective system of 
control which has been established in New 
Jersey, the thickness of the concrete on the 
State roads exceeds by 3 to 5 per cent the 
amount called for under the specifications. 
We are getting full measure and more. 

It is a rare occurrence now when a job 
is skimped ever for a short area, as deduc- 
tions are made from the contract price when 
there is any appreciable amount of thin con- 
crete. Justified pride may be taken in the 
recognition that has come to New Jersey for 
the standards it has established in its high- 
way building. We have been so successful 
in having our roads “stand up” when those 
in other States have disintegrated, after a 
comparatively few years of travel, that our 
methods have been widely copied. 

The motorist traveling over our smooth 
thoroughfares gives little thought to the 
manifold operations necessary to obtain a 
modern artery. 

In the first place survey parties go into 
the field and chart obstacles along every foot 
of a proposed road, in order that the line 
of greatest economy may be adopted. Knowl- 
edge of the actual conditions also enables 
us to determine a fair price for the work 
to be done. 

Before bids are received for the construc- 
tion the laboratory engineers have made a 
test of the materials at various sources of 
supply for sand, stone, gravel, and cement 
in order that there be no delay once the 
contractor gets under way. 

After the materials are delivered inspectors 
are stationed at the mixing bins to make 
certain that the proper proportions of in- 
gredients are used in mixing the concrete. 
Devices have been invented for weighing the 
batches to eliminate as far as possible the 
uncertainty of haphazard measurements 
which formerly prevailed with costly results. 

Still other inspectors are assigned to the 
concrete mixer to see that the water con- 
tent gives the mix the. proper consistency. 
The forms have already been placed at the 
proper depth and the subgrade has been 
properly prepared. The finishing operations 
are next watched to make certain that the 
smoothest possible surface is obtained. 

After all of these details the core drill ma- 
chine is sent to the job to cut out cylinders 
from the newly-laid pavement for laboratory 
tests, to show if anything has been “covered 
up.” Ingenious machines are employed to 
measure the thickness of the cores and to 
determine how the concrete slabs will stand 
up under modern traffic. The contractor 
never receives his final payment until all 
the reports are complete. 

The volume of the work performed by the 
laboratory has been growing each season, 
and the variety of material tested has also 
increased. Two million barrels of cement 
are passed upon during the year, and other 
items in large quantities include 5,000,000 
gallons of tar and 4,000,000 gallons of asphal- 
tic oil. The steel used for bridges and for 
reinforcement must reach under examination 
the exacting standards set tor them before 
they are accepted. The investment of the 
taxpayer is protected from the mine to fin- 
ished product in modern road building. 
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